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16th to June ist. Pablo 
Spanish violoncellist 
the moving spirit of 
Barcelona he took the 
, which he founded in 
in several programs. It 
i ent at the Monastery 
Majorca that Chopin wrote 
st inspired compositions. 
pi 
mae CINCINNATI MAY MUSICAL 
HIVAL was celebrated for the twenty- 
time, from May Sth to 9th. With its 
erful traditions and superb choral and 
Stral background, it is probably the 
Significant event .of its kind in the 
icas. Some of the leading works pre- 
ea were Brahms’ “German Requiem,” 
elssohn’s “Hymn of Praise,” Mahler's 
Bmental “Symphony No. &” and the 
mre. Bacchanale and Venusberg Scene 
= ~lannhauser.” Gabriel Pierné’s “The 
fren's Crusade” was given on the Sth, 
t marvelous children’s chorus from 
iblic schools, of which Cincinnati is 
bud. Leading soloists were Lily Pons, 
Fleischer. Muriel Brunskill, Walter 
pB, Dan Gridley, Fraser Gange and 
Gould. Eugene Goossens conducted 
ival for the first time and won the 
-and public. 
¥ +} ———______________}- 
f= GERMAN OPERA COMPANY, 
it begins its next American season on 
fy 18, 1932, will add “‘Tannhauser” 
‘Lohensrin” to its repertoire, thus 
Mt to include all the works of the 
| Wagener. along with which will be 
id Albert's “Tiefland.” 

<< ——_—™ —— 1 
McCORMACK has accepted the 
iency of the Royal Irish Academy 
on the invitation of the Lord 
Dublin. 
“J ——____________-}- 
ENTIER’S “LOUISE” was heard 
first time at the Teatro San Caro 
D When, on February Lith, it w 
with the French soprano, Nespc «- 
the title rdle. 

zg > 


ROYAL SWEDISH NAVAL 
iving a series of concerts in Lon- 
the British provinces this month, 
time that it has ventured so far 
thirty members are under the 
of Captain Erik Hogberg. 
——————————————— 
SIR LANDON RON- 
ALD, at the annual din- 
ner of the Brighton 
(England) Symphonic 
Players, on May 9th, 
announced the closing 
of his career as a con- 
ductor. “I have had 
forty years of conduct- 
ing,” he said, “and. 
thank God, I am giving 
it up. It is a difficult 
job, though many people 


ress of a professional life, with 
thought that he is leaving 2 
fitage to his country by the 
tanding of good music which 
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THE NATIONAL 
MUSIC CLUBS, 
Ottaway presiding, met at 
for its Biennial Convention, from June 20th 
“Music in Religious Education” 
was the keynote of the event. 
“Hymn Playing Contest” and discussions of 
“A Cappella Choir,” 


FEDERATION 
Elmer James 
San Francisco 


MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK is reported 
to have engaged to revive several of 
leading Wagnerian roles, with the 
politan Opera Company, during the 
her seventieth There was a 


drunk from int of Perpetual Youth. 


—__—_—__———_» 

THE SAVOY COMPANY, of Philadel- 
phia, celebrated its thirtieth seasonal anni- 
versary when on May 22nd and 23rd it gave 
and Sullivan’s 

The company 


vinsky has b 


Hall of Berl 


performances 
“The Pirates of Penzance.” 
is unique in America, if not im the world; 
because, first of all, its membership is drawn 
from among those socially elect who usually 
are not credited with giving themselves to 
serious enterprises, and then we know of no 
other amateur group which has given such 
finished productions of the Savoy classics 
with such long continued success. 


. —__——_____——__p 
THE AMERICAN CHORAL ALLIANCE 
with International Affiliations is a new move- 
ment started for the purpose of advancing 
the growth, standards and interests of choral 
; to enhance interest in choral sing- 
; to stimulate public interest by means of 
festivals; and to provide opportunities for 
soloists and trained groups of singers. 


—_—__—_—_____———__ > 
A BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL was held 
at Amsterdam, Holland, in May, serving to 
celebrate the sixtieth birthday anniversary 
t conductor of 
Ossip Gabrilo- 


AMERICAN 

CIENT INSTRUMEN 
is believed to | I 
its kind on the Western 
by Ben Stad, an i 
the group uses 
Viole d'Amour, 


of Philadelphia, 
organization of 


compositions eenth and eigh- 


teenth centurie 


“ORPHEUS” 
23rd to 25th t tive performances 
at Glasgow 

Scottish Natio 
Was preceded by 


Academy of Music. 
the ballet from Handel's 
i Whittaker, pri 

cademy, conducted. ice 
schcols would do well to seek performance 
of some of these interesting classics instead 
of trying so many ambitious scores of the 
modern type. 


cipal of the - 


Mengelberg, 
Concertgebouw 
witsch was the soloist on the nineteenth. 


sy. Sir Landon may retire - 


VIOLINIST HONORED IN DEATH BY QUEEN 


Oueen Elizabeth led an impressive funeral procession as Belginm honored the memory of its 


Following a band playing the funeral march were troops, carriages 
Jaden with fotcers and wreaths, with men carrying his decorations on cushions. i . 
shown on its vay to Trinity Church of Brussels, after which ceremony the master teas laid to rest in 
i Thus royal station honors royal art. 


famous violinist, Eugene Ysa¥e. 
the Ixelles Cemctery. 


PREPARE TO MAKE THE COMING SEASON YOUR BEST 


M. Pact Vipazr 


PAUL V"®DAL, leader in the musical life 
of France, - in Paris on April 9th, aged 
sixty-eight. As a student he won the Prix 
de Rome at the Paris Conservatoire. In 
1889 he became director of the chorus at 
the Opéra of which he later became chief 
orchestral conductor. Since 1914 he had 
been director of Music at the Opéra Com- 
ique. Widely known as a composer. he was 
also supervisor of instruction at the Con- 
Servatoire and an officer of the Legion 
d@’Honneur. 


@«—_____—_—__ 

THE MOZART FESTIVAL of. Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, was held on May 7th 
to 9th. As usual, the great “C Minor Mass” 
of the Salzburg musical poet was the chief 
feature of the event given by the full body 
of singers, orchestra and soloists. Horatio 
Parker's “Hora Novissima,” again with the 
full forces, was given on the Sth. There 
were also orchestral and genera’ programs, 
Leading soloists were Lillian Gustafsen, 
Nevada Van der Veer, Henry Clancey and 
Nelson Eddy ; and Ward-Stephens conducted 
with distinction. 

e—_—#_  —____»- 

FRANCES McCOLLIN has been awarded 
the prize of five hundred dollars offered by 
the National Federation of Musie Clubs for 
a three-part musical setting for women’s 
voices, of a poem by Louise Driscoll. This 
is the eighth such important prize won by 
Miss McCollin. 

<~ b> 

THE ANGLO-AMERICAN MUSIC CON- 
FERENCE will hold its second annual ses- 
sion at Lausanne, Switzerland, from July 
3ist to August 7th. Sir Henry Hadow is 
the British president and John Erskine the 
American president. Leading speakers and 
counsellors will be Dr. R. S. Arthur, Stewart 
Macpherson, Winifred Houghton and Dr. 
W. G. Whittaker of Britain; and Dr. Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, Dr. Ernest C. MacMillan, 
P. W. Dykema, Bruce A. Garey, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Arms Fisher, M t> Frances Elliot 


Clark and Mrs, Edg- : Xelley, rep- 
resenting Canada ‘ States. 
. 
< Se ————s? 


PUCCINI'S “C .NNI SCHICCHI” and 
Korngold’s fhe «ing of Polycrates” have 
recently had their first hearing in Finland 
when presented at the Finnish State Opera 
of Helsingfors. 

e—<$§€£ ——_______»- 

THE HASLEMERE 
(ENGLAND) FESTI- 
VAL of chamber music 
will be given this year 
from July 20th to An- 
gust Ist, instead of at 
the end of August as in 
Previous seasons. There 
will be a program de- 
voted to French music 
of the period of Louis 
XII, XIV and XV, in- Agnorn DoxaetscH 
cluding some of the 
lively suites of dance movements which be; 
came the models of all the world; a pro- 
gram devoted to the songs, music and 
dances of the Shakespeare plays; and other 
programs devoted entirely to Bach. The 
whole movement has been developed through 
the enthusiasm of Arnold Dolmetsch, the 
eminent musical antiquarian. 

(Continued om page 600) 
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MUSIC MAKES 
FOR MORALE 


‘blow! 
bugle! 


Tennyson 


and 
the Story 
of an 


Etude 


Secret 


O, the September ETUDE will not be 
devoted entirely to the Band and 
Orchestra, but there will be some splen- 
did articles upon this subject, because so 


school bands and orchestras start 
! 


many 


up that month 
i i 


UT, let us take you into a secret— 
No issue of THE ETUDE leaves our 
offices until it is a complete all around 
issue, covering the needs of all our good 
friends who depend on THE ETUDE for 


enlightenment, counsel, and needful en- 
tertainment. That goes even for our 
special issues. 

i i | 


OHN PHILLIP SOUSA, widely recog- 

nized as the supreme band master of 
the world, starts the September ETUDE 
with 2 sparkling article on the Commu- 
Band. Sousa could write about a 
tooth pick and make it entertaining. 


nity 


| aa MADDY, or, “Joe” Maddy, as he 

is known among the supervisors, tells 
how he has made school bands and or- 
chestras everywhere a brilliant success. 
Then, in the same issue, Florence Leon- 
ard starts a fine series on “Stories of the 
Great Orchestras” with the history of the 
New York Philharmonic. 


O much for bands and orchestras. 


Practical discussions of the problems 
of the student and teacher of piano, 
violin, organ and singing will be espe- 


cially fine for September. Any teacher 
will soon discover that Prof. Commer’s 
article, “Twenty Business Hints for 
Practical Teachers,” will be worth many 
times the cost of a year’s subscription. 


Sousa’s latest 
“The Aviators,” fresh from 
his magic pen, will be part of the splen- 
did music section for September. It is 
the most taking, most “‘playable” march 
the Commander has written in years— 
another sure “sky-high” Sousa hit. 


OR: we almost forgot! 


march, 


Fe VERY Etude in your community be- 
comes an ACTIVATING centre for 
the spread of musical culture. 


blow! 


NEL 
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A Pre - Season Announcement 
OF 


NEW MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 


PREPARE FOR THE COMING SEASON’S NEEDS—THESE 
RECENT THEODORE PRESSER CO. PUBLICATIONS 


AND REPRINTINGS FROM THE 


JOHN CHURCH 


COMPANY CATALOG OFFER HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS. 


Any of These Publications May Be Had For Examination 


PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No Gr 
BERNARD, ROR GE. 
m5262 Badinage .........:.... 0.60 
CHOPIN, EREDERIC 
2528 Polonaise in C Minor, 
Op 40, No. 2. 8 -60 
| DeKOVEN, REGINALD 
30139 Prelude in G Minor, Op. 
U65; )INOz 745. Blea nce toe 4 <o5 
Prelude in Ee Minor, 
Op. 165, WIR Ser ae) 
q Prelude in 6] Mor Op. 
165>° INGORE Sh ales ste 4 235 
143 Prelude in B Minor, Op. 
165, INGOs premineesstkers 4 40 
01 Prelude in F getiner, Op. 
1652!) Nia MONO NS eae 4 50 
60145 Prelude in B. flat Minor, 
Op TES MINOs a LOU 4 ao 
DINGLEY-MATHEWS, 
j BLANCHE 
y5280 March of the Young 
Cadetsneysy a ltis ccc wrsionve 24 5 
: KERN, CARL WILHELM 
5264 Romance d’Amour (Ro- 
mance of Love) Op. 
LD seyeis at teeth Moet (eres eee 4 -40 
KERR, ROBERT NOLAN 
25240 Little Wooden Soldier...2% nao, 
@o241 A Merry Pursuit.......2%4 25) 
MEARES, J. C. 
60228 Golden Bells Waltz....3 -40 
MUELLER, EDWARD A. 
30213 A Pirate Ship and a Pi- 
TREN C7) a 2u% 40 
: REBE, LOUISE CHRISTINE 
PPE OCT vic cccla cic) cleo es 3% 30 
SCHICK, HANS 
25289 Rag Doll’s Lullaby.....2 25 
25290 Wooden Brigade March.2 25 
SEEBOECK, W. C. E. 
Minuet a l’Antico......6 50 
SOUSA, JOHN PHILIP 
Kansas Wildcats March.3 50 
VANDEVERE, J. SIN ads 
Bmp Ahoy |<... ccc 5s os in 


WILSON, G. D. 
Moonlight on the Hud- 
son (Morceau de Sa- 
fon) Op, 60’ ..... Soares .70 


PIANO DUETS 


oe ANTHONY, BERT R. 
283 Arrival of the Brownies 


SRRIO Diese se. se 2 -40 
Fairies’ Carnival anaes 
the A) es 40 


Water Nymphs (Waltz). : .40 
SOUSA, JOHN PHILIP 
Harmonica) Wizard 

oN) 3 60 


_ VIOLIN AND PIANO 


___-SCARMOLIN, A. LOUIS 
25064 Walse Caprice ......... 3 £0 


PIPE ORGAN 


VODORINSKI, ANTON 
pede (C Minor) Op. 
3 


ORCHESTRA 


SPEAKS, OLEY 
On the Road to Man- 
dalay (Fox Trot).... 75 


BAND 


KLOHR, JOHN N. 

March Federation ..... 75 

NEVIN, ETHELBERT 

Mighty Lak’ a Rose 
yo alse OY 

F. W. McKee). 

SOUSA, JOHN PHILIP 
nsas Wil ¢ cats 
OATES. wes sec ccs 75 

SPEAKS, OLEY 

On the Road to Man- 

dalay (Arr. H. Bell- 

SEEEENMEE els c'c's)vio oo ace 6 75 


THMIC ORCHESTRA 


RNOLD, MAURICE 
he Fortune Teller.... 


JSICAL READING 


RE, HARRIET 
Tincess of the Morning .60 


+50 


Publishers and Dealers 


-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


SONGS AND BALLADS 


Cat. No. Grabs 
DOUTY, NICHOLAS 
25378 Song of Happiness 
(G sharp-g) ........ $0.50 


HAWLEY, C. B 
30218 In the Deeps o’ the 
Daisies (E-g-opt. a).. 
KOUNTZ, RICHARD 
Sleepy Hollow Tune 
(c-D) 
KRAMER, A, WALTER 
The Last Hour, 
sharp) ( 
MacFADYEN, ALEXANDER 
Cradle Song (d flat-E);. CE) 250 
MANA-ZUCCA 
pine No Use (c-D opt. 


) 
NEVIN, ETHELBERT 
Mighty Lak’ a _ Rose 
(eSB). 55 Smee eae 
A Necklace of 
(b-C sharp) 
The Woodpecker (F-F) 
SOUSA, JOHN PHILIP 
Annabel Lee (d_ flat- 
Be Hat) siecle elas -60 


SACRED SOLO 


FELTON, WILLIAM M. 
The Prayer of the Peni- 
tent (b-g) 


SACRED DUET 


HAVENS, C. A. 
Love Divine (A. & T.). (T) .65 


ANTHEMS 


wised Voices 


ADAM, 
The peers Song of 
PROD e) \.\amike sea cisttiacs .18 
BROWNE, J. LEWIS 
Golden Harps are Sound- 
SiN P's 'ose in opetenere tel ely tet AP 
Tantum Ergo (Such a 
Sacrament) 
COSTA, SIR MICHAEL 
Honor and Glory, Al- 
mighty, Be Thine 
(Arr. Geo. F. Root).. Ab 
FELTON, WILLIAM M. 
Thy Sheltering Arms.. .12 
GALE, WALTER C., 
Come Unto Me.....0 15 
HAWLEY, C. B. 
The Lord is My Shep- 
lovee RA otc oBboeeaar 15 


Treble Voices 


MANNEY, CHAS. posites 
The Angelus (3 part). .08 
MENDELSSOHN, F. 
If with All Your Hearts 

(GU Sieg a Ts 60pm oeon Bus, 


Men’s Voices 
MARKS, J. CHRISTOPHER 
Lord, , Let Me Knaw 
Wine. End ica. bees. «ne 12 


PART SONGS 


Mixed Voices 


DAVIS, CARLYLE 
O Mother of My Heart ails} 


Treble Voices 


HAMMOND, WILLIAM G. 
Cloud Shadows (3 Part) 12 
MANNEY, CHAS. FONTEYN 
Gentle Annette (Ma 

douce Annette) (3 

Part) 
SPEAKS, OLEY 
On the Road to Man- 

dalay (3 Part) (Arr. 

i: Barlow). Weer os 18 
SPROSS, Coekuse GILBERT 
The Wind (3 Part). nS. 
WARE, HARRIET 
Trees (4 Parte ekiee a 5 bs! 


Men’s Voices 


HAWLEY, C. B. 

I Come to Watch O’er 
IBA bc enpocomee 
SOUSA, JOHN PHILIP 
35119 The Stars and Stripes 

Forever 


25275 


30182 


35154 


35131 
35152 


35114 


21025 


35147 
35149 


21014 
35130 


21021 


35151 


35122 
21013 


35142 


35144 
35150 


35146 


THEODORE PRESSER CoO. 


World’s Largest Stock 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THIS FREE “WHOLE WORLD” CATALOG 
WILL INTEREST EVERY MUSICIAN 


Recently issued, this booklet will be of in- 
finite service to you in the selection of music 
collections. One of the most attractive cata- 
logs ever issued of standard music for 
piano, voice, violin, organ and other instru- 
ments. Every book illustrated, and de- 
scribed, together with its complete contents. 
If you are a teacher, student or lover of 
music, be sure to write us to-day—a postcard 
brings it. (Not sent to Canada or European 
countries. ) 
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APPLETON 


WHOLE WORLD 
MUSIC SERIES 


aad the 


MASTER-COMPOSER 
_. MUSIC SERIES 


THIS NEW FREE CATALOG CONTAINS 
DESCRIPTIONS AND CONTENTS OF ALL THESE BOOKS 


FOR THE PIANIST FOR THE OPERA LOVER 


2 
PISNOnPAOCOS me ateeteterels et aietoreiaie rset $1.25 ioe Pa? 88 Se hee eae F128 
Modern Piano Pieces (<3. .........0% 1.25 Von eee ae ae 9 
. ‘ F Modern Opera Selections............ 1.25 
ee er eee ae Tae Gilbert & Sullivan at Home......... 1.25 
Concert Piano Pieces...........+++- 3.00 FOR THE HOME VOCALIST 
PABNO DUStS ye et eres sia sl Sy aleln ie shade tapetere 1.25 Ballads Whole World Sings......... $1.25 
DAN CO mNUSICHae. recpets i deeen) nie) sfescut siete (overeat 1.25 Love Songs Whole World Sings...... 1:25 
Schubert atm ELOMe i scuecsic viteleiere erence 1.50 Songs Whole World Sings...... sewine Lo 
Tschaikowsky at Home............. 1.50 Songs of the Sunny South....... Sic pele 
Chopine atiwELOMoe). peice cienctestistererersre ey ene 1.50 Sacred’: Musie= io. hs0 sels eaten one 1.25 
Grieg at Homo. saacierslctstars slags 1.50 FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Children’s Piano Pieces......... +. $1.25 
FOR THE VIOLINIST Childrens: S0ngeee ney cic serene 1:25 
Violins Pieces) ca. 5h cia vores titers $2.00 MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 
Modern Violin Pieces..........--.- 2.00 Standard Organ Pieces (Paper)...... $3.00 
Tight) Violin) Plecesy 2) vere so: ts sshere « 2.00 Standard Organ Pieces (Cloth) eeieite 5.00 
Violinist’s Book of Songs........... 2.00 Saxophone: Pisces \. .. i:s <f..0s ~olelere 2.00 
Concert) Violin Solos: . 3.0.5.2. sean. 3.00 American Home Music ‘Album ante Aine . 5.00 
Standard Violin Concertos........... 3.00 What Do You Know About Music? 
Operatic Violin Pieces..... ........ 2.00 BOAT OSes tea snls erate ecas oeenete .00 
Encyclopedia of the Violin.......... 5.00 Cloth ..... 7) ea ere, 6. 3.00 


For Sale at all Music Stores (except in Canada and foreign countries) or 
sent direct on receipt of marked prices. 


D. APPLETON AND CO. 35 W. 32d St., New York 


AND 


Pee te ae 


Write to us about anything in this line 


SEND FOR ITEMIZED PRICE LIST 
The Music Supplement of this Magazine is Printed by Us 


iy 
CLASS 
PIANO WORK 


featuring 


Photographs of Harold Bauer's hands, illustrating scale- 
and chord-formation in the hand, and many other 
points. 

The Song Approach. 


Photographs of children, illustrating position at the piano. 
And Many Other Excellent Devices, 
such as: 


Pieces for Rote Teaching 


Use of thematic material from the masters for sight-reading 

Keyboard charts. Writing exercises. 

Explanatory matter, addressed to the child, relative to the 
pieces. This is sometimes in the form of questions, 
sometimes in the fora: of information, and sometimes in 
the form of suggestions to the child for creative study 

Careful attention to phrasing and other musical and theo- 
retical considerations. 


Price. each, $1.00 


The first two books, covering the first two years’ work, 
consumed more than three years in careful research 
and practical working out by the authors. More 
volumes will follow 


Volumes I and If. 


For an on-approval copy, send to your Local Dealer or to 


G. SCHIRMER (Iae.) 
New York Les Angeles 
3 East $3rd St. 816 So. Broadway 
al 


Cleveland 
45 The Arcade 


er 0 
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ARN, Teacher's E Uiploma N MUS 
k A Bachelor's Degree 


In Your Spare Time at Home 


more money, greater recognition and higher position. 


; National Home "This is Bi Talk 
Choosing the School Study Council If you are self-satisfied you won't be 


Selecting a teacher or a school is an important and 


sometimes perplexing problem because it involves so The rer is a lane of a. terested in this advertisement. If you 
many considerations. It should not rest upon uncer- we are a Member thee ae not—if you have the courage to face fac 
tain or biased information. Facts and figures never ae correspondence schools a mire fb you will want to know who is respon 
impress like seeing, and nearly 30 years’ experience Se with headquarters at Washington, for syour not getting ahead faster, 
offering our lessons to music lovers has ey, us to ese are admitted only atte ee YOU. If you are a drifter you'll 
lig Bos oA ae IRR ee ee examination of the training courses offered, wish for success but never do an 
of the faculty teaching these courses and of about it. The earth is cluttered wit’ 

Your musical knowledge—your position and income the standards followed in the advertising, laid: 
today—are the result of the training you have given selling and conduct of the training. Thus the : a 
your natural ability. Additional training will open up students of any Council members are as- If you're a fighter you zl! do so 
new fields, new ‘opportunities, greater income and sured of the school in which they are en- about it—you'll get the special trainin 
higher standing in the musical world. ee covet ‘ican een a : fits you for advancement, and you'll 

1e institutions belonging to the Counci : ; 

You can get this invaluable training right in your are united in the belief Fat ehanente aneten. to a bigger job and better pay. | 
own home, without any interference with your regular titled to the utmost in efficiency and service, In spare time, right in your own 
work, and at but a fraction of the cost in time and and are constantly striving to increase their : an eet the tener tt 
money otherwise necessary. Thousands of professional ability to help each student achieve the goal Se ae sy . 
musicians, teachers and artists throughout the world sought. The common purpose and aim of the home study courses of the Univ ' 
owe their success wholly to the authoritative methods these schools constitute perhaps the greatest Extension Conservatory. Thousands 
and the painstaking guidance of the master teachers of single factor in the adult education field others have lifted themisehweatGnn ania 
the University Extension Conservatory, and gladly and give an assurance to you in your con- and into well-paid responsible position 
testify to that fact. a of this institution for your train- thie mathew? Are they better than you 

A proof of quality is important for one interested in a ee be 


further training. We give a demonstration to build ‘ 
confidence. We send you regular lessons from the Courses of the Highest Authority 
course. You examine these at your leisure and then 
decide for yourself how they can be adapted to your 
needs: An examination of the lessons which are sent 
without obligation to you, may be the means of starting 
you upon a career that will pay dividends in increased 
cash earnings. 


The Courses are the work of America’s greatest Authorities and Teachers. The 1 
of Sherwood, Protheroe, Rosenbecker, Gunn, Heft, Weldon, Clark, Crampton, Siegel, Wr 
son, Stiven, ete., are known and honored throughout the Musical World. The Courses’ 
received the endorsement of such great Masters as Paderewski, Damrosch, Sauer, Mos 

ski, Sousa, and countless others. 


Check and Mail the Coupon Now ~ 
MRS. M. STELLA BEHNER, LaGrange, Ohio. Piano 


r a ring in THe Erupe for 

Let me thank you for the courtesy shown me while studying the x Our advertisements have been appearing d thewehteee 
Sherwood Piano Course. I have enjoyed each lesson. My mis- 25 years. Doubtless you have often seen them and thought of i 
: J " gating the value that this great school might offer to YOU. Dono 


takes were corrected and pointed out in such a way that there 


any longer. 1 nm now. 
need be no recurrence ever again. Future honor or success achieved ae se fail thee 
by me will be due to your course. I am very proud of my Diploma. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. 22 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


MRS. EMMA MORRIER, 104 Carlton Apts., Prince Albert, 
Sask., Canada. Harmony. 


| 
i 
! . 
The enclosed newspaper clipping will show you that all my pupils i Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full information regard 
who took the Harmony and Theory Examinations of the Toronto I have marked with an X below. 
Conservatory of Music, passed w ith honors and three with first 1 (Piano, Normal Course [J Trumpet é (Guitar 
class honors. This is the result of your good teaching. \ 5 fon rl pashan’ = Ecos Oo merece y i 
: i 7 tu- oice ‘ aAgL 
Miss LORA A. MERRILL, Campton, N. H. ahmed co eer E] History of Music ( Mandolin 
Public School Music. | [Public School Music [] Choral Conducting [J Saxophone 
Your course by Frances E. Clark has meant a great deal to me and 1 (Harmony QO Sora 0 Piano Acce 
I consider it one of the best on the subject. My time and money : ( Adv. Composition (J Violin | 
was well spent in this course. NAMIE: “ioc cs earn < nema tastes oe aleeeee kt a Apr As -Age.. 
\ Streety Noyes .c. i. wate aie sens eececereeseenscceresssenseeese ses aan en 
‘, , City ees eececcees wee eee Torre ee eee ee or) - Stat apenas a 
e e e : 
Universit Extension Conservator 1 How long have you taught Piano?..../.............. .ee+eesHow many put 
y MA b Syoulnow feecea® saceeeeeeeesDO you hold a Teacher’s Certificate?.....se+s 
LANGLEY AVENUE and 41st STREET you studied Harmony ?.......e.eeeeeeseoeees --Would you like to ra eC 
DEPT. 22 CHICAGO; FLL. * | ‘Bachelor of Music?. Ove sec dense tees ie 
: ao 


From a Painting by Francis Day 


THE LITTLE MUSIC CRITIC 


© Curtis and Cameron 


Planning for a Prosperous Season 


HE curtain will shortly rise upon another musical 
Jseason in our country; and the wish of Tue 
Erupe is that it will be an exceedingly happy 


and prosperous one for all our friends. . Despite the 
ravages of the great depression and the results of our 
Monte Carlo years, it appears, from an elaborate sur- 
vey conducted by the well-known New York musical 
manager, Mr. George Engels, that music fared very 
much better last year than many enterprises of a purely 
commercial nature. The receipts from concerts and 
recitals in New York and Chicago were, according 
to this report, notably higher than the previous year. 
In other parts of the country there was a falling off, 
in the case of the appearances of minor artists. Mr. 
Paderewski’s tour resulted in the sale of over one half 
a million dollars worth of tickets, despite the depres- 
sion. These facts, together with that significant 
evidence which points to the millions of dollars that 


fe 


are pouring into musical educational projects in all 
parts of the country, certainly give a roseate outlook 
to all who are preparing themselves for the art of 
teaching music. All the conditions are ready for a 
grand dehiscence—a great bursting forth of something 
that has been in preparation for a long time. 

It is true that some teachers—notably those who 
have had limited training and preparation—have suf- 
fered during the depression. Others report that 
business has been excellent. A great deal depends 
upon local conditions and upon the personality and 
adaptability of the teacher. Teachers are born and 
then made. Not everyone can be molded intoa teacher. 
That is the fundamental fault with the system that 
would furnish us teachers by examination. For 
instance, we know of many teachers, who, having 
passed certain academic and collegiate tests, have 
received certificates to teach in positions with lucrative 
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incomes. These teachers, in many cases, are far less 
able to give stimulating instruction than many others 
who have been debarred from such positions because 
they never had the formal credits. We know of one 
“natural born” teacher in a Western city who is one 
of the most capable, gifted and productive men in the 
country, but who is almost entirely self-taught. This 
man was unable to secure a position that was easily 
obtained by a mere girl who had the “‘credits.” The 
young woman will never be able to accomplish half as 
much for the students as her able competitor. Such a 
system is ridiculous and works injury to the state. 
Surely some way must be found to save us from a 
bureaucratic educational plan that accepts the ac- 
credited weak and debars the uncredited strong. 
Every teacher can hear the overture for next 
season playing now. It is the time when there should 
be the greatest 
possible activity 
in preparation 
for the perform- 
ance. Suitable 
advertising 
should be in pre- 
paration, ready 
to be issued at 
the proper mo- 
ment. Complete 


stocks of music, this rule. 


Musicians 


adopted the rule which requires 
studénts to pay for all missed lessons, 
exCept in case of protracted illness. 


‘Teachers are expected to conform to 


This card met with such success locally that Tue 
Erupe took it upon itself to help teachers of other 
communities by putting it out at a nominal price in 
two forms—one a wall placard measuring six by nine 
inches, and again asa slip that may be inserted with 
bills and other items in the teacher’s correspondence. 
In this form. 259,000 copies have been distributed. 


. Planning for local concerts, recitals and collective 
recitals by pupils of a group of teachers. 


. Distributing promotive matter and securing publicity 
in the local newspapers. Tue Erupe, for instance, 
has for many years printed many invaluable pro- 
motive articles. Our readers may feel free to have 
extracts from these articles printed in local papers 
with, of course, the customary credit line, “Reprinted 
by courtesy of Tue Erupe.” 


Tue Erupe always has endeavored to take its 
own advice. Millions of pieces of promotive literature 
have been sponsored and distributed by this publica- 
tion in the interest of teachers. Millions more 
of editorial notices, inspired by Erune articles and 

editorials, have 

appeared in 

issues of news- 

EO papers and mag- 

Cas Ppa amet azines over all 

the world. It 

is needless to 
tell our teacher 
friends of the 
importance and 
significance of 
this publicity. 


of the country have 


A. Resohtion Passed by the Philadelphia 
Music Teachers’ Association and Endorsed by 
the Signatures of Three Hundred Representative 
Teachers in all parts of the United States. 


Newspapers 
everywhere, in 


to be ready in 
the cabinet 
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when the studio 
opens, should be 
ordered at once. 
New paint, new 
pictures, new 
draperies, new furniture will appear in many a studio 
to give the room an atmosphere of freshness. 

From the very beginning Tur Erupg has been 
a strong advocate of Music Teachers’ Associations, 
through which the music workers may do collectively 
what they cannot do singly. In fact, the founder of 
Tue Erupeg, the late Theodore Presser, was also 
the founder of the Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion, and your Editor devoted many happy years to the 
Presidency of the Philadelphia Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. What can such an Association do? Let us 
suggest a few ideas. 


Theo. Presser Co., Phila., Pa, 


Plan in general for the promotion of music in the 
community. 


Provide for conditions which will elevate the dignity 
of the profession and at the same time conserve its 
business interests. For instance, the Philadelphia 
Music Teachers’ Association sought to remedy the 
“Missed Lesson” abuse and issued the card here 
shown. 


thisageof music, 
have preserved 
a most liberal 
policy, and 
many editors 


state that anything noteworthy pertaining to music is 
news in these days. 


5. Conducting canvasses of the local territory, with a 
view to promoting larger interest in music study. 
For instance, many teachers would feel themselves 
embarrassed in making a house to house canvass as 
individuals, but, when calling as a representative of 
the local Music Teachers’ Association, with a 
printed card of introduction, an acquaintance with 
the musical educational needs may be ascertained. 
Let us say that Miss Mary Wilson takes it upon 
herself to represent the Association in a survey of 
acertain number of residences ina given district. She 
calls upon Mrs. G. Thomas Armstrong, the wife of 
the local physician. Miss Wilson teaches piano, and 
she finds that little Gladys Armstrong has her heart 
set upon studying violin, while her brother Dudley 
wants to make his budding tenor voice behave. She 
makes a note of this and is able to help two of her 
fellow-members in the Association, who, in turn, 
may be able to help her. 


The need for a Music Teachers’ Association in a 
small city is far greater than in a large one. Why not 
get together with your colleagues and start one? 
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A alk on the “Galkies” 


By Lawrence TIBBETT 


Ghe Well Known Wetropolitan Opera House Baritone, and Poving Picture Star 


NCE the release of my talking pic- 
tures, I have received hundreds of 
letters from music students all over 
country, telling me that they consider 
) advantage to observe the methods of 
yperatic singer “at close range.’ Let- 
of this sort make it clear that the 
d films, which are produced solely as 
eans of public amusement, can be of 
help to the student and the young 
y can assist him in many ways. 
ere is the angle which my cor- 
ts so kindly called to my atten- 
One says, “I watched your breath- 


, another, “the close-ups were a 
| object lesson of production methods” ; 
a third, “when you opened your mouth, 
uld even watch what your tongue was 
e”’! I confess that this last stag- 
d me a bit. I had no idea that, when 


as. trying to play my part as romanti- 
- as possible, spectators were going to 
sh the vibrations of my tongue, that 
ly useful, though none too ornamental, 
or in the singer’s art. But even if it 
ed my vanity, the incident demon- 
ted the manner in which the talkies 
serve the art of music. 
“object lessons of this sort can be de- 
d from ordinary talkie entertainment, 
facilities of the new art can be utilized 
her. I believe that it would be an ex- 
nt thing if the greatest musicians of 
day, both vocalists and instrumentalists, 
e to make short sound-films, of one or 
teels, demonstrating the individual 
acteristics of their methods. Explana- 
"comments would add greatly to the 
Iness of such demonstrations. Think 
a boon it would be if the students of 
ay could benefit from the authentic re- 
lings of Caruso, Melba, Patti, Jenny 
_ The students of tomorrow will 
less be able to learn their lessons from 
'recordings of the authorities of to- 


f the equipment for showing such 
S were too costly for the average studio, 
ould be exhibited in the larger con- 
ories, at public museums and at edu- 
‘centers. Master lessons setting 
the methods and the physiological 
of recognized artists would be an 
ible aid to music students, and the 
will undoubtedly make them avail- 


Close-up Scrutiny 


GREAT advantage of the talkies 
that the entire audience has as good 
as those who sit in the first ten rows. 
the film gives a definite vocal les- 
t whether it is a regulation picture, 
ig some well-known singer, in whose 
methods individual members of 
ence may be interested, the magni- 
-ups” make it possible for the 
tor or actor to get his message 
ods across to his public with far 
f precision than he could hope to 
om the stage or the lecture plat- 


e business of teaching music and 
thods covers only one angle of the 
the talkies are playing in the 
r younger singers. Obviously, 

eat career in the talkies for 
to-day’s students. Quite nat- 
nes” and “box-office draws” will 


As Toto to R. 


always be given preference where big parts 
are concerned. But the talkies—as well as 
the radio—are opening an entirely new 
field of outlet to young purveyors of the 
commodity of music. 

Which brings me to a consideration of 
what is called talkie (or radio) technic. 
It has been suggested, even in vocal studios, 
that the talkies require a special vocal 
technic which differs from that of the con- 
cert platform or the operatic stage. The 
argument is that the singer does not depend 
entirely on his own powers in “getting 
across” his effect; that the elaborate sys- 
tem of controls regulates volume and even 
quality of tone to such a degree that the 
singer is called upon solely for the produc- 
tion of the tone, and its nuancing is made 
effective by mechanical regulation. This 
is absolutely false. 1 should be inclined to 
warn students against agents or even teach- 
ers who put forward such a view. 

There is no such thing as radio or talkie 
technic. Either your singing methods are 
right or wrong. If they are wrong, your de- 
fects cannot be glossed over by mechanical 
controls. If they are right, they are applica- 
ble to any field of singing. When I prepared 
for talkie work, I was given any amount 


H. WoOlLLstTEINn 


of advice, about reducing tone volume and 
so forth, but I did not heed it. 

I sang before the microphone exactly as 
though I had my Metropolitan audience 
before me. As far as.the tone is concerned, 
a piano tone will retain its basic quality 
of a piano tone no matter how greatly it 
may be amplified by mechanical means; and 
the audience that is asked to accept such 
a mechanized substitution is not being 
fairly dealt with. 

As. far as the singer is concerned, his 
performance loses in vitality as soon as he 
allows himself to be bound by artificial and 
repressive methods. Incidentally, it is this 
false conception of a separate technic which 
is responsible for the disappointing per- 
formances of many radio stars, who essay 
concert appearances on the strength of an 
“air success.” The only method that is 
tolerable for talkie work is the best and 
soundest singing method possible, used 
without stint or self-saving. 


Talkie Technic 


HERE IS a branch of talkie work, 
however, which does require a highly 
special technic, and that is the acting. I 


LAWRENCE TIBBETT 


believe that movie acting entails far greater 
problems of adjustment than movie sing- 
ing. The talkies, by their very nature, 
lack the scope of stage. When a spectator 
looks at the stage, he is always at the same 
distance from the entire action taking place 
there. In the movies a constantly equal 
distance betweeh spectator and _ screen 
would prove monotonous. The scenes are 
constantly broken up by close-ups, by medi- 
um shots (which show part of the scenery, 
and perhaps three-quarters of the players), 
and long shots (which focus on the scenery 
primarily and reduce the size of the play- 
ers). These breaks in the scene afford 
the spectator an ever-shifting view of the 
action instead of an oversight of the stage 
as a whole. This involves an entirely dif- 
ferent acting technic. The actor who is 
used to playing scenes as a whole must ac- 
custom himself to playing a “three-minute 
shot” one day, and resuming the action at 
the same point, in the same mood, and with 
the same facial expression some four days 
later. 

Further, the scope of all gestures must 
be reduced. In the operatic acting to which 
I am accustomed, large, sweeping gestures 
are the order of the day. The first time I 
tried a broad sweep of the arm in the films 
my arm was cut off at the elbow. The 
film-band, which is so powerfully magni- 
fied on the screen, is in reality no larger 
than an oversize postage stamp, and all 
gestures must be confined to fit within its 
limits. That is why most of the emotions 
depicted in the movies must be conveyed 
through facial pantomime and eye work. 
A two-inch wave of the hand must take the 
place of the operatic sweep of arm. The 
next time you visit the talkies, notice how 
the actors walk on and off the scenes, but 
remain more or less still in the scenes 
themselves, as far as large-scale motions 
are concerned. 

The advantage of. this is that the impor- 
tant. moments can be emphasized to a 
greater degree than on the stage, and that 
the acting is, perhaps, more precise. The 
disadvantage is that the actor’s emotional 
continuity is constantly broken into, and, 
when it is resumed, eventually, mechanical 
methods must be called into help. In ‘The 
Rogue Song,” for instance, I had to sing:a 
song that lasted about four minutes. In 
the talkies, this is a long scene. It was 
intensely hot, and the lights beat down on 
me like concentrated fire. Almost immedi- 
ately, I began to perspire, and, in another 
moment, the beads of moisture were rolling 
down my face so that they were in danger 
of showing in the film. The scene had 
to be stopped, to give me a chance to wipe 
my face. 

This interruption meant that the sound 
track had to be cut and resumed at the 
very note at which I had left off, and the 
film band, too. Giving me the note in the 
music was simple enough. Cutting the 
action, though, involved quite a procedure. 
First, my feet had to be outlined in chalk 
at the exact spot where I had been stand- 
ing. Then, my fingers had to be marked 
on my uniform, in the place where I had 
placed my hand on my heart. Next, the 
director made a careful note of the angle 
of my head and the expression of my face, 
and then, at last, I could stop to wipe away 
the perspiration from my face. It is well 
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to draw points like these to the attention 
of students in operatic classes, who may 
think that acting is acting! 


Opera at “Movie” Prices 


HERE IS no doubt that the talkies 

will soon bring entire operas and con- 
cert recitals to the movie public at movie 
prices, This has not been done yet, be- 
cause at present no widespread demand 
exists for this sort of entertainment 
throughout the country as a whole. To 
date music thrives as a popular amusement 
only in Germany and Italy. But the music 
which has been given our public has been 
so enthusiastically received that a greater 
demand is being created every day. As this 
demand grows, there will be more oppor- 
tunities for talented young musicians. 
Small indications point the way towards 
it already. The Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
studios employ a capable vocal teacher on 
yearly contract, to build voices and improve 
the singing and talking methods of the 
actors already affiliated with them. Some 
years ago there were hundreds of musi- 
cians of ability, but of less stellar renown, 
who toured the country, giving perform- 
ances at less than stellar fees. The num- 
ber of these has fallen off tremendously 
during the past five years, and many of 
these musicians are working in the radio 
and talkie studios. 

I believe that opera will have to be adapted 
and modified to suit the structural needs 
of the talking films, since long shots of an 
entire opera straight through would be 
monotonous. I have no reason to doubt, 
though, that strictly musical work in the 
talkies is on the increase, and that they 
offer a definite career for young people 
with trained voices. The talkies are Amer- 
ica’s best chance of popularizing good mu- 
sic and of affording the remote districts of 
our country a chance to see and hear the 


best. This value of the talkics cannot pe 
overestimated. 

There exists, at present, two obstacles to 
the popularization of good ‘musical per- 
formances, and the talkies have it in their 
power to do away with both of them. One 
of these is cost. The best seat at a movie 
costs less than the cheapest at an opera 
or at a good recital, and affords the spec- 
tator better visual and acoustic facilities. 
The other obstacle lies in the inexplicable 
but none-the-less actual psychological fact 
that the average person still feels a bit shy 
of “high brow” art, as such. The man 
in the street who whistled I’m Always 
Chasing Rainbows, some years back, would 
have needed a bit of urging to spend money 
on a piano recital which included the Cho- 
pin Fantasia Impromptu from which the 
rainbow song derived! Of course, this 
oughtn’t to be so, but it is. 


The Cure for High-Brow-Phobia 


HE PAINLESS. popularization of 

good music, through the far-reaching 
media of radio and talkies, can cure and is 
curing this hesitancy. By painless populari- 
zation, I mean that the phychologically ex- 
pert talkie producers are giving the public 
good music, simply as music, without 
frightening them off by “high brow” label- 
ings. When my own talkies first came out, 
the M-G-M people were careful not to 
advertise me as “baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company.” There is a vast 
section of the country’s movie public to 
whom ‘such a billing would havé meant 
“something for the high brows—something 
for the swells—something to keep away 
from.” Instead, I was billed simply as 
Lawrence Tibbett—a new actor who sings! 
And those very people who might have 
been shy of a Metropolitan Opera baritone 
came to hear this Tibbett person and, I am 
grateful to say, liked him, too! 


Pusical Jargon of 


Hornpipe: <A step-dance seemingly pe- 
culiar to Great Britain. In its early (13th 
century) form it was in triple measure, as 
the following extract from The London 
Hornpipe will show: 


A radical change took place about 1760 
when the Hornpipe became popular with 
leading dancers of the London stage, but 
with the music changed to rapid quadruple 
measure frequently indicated alla breve. 
This form persists to our day, and the 
Fisher's Hornpipe is still the “show piece” 
of many a fiddler of rural America. 


* * * * 


Hymn: A song of praise or adoration 
to the Deity. 
Originally “an ode of joy,’ hymns have 


er nee 


After the entire movie public has heard 
three or four or five Metropolitan Opera 
singers, and found that it need not be 
afraid of them, the form of advertising 
may change, and good singing will be on 
the highroad to painless popularization. 
The main thing, after all, is to get good 
music and good singing before the people, 
and there is not the slightest doubt that 
this is taking place. The public is being 


put into closer touch with good musician- - 


ship, through an eminently popular medi- 
um. That is one way of building a musi- 
cal tradition. ; 

I have frequently been asked about the 
type of voice that “takes” well in the talk- 
ies. Just as some faces photograph better 
than others, regardless of the comparative 
pulchritude of the faces, so some voices 
record better than others, regardless of the 
inherent merits of the voice compared. 
Just what the qualities are, which make 
voices “take,” is not definitely known. As 
a rule, though, men’s voices take better than 
women’s, which might lead one to sup- 
pose that the reproducing mechanisms are 
kinder to the voices of heavier timber. As 
a rule, this is true in radio work, too. 

On the whole, then, I can say that the 
talkies offer a splendid chance of a career 
to young, fresh, trained voices. Beginners 
might do well to look into the matter, re- 
membering, of course, that they will be al- 
lowed to begin only in the smallest way, de- 
spite their years of study and training. They 
should remember, too, that talkie work is 
no haphazard affair, with which to toy as a 
stop-gap. The talkies are proving them- 
selves a potent force in the nationalizing 
of good music, and aware men direct their 
destinies. They want the best only. That 
is why only the best singing technic will 
be able to succeed and endure there. As- 
pirants for honors must not let themselves 
be led astray by catchy, quick-success meth- 
ods of “talkie technic.” There are none! 


the Radio (larified 
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been sung from times immemorial to man’s 
conception of the Creator, to ancestors, 
gods, kings, heroes, or saints; in fact, to 
anyone whom superstition, fear or piety 
has led man to address in praise or suppli- 
cation. 

The true metrical hymn, as known to- 
day, was introduced into the church sery- 
ice by St. Ambrose in the form now known 
as long metre. 

Hymns are now sung in almost every 
metre known to literary verse, and the 
music is quite as varied as the themes and 
lines. In fact, it is quite doubtful if there 
is a store of music and poetry richer than 
that of the Hymnology of the Christian 


Church. 
Pee ae 


Idyl, Idyll (German, Jdyl'Ic; French, 
Idylle; Italian, /dillio—ee-deé-lee-o): A 
short pastoral composition, rhapsodic in its 
nature. 

* Ok OK Ok 


Imitative Music: Music in which the 
sounds of nature—such as thunder, the 
singing of birds, the rushing of winds or 
water—are introduced. 

Classic examples are in Beethoven’s 
“Pastoral Symphony,” Haydn's “Creation” 
and particularly in Handel’s “Israel in 


Egypt.” 


Impromptu: <A piece free in form and 
in the style of an improvisation, so that it 
does not observe strictly the rules of form, 


* OK * OK 


Improvisation: Music created and de- 
veloped as it is being executed. 


6) ok ODE 
Incidental Music: Music composed to 


be performed before the rising of the cur- 
tain, between the acts, or during particu- 


larly dramatic or emotional scenes of a , 


drama. Classic examples are the “Eg- 
mont” music by Beethoven, and the “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, (including the 
famous Wedding March)” music by Men- 


delssohn, 
kk Ok OX 


Intermezzo: <A short, generally medita- 
tive, composition, to be played between 
scenes of an opera, usually for the purpose 
of sustaining a mood already created or to 
prepare the audience for a sharply con- 
trasted mood to follow. Probably the best 
known modern pieces in this form are the 
Intermezzo from Mascagni’s “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” (mahz-cahn-yeez cah-vahl-lay- 
ree-ah roos-tee-cah’-nah) and the Medita- 
tion from Massenet’s “Thais” (mas-say- 
nays tah-eece). 

The title is used also for independent 


“ 


The Absent Audience y 


HE ONLY drawback I found in 

work was the missing stimulus 
audience. It is quite true that the im 
glare of camera lights and micro 
proves more disconcerting than the f 
of thousands of eyes. Anyone w 
used to facing audiences grows accu 
to the psychic influence which em 
from those thousands of heterog 
units which combine to form that pr 
factor—My Audience. Their coldne 
depress you, their enthusiasm buoys y 
and the feeling of contact with them 
you live more keenly. In the ta 
face only the eye of the camera, 
microphones,. and mechanics, all 
their own jobs. No one is ui 
spell! You have no means of gaug 
goodness or badness of your effect 
ple. And you miss that gauge of 
forts which rises so subtly to 
on the stage. _ Still, that obstacle 
surmounted by mental training. T 
people who begin talkie work without! 
experience will not feel it at all. 
them I say, “Do your best; aim at the] 
est. vecal standards; stand by thei 
swervingly—and watch the talkies !” 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON® 
TIBBETT.S, ARTICLE as 

1, How might talkies be used t 
vantage as a means of vocal culture? 


2. What are the peculiar difficult 
movie acting? d 


3. What are the dangers in tryt 
make a'voice a “radio” or a “talkie” 7 

4. What are some of the means 4. 
popularize opera in the talkies? 

5. How may the actor Icarn to 
without the stimulus of an audience? 


compositions in the spirit éf thos 
scribed. 
KOK OK OF! 


Introduction: A phrase, a the 
movement, which serves to announ 
beginning of a musical work. It m 
from a few chords to a fully 
overture. For opera this term i 
applied to a prelude not so fully 
as would be a complete overture. 

The term is sometimes used for t 
scene of an opera, as in Moza 
Magic Flute.” 


Invention: A composition of 
promptu character; or, as with Ba 
and rather strictly written move 
two or three parts, not too serious 
fined in form. : 

* ok Ok 

Irlandaise: Music, usually in the 

forms, in the Irish style. My 
x Oe Ok OK 

Jagerlied (German, yah-gur-lecd 
huntsman’s, or hunting, song. It is” 
in lively sextuple measure and 
tive and rhythmical nature. 

* * * * 


Jig (English) : See Gigue. 
(Continued on pag 


‘ETUDE 


SING able to play well at sight is 
of far more practical value to the 
teacher or pupil than having a reper- 
of only a few pieces which have 
trained into the fingers for a number 
irs to the exclusion of all else. The 
may be compared to a person who 
ick up a newspaper, magazine or 
and read and understand the con- 
adily and the latter to a person who 
pver learned to read readily and can 
only a few selections learned by rote. 
ire are instances of quite clever per- 
: f a few pieces who cannot play 


rs of 
An or simple accompaniment at sight 
vhose outlook on music in general is 
ore of a narrowly circumscribed 
tter. The fact that there are many 
cases shows that sight-playing de- 
upon more than mere study of 
c, studies and pieces. It requires 
1 practice. The idea that some players 
- impossible to learn to play at sight has 
Sis in actual fact. Anyone who has a 
mount of technic and who will fol- 
te plan here submitted, for six months 
1 average of thirty minutes’ daily 
ce will find himself satisfied with 
esults. It is well to remember here 
vords of Josh Billings, the country 
jopher, “There is few people that 
he best they kin, and them as does 
S surprised at the result.” 
us suppose that the pianist is able to 
By well compositions such as Cle- 
s and Kuhlau’s sonatinas, Heller’s 
*s, Opus 46, Czerny’s “School of Ve- 
also pieces of a grade correspond- 
them in difficulty. Let us suppose 
that he is fairly well grounded in 
arpeggios and small sequential 
; founded on the scale (broken 
He should begin his sight-read- 
very simple pieces and set his 
at a tempo which he thinks 
‘him to play the piece with few 
He should also count aloud during 
weeks of this drill—after that, 
This is very important. He 
p time even if some notes have 
the board.” 
Id form the habit of looking in 
of his playing. If at first he can 
7 one or two beats ahead his eyes, 
ek, should be able to run at least 
in advance of his playing. But 
motto must be: keep strict time; 
notes and proper fingering pos- 
do not stop to correct errors. 
s laboring through the piece the 
id try over the parts that are 
troublesome. He should re- 
piece several times, increasing the 
is he is able, then try other pieces 
manner. 


Duet-Playing 
SING a gradual increase in the 


y of his selections and looking 
ore in advance of it, the student 


> as well as useful in that one 
‘-k serves as a check upon that 
. A spirit of emulation is 
is a very decisive factor 


By Cari F. SCHMITT 


towards advancement. The pianist should 
find someone who is similarly interested 
and begin with simple duets, each practic- 
ing privately beforehand, both primo and 
secondo parts. This preliminary practice 
will be necessary until neither player is 
confused by having to read both hands in 
the treble or the bass clefs. 

Furthermore, in practicing privately the 
primo and secondo parts, the pianist should 
be sure to be seated at the proper point 
before the keyboard, just as he would be 
when playing with his partner. In playing 
primo he should sit with the center of his 
body in front of 


Ex.41 


— 


When playing secondo he should be in 
front of 


Ex. 2 


He should play the primo as often as he 
does the secondo or he will become one- 
sided, musically speaking, and miss much 
of the benefit this training can give him. 
The pianist should not confine himself 
exclusively to so-called popular duets for 
the reason that they leave nearly all of the 
melody and passage work to the primo 
and nothing much but chords to the 


secondo. He should make use mostly of 
compositions in which the passage work 
and rhythmic variety is more evenly dis- 
tributed among both parts. This is con- 
ducive to better musicianship and is far 
more interesting. For this purpose, at 
this stage of progress, there is nothing 
better than the beautiful little sonatinas 
by Jacob Schmitt, opus 208 and 209, ar- 
ranged for four hands. These can be fol- 
lowed by the four-hand sonatas by Dia- 
belli, opus 32, 33, 37, 38, 73, also by the 
four-hand sonatinas by Kuhlau, opus 44 
and 66. He should try them repeatedly 
until he can play them at the proper tempo 
and fairly correctly as to technic and expres- 
sion. He should use the proper fingering, 
or, where none is indicated, sensible, clear 
fingering. 

The student should try over all the music 
in THE Etrupr. He should make use of 
public libraries that possess music. To be- 
come really proficient in sight-playing he 
must play over stacks and stacks of music. 
German musicians have a term for this re- 
quirement. They say that, in order to 
become a good sight-player, one must be- 
come a notenfresser, literally, a “devourer 
of notes,” 


Accompaniments 


Sone AND duet work should be sup- 

plemented with hymns and accompani- 
ments to anthems and choruses as well as 
to vocal and instrumental solos. Such 
practice will help to round out the pianist’s 
musical education and make him a good 


Tylore Greetings for Paderewski 


In May Tue Etupbe presented a series of tributes from emunent pianists 


to their famous colleague, Ignace Jan 


Paderewski, upon the occasion of the 


completion of his triumphal tour of the Country in his seventieth year. 


Two excellent tributes. came too late 
herewith: 


EsteEEMED MASTER: 

It is a special pleasure to me to express 
to you on your seventieth birthday my pro- 
foundest wishes. 

The enormous impression which I re- 
ceived through your divine playing at the 
Beethoven Festival at Bonn still lives un- 
impaired in my memory and has remained 
the greatest inspiration I ever experienced. 

May you, esteemed Master, for a long 
time be preserved to the world in undimin- 
ished greatness and strength. 

In devotion, 
Yours, 
Exry Ney. 


To Tue EtupeE: 

Thank you for giving me the opportu- 
nity of sending a few words to add to the 
general tribute of regard to Mr. Pa- 
derewski on his seventieth birthday. Mr. 
Paderewski was the first great pianist I ever 
heard. When I came as a little boy to 
London he was supreme in the concert 


for inclusion, and they are presented 


world of England. But, apart from my 
admiration for his attainments, I have an- 
other reason for nourishing a particular re- 
gard for him. When I was eleven years 
old, those interested in my future wished to 
raise some money to send me to study with 
Leschetizky and sent an appeal to all the 
rich people who were supposed to care for 
music and in whose salons I played. But 
the response met with was meager. Mr. 
Paderewski stepped into the breach, and 
sent a substantial sum to swell the fund and 
enable me to haye the benefit of his own 
master’s teaching. If it had not been for 
Mr. Paderewski’s generosity I should not 
have been able at that time to go and study 
in Vienna. You can well imagine that the 
service which he rendered me in my boy- 
hood is one I shall never forget. 

Leschetizky told me later on that, di- 
rectly he heard Paderewski play, he real- 
ized that he ought to have a great future as 
a pianist, his sentiment was so noble, and 
his style so heroic. 

Mark Hamsourc, 
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- How to Learn to Play at Sight 


accompanist. The playing of hymns is a 
valuable aid to the study of harmony. 

In practicing accompaniments an eye 
should be kept on the solo part, the pianist 
trying to sing, hum or whistle it not only 
for the purpose of Jearning the composition 
in its entirety but also for the purpose of 
learning how to “follow,” that is, keep in 
touch with the soloist. The pianist may be 
called upon sometimes to accompany on 
short notice or without any notice, and here 
quick sight-reading is essential. Soloists, 
with more or less right, often take liberties 
with the tempo, and, with less propriety, 
with the note values even to the extent of 
making a whole note out of a quarter note. 
The accompanist is supposed to subordi- 
nate himself to such whims, no matter to 
what extent the song may be caricatured 
thereby. Hence the necessity for keeping 
an eye on the solo part. 

Any improvement in technical ability will, 
of course, be reflected in the sight reading. 
Consequently, finger exercises, studies, and 
piano solos should not be neglected— 
neither should memorizing a_ repertoire. 
All of these activities are mutual'y helpful. 

Having made good use of accompani- 
ments one is now able to delve into. the 
symphonic works of the great masters. 
These may be had in two-hand arrange- 
ments, but in this shape they are in the 
main unsatisfactory and do not give the 
player a proper idea of the great originals 
as written for full orchestra. The pianist 
should begin with some of the slow move- 
ments and the menuettos of the Haydn and 
Mozart symphonies and follow up with 
similar movements of the Beethoven 
“First,” “Second” and “Fifth” symphonies. 
Next he should try some of the fast move- 
ments. By this time he will have reached 
a point where reading music at sight will 
be a pleasurable and interesting pastime and 
the material practically unlimited. 

Besides the symphonies of the great 
masters there are the overtures, the orches- 
tral suites and other big numbers. 

Lighter work along the overture line 
will be furnished in the compositions of 
Suppé. Almost all of these four-hand 
arrangements can be bought in the form 
of collections or albums, thus reducing the 
cost materially. Or they may find them in 
the public library. When the whole world 
of music opens out before the student he 
will be amazed at its extent. While he 
surveys this domain he should not fail to 
try some of the piano solo pieces of com- 
posers of the period from about the year 
1600 to about 1770—William Byrd, John 


Bull, Froberger, Pachelbel, Frescobaldi, 
all of whom antedated Bach, and the lat- 
ter’s contemporaries, Daquin, Scarlatti, 


Couperin, Rameau and Galuppi. Especially 
should he remember J. S. Bach and _ his 
son, P. E. Bach. - The study of these com- 
posers’ works gives an insight into the de- 
velopment of music during that period and 
shows to what extent music had already 
developed before Haydn and Mozart. 

In four-hand arrangements of symphonic , 
music the earnest teacher or student will 
find a means to understand and appreciate 


(Continued on page 601) 
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Piano Lessons from the Pasters of Yesteryear 


OME OF the biographers of Liszt speak 
of the “pedagogue” Czerny who, it 
would seem, in no way understood ‘his 
ial pupil, Liszt, forcing him to the dry 
tice of the Sonatas and Etudes of Clem- 
Yet all his contemporaries considered 
Tuy as a master of the first rank, a com- 
ss and remarkabie musician. Already 
he age of fifteen years he was a teacher 
yught after, and his pupils were 
on. Liszt had for Czerny infinite admi- 
On and gratitude. 
fere is what Czerny says in his memoirs: 
Liszt’s father came with his son to Vien- 
and took up lodging near those which 
ecupied. Busy, overloaded with work 
ing the daytime and not wishing to .ac- 
F anything for the lessons which I gave 
his genial child, I devoted several hours 
him every evening. Never have I had 
uipil more industrious in work, more 
dient, more talented.” 
As J knew by experience that children 
this kind, whose intellectual gifts are 
ater than their physical strength, do not 
ich great importance to purely technical 
ik, it seemed necessary to submit my 
€ pupil to a severe discipline in such a 
‘that he was equipped technically with- 
any difficulty. In a short time he suc- 
Jed in playing scales in all keys with ab- 
ite perfection. His hand, marvelously 
ned, was capable of any performance. 
* serious study of the Gradus and of the 
latas of Clementi (which are the best 
doling for the pianist when he knows 
y to practice them as he should) enabled 
to give him the rhythm which he lacked, 
gradation of tone, the correct use of 
amics and musical declamation. That 
) permitted me to have him study later, 
hout having to preoccupy myself with 
technique, Bach and Beethoven, the 
‘it, expression and style of whom he 
lerstood immediately. As I obliged him 
ee very quickly, he became, while being 
oT pianist, an extraordinary 
om. 


S¢ 


Lesson from Thalberg (The Art of 
Singing) 

E CALL attention to the fact also 

that in general people play too 
idly and that they believe that they have 
ved a great deal by displaying great 
terity of the fingers. Playing too rapid- 
iS a capital fault. In a moderate tempo 
working out of a three or four part 
ue and its interpretation, as to correct- 
$ and style, demand and show more 
nt than the rendering of the most bril- 
it, the most rapid and the most compli- 
ed pieces for the piano. It is much more 
icult than one realizes not to hurry and 
to play fast. A recommendation that we 
aid not neglect is to bring a great so- 
ety in the movements of the body and a 
at tranquility of the arm and hand, 
fer to attack the keyboard from too high 
) listen to ourselves, constantly, while 
ying, to question ourselves, to be severe 
vard Ourselyes and to learn to judge 
“seh In general we work too much 
fingers and not enough with the 
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A Lesson from Liszt 

(from “Notes on Liszt, The Teacher” 

by Mme. Auguste Boissier.) 

ISZT desires that the touch be made 

on the fleshy part of the finger, which 
should be neither too extended nor too 
curved. 

By this means the tone is pure, full and 
round. 

For octaves he wishes people to play 
entirely and without exception with the 
wrist, without using the arm, that the 
wrist may rise and fall as by an elastic 
movement. 

He wants an irreproachable evenness in 
the notes; to this he attaches the greatest 
importance. There should be no difference 
of tone in the stroke of the thumb and the 
fourth finger. 

It is important to do exercises slowly, 
always listening to oneself. “Have pa- 
tience with yourself,’ he used to say. 
“All runs can be reduced to a certain 
number of fundamental passages, which 
are the key to all and which must be 
varied. Practice exercises for at least two 
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hours, particularly octaves. Do them in 
scales, the notes always even, the wrist 
loose and flexible, every scale starting 
from pp to arrive at ff, and vice-versa. 
It is essential to avoid stiffness.” 

It is necessary at first to study repeated 
octaves, on the same note, very quickly 
and with a very loose wrist, then in ar- 
peggios. Practice trills with every finger, 
holding down the others on the keyboard. 


“It is essential above everything,” he 
said, “to be master of one’s fingers. One 


should have a full, easy and natural ex- 
pression. I hate anything that is stilted or 
affected.” 

“You see clearly,’ he said on another 
occasion, “that to express all that one feels, 
one should not be encumbered in any way, 
that one should have a technique developed 
to such a degree that everything seems 
easy, a complete series of varied nuances. 
It is necessary to study scales, both hands 
separately, slowly, three or four a day, an 
hour a day if possible. Practice scales in 
thirds and in sixths and many arpeggios in 
diminished sevenths.” 


’ 


FRANZ LISZT 


This is a reproduction from a rare portrait in oils which hangs in the National 
Gallery at Budapest and was photographed for the first time expressly for THE Eruve. 


By the Eminent French Pianist and Geacher 


How Chopin Taught 
( XCERPTS from “The Preface of G. 
Mathias,” for the “Exercises after 
Chopin” by Philipp.) 

“Chopin the pianist? First of all, those 
who have heard Chopin are able easily 
to say that never have they heard any- 
thing like it. His playing was like his 
music. What virtuosity! What vigor! Yes, 
what vigor! The piano was quickened to 
life most intense; and I repeat that the 
instrument, when it was heard as Chopin 
played, never lived as under his fingers. 
It was admirable to experience the emo- 
tion. 

“At this time I recall Chopin at his les- 
son, thus: “Very good, my angel,’ when 
this went well; and he tore his hair when 
it went badly. And what sublime under- 
standing of the masters! How he made 
one to feel and to comprehend! His speech 
was as eloquent as his music.” 


From Stephen Heller 


(Philipp—“Souvenirs of Stephen Heller”) 
134 [a ORDER to play the piano three 


qualities are necessary, will, expres- 
sion, intelligence. These three qualities 
give a planistic individuality. Play musi- 
cally. Practice with the head rather than | 
with the fingers. Think and of 
rhythm. If you play correctly from the 
beginning, you will succeed quickly; if you 
work carelessly, your playing will merely 
become more and more ugly and disordered. 
But, above all, try to be modest.” 


of tone 


A Fragment of a Letter 
From Francis Planté 


|PNee writes in one of his most 
enlivening letters, “Of this same epoch 
(a little antediluvian today) there comes 
to my mind an incident. . I cannot resist 
the pleasure of quoting it to you, because 
it enables me to state in an original way 
that the greatest artists can be modest and 
at the same time remain sincere. 
“Thalberg was then at the height of 
his reputation and I was one of his most en- 
thusiastic admirers. As he had promised 
my father to come and spend an entire 
day with us in the country, I wanted to 
have him hear (it was very necessary +o 
entertain Thalberg with music) one of 
his compositions, other than those which 
encumbered every piano of the time, such 
as the Fantaisie on ‘Don Juan, or the 
Huguenots, or the Prayer from ‘Moses in 
Egypt,’ and asked him to be good enough 
to send me, in order that I might become 
familiar with it, the one of his composi- 
tions in which he. was the most particularly 
interested, in a word the one which he pre- 
ferred .... I meant by that to refer to 
his own personal piano composition... . 
Receiving nothing after several days 1 
was a little disappointed. But on the ap- 
pointed day I had the pleasure of seeing 
our guest arrive with a roll of music in 
his hand. I seized it immediately, thor- 
oughly decided to read it on the spot be- 
fore its composer. In my eagerness I 
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failed at first to notice the title and could 
read only these words written on the 
cover in the handwriting of Thalberg: 
‘What I like best in my music,’ and the 
title of the piece was ‘Kreisleriana’ of 
Schumann. 

“Thalberg readily cultivated play on 
words, and he seemed delighted to have 
found this example which summed up at 
once his great and sincere modesty and 
his enthusiastic admiration for Schumann. 
Is not that charming on the part of a 
celebrated artist who knew only success 
and adulation? I shall say no more; this 
example of great modesty coming from so 
high a source seems as if it must be a 
precious lesson to young-artists . 

That cannot do other than bring them good 
fortune.” 
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Busoni 

eo’! who had the privilege of en- 

nobling everything by his genius and 
who was a sort of magician of the piano 
(how many times have we been hypnotized 
by the miracle of his performances!) said 
that what is most important of all is de- 
tail. Frequently it is this perfection of 


detail which differentiates the great pianist 
from the beginner. The characteristic of 
the true artist is the search after perfec- 
tion. It is essential to know how to listen 
to oneself. 

In a letter of December, 1923, he wrote: 

“When I play in a concert, no one listens 
to me more attentively than I do myself. 
I try to hear and to judge every note, and 
my attention is so concentrated on my con- 
ception of the work that I am interpreting 
that I am unconscious of everything else. 
Thus do I seek to make constant progress. 
I am always looking for new beauties, 
aud, even while -playing in public, I come 
to conceive and execute details which are 
as it were revelations to me. I try always 
to remain perfectly conscious and lucid. 

“I have the good thought of making, in 
time to come, a new method. You see how 
much we agree in certain views. In all 
ways you encourage me to go on.” (Is 
it not admirable that this master, the 
greatest of all pianists, still seeks to ad- 
vance? Three months after this letter, he 
was dead—and it is the greatest loss pos- 
sible to music.—THE WRITER.) 


Gwo Famous WacDowell Pieces 


By Mrs. EpwarpD MacDowELL 


OVER, AND over again, I have been asked 
to tell the stories of Mr. MacDowell’s most 
popular two lighter pieces; To a Wild Rose 
and The Water Lily. So far as I know, 
these as I now give them have not before 
been in print. 

One of these pieces sounds so practical 
and unromantic, and the other quite the 
reverse; and yet both are perhaps equally 
lovely to those who know them. 

There was one habit MacDowell in- 
herited from his parish training, the con- 
sciousness of the need of daily practice, 
not only on the piano but also in writing 
music. So each day—or he at least in- 
tended to do it each day—just to keep a 
fluency in writing notes, he was apt to jot 
down three or four measures of music, 
most of which he threw away, once in a 
while keeping them. 

One morning, after he had left his music 
room, I went in, as was my daily habit, to 
tidy up; and, instead of in the wastebasket, 
there was lying on the floor a scrap of 
paper which had music on it.I .picked it 
up and when MacDowell came in at night 
I said to him, “This is quite a pretty little 
tune.” 

He looked at it, laughed and said, “It 
is not so bad, but is as simple as the wild 
roses that grow behind the cabin.” 

From these few measures he later wrote 
what is now known as To a Wild Rose. 
Which is the not very romantic tale of its 
making. 

The story of The Water Lily is much 
prettier. 

MacDowell had lived in Europe over 
twenty years and knew almost nothing of 
his own country outside of New York; and 
so he found great delight, at our home in 
New Hampshire, in wandering over the 


hills and past deserted and tumble-down 
houses left long before by the people who 
went West when they heard of the splendid 
farming land to be had in contrast to the 
rocky soil of New England. 

Suddenly, on a hot day, an actual stream 
of perfume seemed to come from nowhere. 
MacDowell turned and said, “What is 
that ?” 

I laughed and asked, 
seen a water lily?” 

“No,” he replied. 

We turned a corner of the old road, and 
there was a muddy, ugly, black pool but 
entirely covered with water lilies. 

MacDowell, who seldom expressed his 
feelings in words, did so, however, this 
time. He had been born im one of the 
quiet streets of East New York, in those 
days when there were no tenement houses, 
just rows of little houses; and when he 
came back and went down to find his old 
home all had been swept away; great ugly 
tenement houses covered the ground; and 
these were filled with swarms of people 
from the other side of the water so that 
it all seemed very hopeless and sordid. 

As MacDowell looked at the black pool 
covered with water lilies his face brightened 
and he said, “You know, that reminds me 
of the East Side of New York—an ugly, 
black community; but out of it will spring 
some of the best men and women in our 
country. When I think of these lilies, their 
stems starting down in that black mud and 
coming up through the water to burst into 
bloom in the sunlight, it symbolizes my 
belief in our great nation.” 

Could he have lived to see our “Colony” 
in its fruition, he would have found here 
more than one genius born amid just such 
conditions as:he described. 


“Have you never 


Go Make the Left Hand Agile 
By W. L. Crark 


1. Teacu the notes for the left hand as 
soon as possible after those for the right 
have been learned. 


2. Assign special scale practice for the 
left hand. 


3. Give short assignments that call for 
frequent left-hand drill. 
4. Give pieces with left hand melody. 


5. Repeatedly review selections that con- - 


tain difficulties for the left hand. 


“All over the world the woman-mind is taking up music. 


The ban that 


led Fanny Mendelssohn to publish her music under her brother's name has 
gone where the puritanic theory of disgracefulness of the music profession ° 
now twineth its choking coils.-—Rupert HuGHES. 
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OR NEARLY a year now the new 

Brunswick recordings, repressed from 

the German Polydor lists, have com- 
manded more and more the attention of 
the discriminating music-lover. And now 
for several months past their lists have of- 
fered the most imposing group of the 
better recordings. Critical praise has been 
accorded these lists on all sides, and the 
prestige of their sponsors has grown in 
accordance. It is good to notice some 
improvement in these new Brunswick discs, 
as regards surface noise and quality of 
material, over the records issued two years 
ago. 

A recent list, featuring an excellent pres- 
entation of Dvorak’s “‘New World’ Sym- 
phony,” played by the State Opera Orches- 
tra of Berlin under the direction of Ehrich 
Kleiber, brings us the best recordings so 
far of this symphony and also of Brahms’ 
“Academic Festival Overture” and of De- 
bussy’s two Nocturnes, Nuages and Fétes. 

Kleiber’s reading of Dvorak’s symphory 
sets forth its simple sentiment and its 
rhythmic buoyancy in a vital manner, This 
admirable conductor, wisely eschewing the 
stress of sentiment, particularly in the fa- 
mous “Largo,” gives us a thoroughly en- 
joyable and enduring performance of a 
popular work. Brahms’ “Academic Festi- 
val Overture” which has come to us re- 
cently in two recorded versions was com- 
posed in 1880 as a tribute to the Breslau 
University, in lieu of a doctor’s degree 
which they had bestowed on the composer 
the previous year. It is founded upon 
German student songs,* and presents a 
lively medley of melodies. that shows, as 
one writer has set forth, that Brahms had 
the students more in mind when he wrote 
it than the professors. Mengelberg, con- 
ducting his own orchestra in Amsterdam, 
gives us a solid, forceful reading of this 
work, Columbia discs 67893-67894D, which 
makes us believe that he places his accent 
on the first word of the title rather than 
the second. Julius Pritwer conducting the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, Brunswick 
discs 90155-90156, sets a more lively pace 
and thereby projects the ‘student spirit, 
which was the intent .of the composer. 

Of Debussy’s three “Nocturnes” for or- 
chestra, the first two have won much popu- 
larity in the concert-hall. The third, Sir- 
énes, unfortunately is seldom performed 
because it demands a chorus of women’s 
voices. The Nocturnes rank among De- 
bussy’s most important works and deserve 
to be known and appreciated by all music- 
levers. They may be sympathetically ap- 
proached, says Lawrence Gilman, “only 
when it is understood that they are dream- 
pictures, fantasies, rather than mere pic- 
turesque transcripts of reality.’ The first, 
Nuages (Clouds), gives us “the slow and 
melancholy march of clouds traversing a 
somber sky.” The second, Festivals, is 
a dream procession of, “chi ral beings 
perceived by the composer in the silvery 
dust scintillating on the moonbeams.” Al- 
bert Wolff, the eminent French conductor, 
already noted for his excellent recordings, 
gives us by far the best recorded inter- 
pretations of these compositions (Bruns- 
wick discs 90158-90159). 


Again the “Bolero” 


AVEL’S “Bolero,” which we originally 
designated some months back in these 
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By PETER HUGH REED 
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pages as the “Stein Song of the 
gentsia,” turns up again on records. 
time Mengelberg and his justly — 
Dutch band do honors to the in 
rhythm of Ravel’s Iberian dance, on 
umbia discs 67890-67891D. Menge 
penchant for plangency and flare, am 
careful adherence to unaltered ¢ 
make of this recording the most ef 
of the four so far in existence. A 
fidelity and clarity of the projection 
out the changing choirs of ins 
finer decision and more realism f 
any of the other three. It is a pif 
this recording arrives so late, be 
the case of one owning another set, 
not very likely that duplication 
selection will be considered. : 
A recording of Brahms’ “Sonat 
Violin and Piano in G major, Opu 
has been made available. It comes 
in Columbia album 155, played by 17 
Seidel and Arthur Loesser. This 
sonata founded in part upon the 
song Regenlicd and hence sometimes k 
as the sonata of the “falling rain,” 
of the allusion of dropping rain in # 
movement. 4 
Seidel’s interpretation of this 
genial work is not an unanswerable 
His style, perhaps through constar 
ing of popular classics and sacche 
nalities on the radio, has become rath 
even and his conceptions as in the 4 
work tend toward sentimentality. E 
one of the most earnest and rom 
tone-poets, knew the value of 
but never at any time could one, ¥ 
lieve, accuse him of cloying sweets 
sentimentality. Mr. Seidel may 
Brahms and may wish to exploit h 
but we believe the style he uses — 
case is not the most satisfactory 
most complimentary one for that s 
and uncompromising genius. Howe 
is good to have this recording whi 
the gap of the one missing vic 
Piano sonata not on records to dé 
cause it permits us to become tho 
familiar with a wholly delightful w 
Manuel de Falla, undoubtedly _ 


foremost contemporary composer, 7 
represented on discs by record: 


“Harpsichord Concerto” (Colu 
67922-67923D), and by his sym 
tasy “Nights in the Gardens 
(Columbia album set 156). ‘ 

The latter is a colorful work fe 
and orchestra wherein the co 
us his impressions of three 
in Spain. The music is 
piquant. By turns, it is strang 
nebulous and hauntingly beau 
each section evokes an impre: 
all its own. The perforn 
work by a Sevillian chamber 
an admirable one and the 
especially faithful to its ing 
mentation. 


iments 
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For Harpsichord 
E FALLA’S “Harpsichord (¢ 
written for Wanda 
strikingly original composition. 
posed for five instroniaal ‘ 
chord. By turns, this 
savage, then verges on the 2 
again, is austere and disse 
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Ex.2 Sonata in E Wagenseil 
Allegroassai & 


You will be interested to learn that a court 
costume was provided of “lilac cloth, with 
a white watered silk outer vest of similar 
colour . . .. both suit and vest being edged 
with deep gold braid.” Mozart's life-size 
picture in this attire is to be seen in the 
Museum. 

Not long after, in June, 1763, Wolfgang 
now in his eighth year set out with the 
family on a much more ambitious journey. 
Traveling this time through Munich, 
Frankfort and\-Paris, they eventually ar- 
rived in London some ten months later, 
that is, in 1764. During this eventful 
journey young Mozart appeared before 
various courts and in public with great 
distinction. He played the harpsichord, 
organ, and violin, extemporized, transposed 
at sight, accompanied from both score and 
figured bass. 

Here, then, we have at a glimpse the 
course of instruction which his father, a 
conscientious taskmaster, had mapped out 
for him. Later on in his tour in Italy we 
have further evidence of its comprehensive 
character, 

At Frankfort, Goethe, then a boy of 
barely fourteen, met him, and retained a 
vivid impression of “the little man with his 
child’s sword and his. curly hair.” 


At The Organ 
T THE Royal Chapel at Versailles, 


Mozart’s organ playing was more ap- 
preciated than that on the harpsichord. 
“The people,’ writes his father, “are all 
crazy about my children.” It was in Paris 
that Mozart’s first printed works appeared, 
namely, four sonatas for harpsichord with 
violin accompaniment. ‘“Imagine,’ writes 
his father, “the noise these sonatas will 
make in the world, when people read on 
the title page that they are the work of a 
child seven years old .... I tell you God 
daily works new wonders in this child.” 

The two children also performed on this 
tour “double concertos on two claviers” 
and Wolfgang in addition sang songs with 
great expression. In London the presence 
of the young king, George III of German 
descent, and of Johann Christian Bach, 
music-master to the queen and youngest 
son of the great Bach, ensured a sympa- 
thetic reception. It is a charming picture, 
the London Bach taking young Mozart be- 
tween his knees and starting him off on a 
sonata, he himself playing here and there, 
and the boy continuing it. 


“The King” relates his father “placed 
before him pieces’ by Wagenseil, Bach, 


Abel and Handel, all of which he played 
off. He played on the King’s organ in 
such a manner that his hearers preferred 
him on the organ to the clavier.” 

Handel, now dead five years, had been 
in the habit of playing an organ concerto as 
an interlude during the performance of his 
Oratorios in London, and it is interesting 
to note that the father says, regarding a 
concert given at Ranelagh, “I have per- 
mitted Wolfgang to play the British pa- 
triot and perform an organ concerto on this 
occasion.” 

Mozart’s few Organ pieces, by the way, 
are rarely played; they include some fifteen 
short movements for organ and _ strings, 
termed Sonatas, from which a selected suite 


has been published. Journeying back 
through Holland, Mozart was invited to 
play on the great organ at Haarlem. “This 
organ,” writes his father “is a magnificient 
work of sixty-eight stops, all of metal.” 

The historian Burney writing four years 
later describes this organ as “the lion of the 
place; but to hear this lion roar is attained 
with more expence than to hear all the 
lions and tygers in the Tower of London.” 
It is interesting to see that Mozart de- 
clared to Stein that the organ was his “pas- 
sion” and “in his eyes the King of Instru- 
ments.” 


A Great Traveler 


HE MOZART family again eschel 

Salzburg after an absence of three 
years. The young prodigy was now well 
launched on a life of travel with intermit- 
tent pauses here and there. It is a great 
wonder to us how he could have found time 
for study, and for sufficient practice of 
his own works to render them in public, as 
well as for composition. Travel at that 
period was no light undertaking. One of 
Mozart's letters described his coach jour- 
ney from Paris to Strasbourg, a distance of 
304 miles. He says: “I submitted to this 
conveyance for 8 days, but longer I could 
not stand it—not on account of the fatigue, 
for the carriage was well hung, but from 
want of sleep. We were off every morning 
at four o'clock, and were obliged to rise at 
three.’ One must again exclaim, ‘How 
could he find time to practice!” 

Doubtless his father: deserved all the 
credit for his son’s triumph, for he was 
tutor, critic, organizer and travel agent all 
in one—and in the days of the stage coach 
this was no light task. 

The hoy’s travels included four visits to 
Vienna of about 195 miles, seven to Munich 
of 96 miles and three to Italy of 800 miles, 
beside the visit to Paris, 580 miles, Page 
land, 865 miles, Brussels, 600 to 700 miles. 
There were also visits to Prague, 150 miles, 
Berlin, 360 miles, and Frankfort, 500 miles. 


Mozart's Early Style 
OZART’S early style seems to have 
been founded on Wagenseil and on 
that of J. C. Bach, both popular composers 
in the gallant style of the period. An in- 
teresting Andante by J. C. Bach here 


John Christian Bach 
(1735-1782) 


Ex.3 Andante- 
Molto moderato ,. 
am 


You will notice the 
The style 
reminds one of Mozart’s light educational 


gives an example of it. 
resemblance to an old Irish Air. 


Sonatas. At the age of 21 he heard the 
famous Mannheim’ Orchestra. Some of 
them, he says, “stared in such a ludicrous 
way, evidently thinking that because I am 
little and young nothing great or mature is 
to be found in me; but they shall soon find 
it out.” 

We must remember, in any account of 
Mozart as a student, that his ambition was 
to excel firstly as a composer and that, to 
represent his compositions adequately in 
public, he would adapt them to his style 
of technic and capacity. At first his 
horizon was not a very wide one, and it 
was not until comparatively maturer years, 
when he settled in Vienna at the age of 
25, that he got to know and esteem the 
great works of Bach and Handel thor- 


oughly, though he heard something of 
Handel’s Oratorios when a child in Lon- 
don. Remember that everywhere the 
Italian composers and soloists were the 
fashion, 

Of Mozart’s piano works, his C minor 
Sonata and Fantasia in C minor together 
with the Peter’s selection of Concertos, 
seven in number, are the best. -His Con- 
certos present to us some of his best music. 
Take, for instance, the “D minor Concerto” 
as arranged for two pianos. Get a friend 
to play the orchestra part on an American 
organ (tuned to your piano) and take the 
piano solo, as given on the piano, and you 
will have some charming music. 


Ex.4 Mozart 


Piano Solo 


The solo parts are not really difficult. 
not neglect a chance of hearing the “D 
minor” when performed with an orchestra. 


Genius For Extemporization 
T ONE POINT ina concerto an ex- 


temporization is expected though 
today this is almost a lost art. In this 
Mozart was hailed as an “uncomparable 


genius.” A writer from Paris (Grimm) 
says, “He has routed and put -to silence 
organists who were thought very skillful 
in London.” 

How many modern mature musicians 
would undertake such a program as this, 
given in Italy: 

No. 6. Air sung and composed e-- 
tempore, on words previously unseen, with 
harpsichord accompaniment. 

No. 7. Extempore Sonata for harpsi- 
chord, subject provided. 

No. 10. Fugue “executed extempore”’ 
on a given theme. 

No. 11. Improvised harpsichord accom- 
paniment to a violin part. 

No. 13. Violin part extemporised for a 
trio. 

Yet this was done by a boy of 14 who 
was in other respects quite natural. Mo- 
zart’s father encouraged his son as one who 
might also become “the first violinist in 
Europe.” 

There is a charming boyish picture of 
Mozart’s meeting Thomas Linley, the tal- 
ented young English violinist (who was 
drowned later at the age of 21). Mozart's 
father writing from Rome says, “this boy 
who plays exquisitely and who is just of 
Wolfgang’s size and age, met us at the 
house of the poetess, Signora Corilla. The 
two boys performed by turns the whole 
evening amidst continual embracings. ... 
Little Thomas accompanied us home and 
cried bitterly on learning that we were 
going to set off next day.” 


Moxzart’s Intensive Studentship 


HERE FOLLOW two more glimpses 

of the young composer. 
at the age of fourteen to write long letters 
in Italian or Latin he is found at Naples, 
on his Italian tour, wrestling, with prob- 
lems in arithmetic. One sces that his 
schooling was not neglected. Writing 
Martini, the composer, he says, “we live in 
this world in order always to learn in- 
dustriously. . . . I amuse myself in the 
meantime by writing church and chamber 
music.” The other pictures him on_ his 
return to Rome after a journey of 25 
hours without sleep. His father relates it 
thus: “I placed Wolfgang on a chair; he 
began immediately to snore and slept so 


_ certos, 16 quartets and 2 quin 


Do. 


‘one days of August, John Ru 


Already able - 
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soundly that I undressed him comp 
and put him to bed without his givi 
least symptom of waking.” Next me 
“he could not imagine how he had ge 
bed.” 

And yet, in spite of this kind ¢ 
Mozart had by the age of 18 cor 
long list of works including 
phonies, 9 masses, 3 oratorios, 7 o 
works, 23 violin sonatas, 5 pi 


a studentship was and is absolutely a 
ing, for we have here not merely ep! 
works written as mere studies, 
of the finest. works ever written, | 
for all time, and a monument to 
the greatest geniuses, if not the g 
who ever lived. All honor to Le 
Chapel Master, his father and 
talented, devoted, upright and 
man. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
WESTERBY’S ARTIC 


1. By what means was Mozart's 
im music first discovered? 

2. What is the difficulty in acco 
from figured bass? 
- 3. What composers influenced 
early style? 

4. Who was Thomas Linley ana 
was his connection with Mosart? 

5. In what branches of music did i 
excel? 


Pilusic of the Pylon 


By ALETHA M. BONNER 
AUGUST 


Historic Foreword: The midsut 
month of August, with its golden sun 
its yellow fields of ripened grain 
quiet dignity of shimmering heat, possé 
in its golden glory and stately calm, 
acteristics of royalty quite in keeping k 
its “august” title. 

It was named by and for royalty. 
Roman Emperor, Augustus Cesar, 
the month as his own name month, 
as his predecessor, Julius Cesar, 
the preceding month. Yet, unlike C 
July, the month of August was select 
Augustus not because it held the ant 
sary of his birth, but because this 
formerly called in the pre-Julian 
Sextiles (and counted the sixth mon 
brought many features of good forte 
the Emperor in both his political an 
tary life. 

Though August contains no offi 
days, it has become, in its entirety. 
day season, at least throughout 
Temperate Zone, and has been 
accepted as the vacation month. 
its period of play and pleasure th 
shore becomes the Mecca of many 
tionists; for here the enchantment ¢ 
monarch of waters, the ocean, by i 
jestic modulation of moods, weaves 4 
of magic benefaction upon the 
minds and bodies of men. i 

From Nature’s regal reign of t! 
doubtless prompted to write these Ii 
Rejoice! ye fields, rejoice! And 

with gold, ] 
When August round her precious ¢ 


flinging! q 


PROGRAM FOR AUGUST 
1. Piano, 4 Hands: 
a—Emperor March (3), 
* Franz 
b—Boat Ride (3)........A. 
c—Sea Gardens (4), 
James Fr 
2. Piano, 6 Hands: 
a—Summer Morn (3), ‘ 
Georg E 
b—Summer Night (3).F. 
(Continued on page 6 
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WITZERLAND to the average tour- 
ist generally means a fleeting glimpse 
# beautiful lakes hidden away within 
adow of towering snow-capped Alps 
a kaleidoscopic panorama of quaint 
here and there, with many tunnels 


express train booms its way toward 
Italy or France, taking its human 
t of travel-worn sightseers to their 
fous ports of embarkation. In some 
mces the tired traveler is permitted a 
ght stand in Luzern, to absorb Tell 
r is granted a short respite in Inter- 
to go up to the Jungfrau Joch. In 
mnter time many people come to 
tland for winter sports and spend 
three weeks at fashionable hotels, 
ng their time all day long with 
bob-sleighing and curling, then burn- 


es now forbidden at home. 
asual traveler or winter sport en- 
dees not see nor learn about the 
itzerland, so vastly interesting and 
from the rest of Europe. One 
‘in this Alpine land during the off 
_ Then the hotel directors, porters, 
aids, waitresses and all the rest of 
ople, with whom the tourist usually 
in contact only as servants, resume 
‘mal life and really enjoy them- 
When this happens one begins to 
itzerland and to realize that, be- 
thing else, it is a land of festi- 
Vhether it be a music festival of 
Oocieties, a shooting match or any 
lany other kinds of fun, the Swiss 
indeed revel in it. And of all 
id the spot where participation in 
id times is most delightful is the 
erland. 


. 


THE ELEVENTH CENTURY CASTLE 


A Swiss J¥tusic Festival in the Bernese Oberland 


ersed along the route as the interna-~ 


By Ropert SwAN TownsEND 


The Borders of Thun 


HE BERNESE Oberland begins at 

Thun, a quaint little town at the end 
of the lake of the same name, where is 
formed the Aar river which flows toward 
Bern. The lake is about twelve miles long, 
and two wide, being dotted on either side 
with charming little villages of chalets with 
here and there an old castle. About three 
miles from Thun on the right side of the 
lake is the village of Oberhofen, which is 
a gem of a’town. In spring it is nestled at 
the base of green, blossom-bedecked moun- 
tains. Every chalet is ‘entrancing, while 
the little streets and lanes wind in and out 
in such a way that at every turning one 
gets an enticing view of the eleventh cen- 
tury castle, the sapphire blue lake and those 
silent guardians of the Oberland, the gigan- 
tic, snow-covered peaks of the Eiger, 
Moénch and Jungfrau. Directly across 
the lake from the village is old “Papa” 
Niesen, a noble peak of about eight thou- 
sand feet, about whose pinnacle wraiths of 
clouds play hide and seek in this beauti- 
ful May time. 

The inhabitants of this little hamlet are 
just as quaint and sincere as their sur- 
rounding scenery is rugged and_beauti- 
ful. To know them well is a real pleasure, 
particularly when one learns their jolly 
“Bern Diitsch” and becomes one of the 
family, so to speak. 


What Oberhofen Talks About 


Gp EEHOFEN talked of nothing for 
» the past six months but the Oberlander 
Music Festival; which was held in May. 
The local band (for this was a music fes- 
tival for village bands) practiced hard all 
winter, for, as hosts of the féte, they 


wanted to make a good showing during the 
competition. 

It rained for a week before the fourth, 
but Bernese luck prevailed and the day of 
the féte dawned a perfect Alpine morning. 
The first to be heard of the coming festiv- 
ities, at six o'clock in the morning, was 
the staccato notes of the Swiss reveille as 
the local band marched away from its 
headquarters in the old schoolhouse by the 
lake, to awaken the village. In the early 
morning sunlight the scene was entrancing. 
From every chalet, store, the tram station 
and all hotels, floated banners and bunting 
of every description, the long red and 
black streamers of the Canton of Bern, the 
red and white bunting of Thun, while here 
and there was to be seen the quaint old 
Bernese flag with the inevitable bear upon 
it. From almost every chalet heads poked 
out to see what was happening—children in 
their night clothes, mothers with their hair 
still down, while many fathers and brothers 
leaned out with half lathered faces, razors 
in their hands. The village was awake and 
was not going to miss a thing. 

Having thoroughly aroused the town, the 
band then marched off up the road towards 
Interlaken to welcome three bands from 
villages further up the lake. About eight 
o’clock strains of martial music were 
heard and everyone rushed from the break- 
fast table to see the Oberhofen players, 
preceded by the maids of honor, escorting 
the visiting bands into town. The maids of 
honor looked most attractive in their white 
frocks, with large red and black sashes, 
each holding a large silver wine goblet 
which shone brilliantly in the sunlight as 
they swung along to the lively music. Once 
opposite the tram station the local band 
with the maids of honor left the procession 
to take up a position directly in front of 


OF OBERHOFEN WITH THE EIGER, MONCH AND JUNGFRAU BEYOND 


the station to await the arrival of the rest 
of the clubs. The visiting bands continued 
their march to the old twelfth century 
church where they were to compete. 


Welcoming the Bands 


N A very few minutes the shrill whistle 

of the tram brought the musicians to 
attention. Soon the air was filled with 
march music as the tram came to a stop and 
the next band to arrive began to alight. 
When the visitors had all got off and the 
tram departed, the maids of honor passed 
among them offering each man a sip of 
wine from the handsome silver goblets and 
wishing them welcome. These latest ar- 
rivals then marched to the schoolhouse to 
deposit their flag in one of the windows 
until time for the parade in the afternoon. 
Then they, too, proceeded to the church to 
play. As twenty-seven bands were due to 
arrive it took until eleven o’clock to wel- 
come them all in this manner. 

In the meantime spectators from all the 
outlying villages of the entire Oberland 
began to arrive by boat, tram, motor cars, 
and bicycles, while many quaintly dressed 
peasants came on foot from the mountain 
sides. Soon the little streets and lanes were 
crowded with the most picturesque folk im- 
aginable, with their bright colored dresses 
and national costumes. Here and there 
went pretty village girls selling ribbons and 
programs of the events. The sleepy little 
village was for once in its life enjoying the 
spotlight. And small wonder! For in or- 
dinary times the population is about 1100 
and now there were 10,000 guests and spec- 
tators surging everywhere. 

Promptly at eleven-thirty all competition 
ceased, while all the bands marched off to 
the various hotels and inns to partake of 
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refreshments. The jolliest feast was at 
the Hotel Kreuz (Cross). (In every vil- 
lage in which I have ever been there has 
always been a hotel Kreuz, as the white 
cross upon the red background is the em- 
blem of the Swiss flag.) There in the 
attractive garden some hundred and fifty 
musicians had a really healthy meal with 
wine and beer, while, in the inn proper, the 
general public seethed like ants around a 
Never before have I seen kegs 
In fact, the beer 


sugar loaf. 
of beer emptied so fast. 
tap was never turned off, the only halt 
made being to open a new keg. But, with 
it all, I saw no one drunk or disorderly, 
although all were having a splendid time. 
It is only at’times such as these, perhaps 
or twice a year, that old, scattered 
friends so quite naturally there is 
much to chat and laugh about and quite 
often new babies to be shown. 


once 
meet ; 


Winding Down the Hill 


ROM ONE. o'clock until three in the 


afternoon the competiticn continued in 
the old church. Then at three-thirty the 
procession began. It was formed away_up 
on the mountain side and, as it came wend- 
ing its way down the lanes, with here and 
there a glimpse of it through a chalet 
garden or over a queer, pitched roof, it 
was exactly like something from a fairy 
book. 

Soon the parade reached the main street 
which by this time was simply one mass of 
eager townsfolk and peasantry~-awaiting 
the spectacle. With a boom of drums and 
crash of cymbals on it came. “The large 
town band of Thun led the march, while 
behind them came the local civil authorities, 
ay smiles, wearing their many-colored ro- 

ttes, denoting to which committee they be- 
oan Next came the maids of honor, 
still carrying their lovely goblets, then an- 
other band and the first group of chil- 
dren representing “Summer,” with pretty 
costumes and many flowers. More bands. 
After them came the next children’s tab- 
leau depicting “Autumn.” In this part of 
the procession was a large wagon full of 
hay, on top of which was seated the one 
little crippled girl of the village. It seemed 
a most kindly thought on the part of the 
organizers of the parade thus to enable this 
poor little girl to join in the fun with her 
more robust comrades. Still more music, 
after which came “Winter” with many lit- 
tle boys dressed.as gnomes, while in front 
of them marched the Swiss Santa Claus, 
his pack being carried by a donkey fol- 
lowed by a large snowman with a stove- 
pipe hat. Then came the most popular 
thing in the parade, the Bernese bear. 
Nothing in Bern and the Oberland is com- 
plete without their beloved bear. Yet more 
music, with a charming group of children 
“Spring.” At the end came a farmer 
group with two cows driven by real Swiss 
cowboys. 

At the conclusion of the procession all 
the bands, about seven hundred musicians, 
marched to the large open space by the 
schoolhouse on the lake shore and there, 
in the shadow of the old castle, played in 
unison one very beautiful overture and a 
spirited march. It was splendidly done and, 
considering that these bands had never 
played as a unit before, not even having 
rehearsed together, the effect was 
marvelous. 


as 


“Till We Meet Again” 


HIS SHORT concert over, the va- 
rious bands marched away to boats, 
trams and busses to wend their way home- 
ward, There were many jolly auf Wieder- 
sehens and lots of compliments as to the 
way in which the festivities had been man- 
aged. 
It is of interest to note who composed 
these bands and what they played. For in- 


quite, 


stance, the Oberhofen band is one of thirty- 
three men. The leader is the village shoe- 
maker and, when not directing music, he 
repairs all the boots of the village. His 
band is composed of two carpenters, four 
masons, five woodworkers, two electricians, 
three mechanics, one wheelright, one shoe- 
maker, four peasants (farmers), four iron- 
workers, one laborer, one machinist, one 
milkman, one clerk, one painter and one 
builder. Thus it is with every one of the 
other bands. They range in size from the 
large Thun musical club to little organiza- 
tions of twenty men coming from remote 
villages tucked away in the Alpine valleys. 

The smallest band of all played the finale 
from the opera, “Simone Boccanegra,” by 
Verdi, and rendered it beautifully with rare 
musical feeling. Other clubs played very 
difficult compositions by Mozart, Rossini, 
Gounod, Verdi and Liszt. Without excep- 
tion all did well. Their competitors lis- 
tened to them with perfect attention and ap- 
plauded roundly whenever special praise 
was merited, 

It is a rather great thing to think that 
these mountain folk get such pleasure from 
one of the arts, that they appreciate what 
good music is and play it so well. The 
judge of the competition, a well-known Ger- 
man orchestra leader, said to the writer 
that nowhere in the world could be found 
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Part IX 


Wagner the Fallible 


Je WAGNER had composed, published 
and directed his plays, without trying 
to express himself, we would honor or cen- 
sor him; but to declare himself the beatific 
one, that awakes opposition. Indeed he 
wrote noteworthy things. “Lohengrin,” 
“Die Meistersinger” and the “Faust” Over- 
ture are his most sympathetic pieces; but 
his principles, reflections and pretensions in 
his musical working hurt me most. The 
want of naturalness and simplicity makes 
it unsympathetic for me. All persons in his 
operas walk out on the stage, never speak- 
ing, always declaiming, always pathetic, 
never dramatic, always as gods or demi- 
gods, never as simple mortals. 

Everything is expressed in the six foot 
Alexandrian verse or in cold forced rhyme. 


A MASSED BAND AT THE SWISS’MUSIC FESTIVAL 
A part of the seven hundred musicians playing together 


the same type of country people playing 
such fine music and playing it with such a 
high degree of excellence. A fine compli- 
ment and one in every respect deserved. 

No wonder these quaint Oberlanders are 


so happy amid their wonderful mountains 


and gorgeous lakes. They have that thor- 
ough appreciation for all that is beautiful, 
a feeling fully sensed only by lovers of 
music. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MR. TOWNSEND’S ARTICLE 
1. What types of festivals do the Swiss 
enjoy most? 
2. Describe the arrivals of the bands in 
Oberhofen. 
3. What was the course of the parade in 
the Bernese Oberland Festival? 
4. In what building was the contest held? 


5. What type of people made up the band 
membership? 


“A good musician is rarely left uncriti- 
cized if he makes as much money as a busi- 
ness man, or a tenth as much as a motion- 
picture actress —PrerrE Key. 


His melody is either lyrical or pathetic; 
no other kind is to be heard. It is broad 
and noble, but always broad and noble. 
Musical contrasts are wanting. Even in 
his Eva in “Die Meistersinger,”’ the sim- 
plicity of character is only to be read in 
the name, never heard in the music. Never 
by him-does the melody show the musical 
thought. The person always does it with 
words. Therefore his operas, with few 
exceptions, are not understandable on the 
piano; but play “Don Giovanni,” “Fidelio” 
or “Der Freischiitz,”’ without, text, upon 
the piano, and there wil),be always a sat- 
isfying picture of the different characters, 
even of the handling of the entire opera. 
Wagner is a highly interesting character; 
but in comparison with the former great 
ones, he is for me, especially, from a mu- 
sical viewpoint, a very unable artist. 

The public accepts him out of fear of 
being blamed for not recognizing his great- 
ness. It is said that Wagner put new life 
into the opera. Every art has its stages 
of development, its special demands, its 
limitations. To make something new out 
of the opera may be interesting, but it an- 
nuls the opera. It is the same as the 
wish of the instrument maker to put into 
the instrument something new. An adagio 


: 


trapped through love charms; in his fi 


oe 


of Beethoven or a nocturne of Chopit 
written for the piano, and, if playec 
another instrument, is like painting a 
marble statue. It is different in playin 
orchestral work on the piano—that is 
sical photography. 
new branch, the music drama. 
endure, time will tell. 


Liszt the Demoniac 


HE THIRD “art milestone” i 
“Demon of Music,” I would fil 
call him. Singed iheokeh his strer 
besmoked by the fantastic in him 


reaching the highest and the lowest Y 
forms; ideal and realistic at the same | 
familiar with all but in all false, am 
pendent; comedian-like and carrying 
wrong principles in himself. 

He had two periods in his artistic 
the first, the virtuoso period, and th 
ond, the period of composition. The 
period is, according to my observyatior 
brilliant period. | Unequalled and u 
proachable in piano playing, highly ii 
esting in his piano compositions (trans 
tions of the operas and songs, with 
rhapsodies and smaller concert 7 
he shone as the bright star of Europe 
1830 to 1852 and dazzled the public oi 
entire Continent. Appearing at the s 
time with Thalberg, one need only com 
these two men playing their “Don J 
fantasies. _ What heaven-wide differ 
there was between the smartly dressed 
lon gentleman, Thalberg, and Liszt, 
poetic, romantic, highly musical impé 
individual with long upstanding hair, 
a Dante profile, and with an ingrall 
personality. 4 

Words are too weak to express his p 
playing, inimitable in every way, the 
mination of everything in the dran 
art. How sad indeed that the phono; 
did not exist in 1840-50, to presery 
playing so that the later generations 1 
have an idea of what real virtuosit} 
One:should have heard Chopin, Liszt 
berg and Henselt, to know real 
playing. Through all his greatness h 
earned the undeserved for himself 
changing about tempos, expression 
and other details in compositions 
ceiving the public thereby. 

His period from 1853 is to my f 
very sad art. In every composition 
sees him posing—in program musi 
church composition, in his orchestral W 
in his song transcriptions (his most § 
transcription is the Erl King of Schub 


additions and changes quite useless af 
gardless of the original), in his Hw 
Rhapsodics of the Gypsies—enoug 
all there is posing. “Dans les arts t 
faire grand (In the arts it is necessa 
seem grand)”’ was his familiar expres 
Therefore the high value set on his 1 
His search for the new brought to his 
the idea to form whole compositions 
one theme—a Sonata, a Concerto, 
phony—an entirely unmusical undert 
A theme has a certain character, 
color; and when one gives it a dif 
character and tone, through it 
tempo and key, the entire compositio: 
its character and becomes but a yal 


(Continued on page 596) 
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g Between the Lines in Pitusic 


What is Implied is Often Pore Important than the Notes Chemselves 


E ARE many details in every 
of sheet-music too slight for 
notation to show. 


possible 
indicated nor indicatable, they 


nt ?, and the taste and experience 
the tT must supply them. To 
s jucated, they appear of 
ex mee, but, taken collec- 
4: s the ated musician knows, 
3t s form the loaf of refined per- 
7: istitute this “finish” which 
Reis le one lacks. 
& lern editions are far more 
a consequently far more trust- 
xt se of former years. So 
t sent ¢ student, if provided 
h S asier task than his 
ea 5 iving at a correct 
Bering t The old masters 
the editions left the student in 


which modern edi- 
r. One of his worries 
Ss smber what this or that hiero- 
phic stood This no longer 
Holes him, because in modern editions 
¥ are suppressed and superseded by or- 
ary notation. Another of his difficulties 
S to decide which hand to use in a par- 
Har passage. This has been removed 
the universally adopted plan of placing 
Hight hand work on the upper stave, 
Pdevoting the lower one solely to the 
Shand. “Da capo” is but rarely met 
i Gow, repeats being mostly printed in 
— And changes of tonality are shown 
Ghanges in “signature,” which obviate 
@therwise bewildering number of acci- 
als. Some of the best modern editions 
Wide the additional help of illustrative 
tnotes. 

im Spite of these and other improvements, 
Te still remain unfilled gaps in musical 
fition, where “what is implied” has to 
Me to the rescue of the performer, and 
these we shall here consider a few. 


ib 
st 


B ti 


for. 


Legato and Staccato Touches 
I 


SREVER in sheet-music neither 
Y legato nor staccato is marked, it is 
l@@riably the former touch which is im- 
. Had the composer wished it to 
Blaved staccato,he had .... or '''' 
Service, and not having so marked it 
OWS that he relied on the implied con- 
ry. 


: II 

When the last note in a measure bears 
and is tied to the first note 
\ following one, the value of that 

fal extends to both notes, without 
f= marked a second time. Suppose, 
S© major piece, the last note in a meas- 
Raye been C-sharp, tied to the first 
the next measure—that C and any 
One in that second measure be- 


§ automatically sharpened, until con- 
¢ by a natural. 


Il 


6f the most important implied 
is the release of the pedal at the 
Stant. Printed pages, though they 
im directions for the use of the ped- 
ently omit to tell zehen to discon- 
interrupt using it. This omission 
‘be rectified by remembering that 

ae the foot depresses the pedal, a 


By Prorgssor Francesco BERGER 


previous release is implied. Continuous 
depression of it throughout changing har- 
monics produces horrible discord. However 
quickly varying harmonies succeed one an- 
other, if the pedal is used for them at all, 
it must be with momentary uplift of the foot 
zt each change, to prevent one from over- 
flowing into the next. It is hard to believe 
that such a musician as Schumann relished 
this anti-musical effect. 


Pedal Propensities 
IV 

OME PUBLIC performers, otherwise 
excellent pianists, spoil their playing 
by excessive indulgence in the pedal. When 
used at judicious moments, with intervals 
of equally judicious non-use, it is most serv- 
iceable in creating many beautiful effects. 
But its too constant use robs a piece of va- 
riety of coloring, reduces it to uniformity, 

and is wearying instead of stimulating. 
Of its step-sister, the “una corda” (soft 
pedal) I shall only that it is an 
abomination, the inventor of which deserved 
imprisonment for life. 


remark 


to be punished by 
Schumann did his best (or his worst) to 
popularize its tinkle by frequently direct- 
ing it to be used, and even went so far as to 


attempt to Germanize it by substituting 
“Mit Verschiebung” (with displacement) 
for the older Italian expression. But 
the great pianists of the past as well as 
of the present use it but very seldom. With 
them it is more honored in the breach than 
in the observance. 
V 

My advice to young pianists is to leave 
it severely alone, relying upon the fingers 
and not on the feet for all legitimate pur- 
In my young days, I was more 
than once doomed to have to play on 
pianos that had as many as five pedals, each 
producing its own particular monstrosity ! 


poses. 


Phrasing Implications 
VI 
HEN WE approach the question 
of “phrasing” there is more that 
is implied than in any other question. 
Phrasing, in pianoforte music, corresponds 
to “bowing” on the violin, and, “breathing” 
in singing. Some nations have an inborn 
tendency to a particular fault in their mu- 
sical interpretation. With one it is false 
intonation, with another, inaccurate time, 
with a third, bad phrasing. The last of 


A LOVE SONG OF THE RENAISSANCE 


From a Painting by the eminent French artist, Messonier. 


these defects sometimes arises from too 
close adherence to the printed text, with- 
out due allowance for “what is implied.” 

A long strain often demands subdivision 
by minute breaks of scarcely measurable 
duration. Beethoven’s superb Andante in 
F illustrates this. THe first subject, though 
starting with four continuous measures, ex- 
acts the following rendering: 


the implied coloring here given. 


with 
Though not marked in this way by Chopin 
himself, the opening strain in his exquisite 
Nocturne in E flat (Op. 9) gains in rhythm 


if phrased as follows: 


Ex. 2 poe * ve , Re 
and that delightful violinist, Sarasate, 


(whom I have frequently accompanied in 
it) always gave it this interpretation. 

Mendelssohn’s Spring Song implies the 
following phrasing: 


Hundreds instances could be 


of other 
quoted in which the introduction of what is 
implied makes all the difference. 


VII 

Ascending passages, when not merely 
ornamental but integral parts of the theme, 
gain in expressive import by the added cre- 
scendo, and the reverse obtains in descend- 
ing ones. The opening phrase in the Finale 
of Beethoven’s “First Symphony” illustrates 
this, as does the Finale in Diabelli’s deli- 
cious Duct in D, to which it bears a strong 
resemblance. I have heard the Prayer in 
Rossini’s “Moses in Egypt” sung without 
this distinction at Covent Garden in Lon- 
don, and it sounded like a vocal exercise. 
But when rendered plus the crescendo in 
Milan, it so vividly expressed the fervid 
invocation of an entire people, that the 
audience rose to their feet, and joined in 
chorus as though assisting at a religious 
ceremony. 


VIII 
Repeated notes in a theme, if refreshed 
by coloring, greatly gain in interest. 


The implied coloring converts them from 
being mere finger devices into instances 
of increased intensity. Moszkowski’s ad- 
mirable Caprice Espagnol is an example 
in point. Played as follows: 


Ex.4 


p See > p Pp > 


(Continued on page 594) 
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Ghe Interesting Piano-Accordion 


IANISTS, as a class, have not been 

inclined to take the advent of the 

piano accordion very seriously. The 
instrument has been gaining in popularity 
rapidly during the past two years and the 
great demand for accordionists has forced 
down the barriers of former prejudice. 
Many pianists are now taking a receptive 
attitude and are interested in knowing 
more of the nature of the accordion and 
how it can -be used advantageously by 
them. 

In a general survey, taken during the 
past winter, it was proven that, commeér- 
cially, the piano accordion stands second 
to none other in popularity. While various 
standard instruments are either at a stand- 
still in sales or on the downward trend, 
the piano accordion has been going ahead 
by leaps and bounds. Is it not interesting 
to investigate and find the reason why one 
particular instrument should not only 
weather the storm of depression but should 
at the same time prove lucrative for the 
musicians who play it, the manufacturers 
and dealers who sell it and the publishers 
of the music for it? 

Pietro Deiro (known professionally as 
“Pietro”) was what may be termed a pio- 
neer piano accordionist, as he introduced 
the first piano accordion into this country. 
This has placed him in the category of dean 
of American accordionists. When he was 
a child in Italy, the accordion fascinated 
him as a toy, because he could push the 
various buttons and try to guess what tone 
would come forth. No strict parental dis- 
cipline made him practice hours a day. No 
indeed. He did so of his own free will. 
For, besides being a joy in itself, it was a 
means of occupying his time in other ways 
than in working in his father’s general 
store. After Pietro Deiro came to Amer- 
ica he put in twenty busy years of vaude- 
ville and concert playing, as well as in the 
making of phonograph records. All his 
spare time was devoted to arrangements 
and compositions for the piano accordion. 
It was because he is thus equipped, as 
probably no one else in America, to give 
the most authentic information on the sub- 
ject, that we sought Mr, Deiro as a medium 


©he Use of the Phonograph in the Practice Hour 


THE ENORMOUS improvement in phono- 
graph reproduction brought about by the 
new electrical process of making records 
places really valuable help at the service of 
the serious music student. Instrumentalists 
and vocalists can now make a close study 
of the finest renditions of many standard 
works repeating them time after time on 
the phonograph instead of giving them a 
single hearing in the concert hall. Or- 
chestral and chamber music can be fol- 
lowed with the score in hand, and the tone 
colors of the various instruments can be 
studied in detail. Practice in conducting 
can be obtained by mentally picturing the 
usual positions of the players of the or- 


‘An Interview with 


Piztro DErRo 
Secured by El Vera (Collins 


through which to secure the fundamentals 
of this writing. 

When asked recently to what he at- 
tributed the popularity of the accordion 
and why it should appeal particularly to 
pianists, Mr. Deiro made the following 
statements. 


The Enthusiast 


66) F ONE HAS been closely associated 
with a given subject for many years 

there is a great 
possibility of one 
becoming narrow- 
minded and _ per- 
haps biased on that 
particular theme. I 
have, therefore, al- 
ways tried to mask 
my enthusiasm for 
the accordion. Nev- 
ertheless I could 
not | comprehend 
why the instrument 
had not reached its 
present status long 
ago. It seemed as 
though its possibili- 
ties, particularly 
for pianists, should 
have been obvious 
toall. Fortunately 
they are becoming 
more so every day. 
“A pianist has a 
great deal to gain 
by studying the 
piano accordion, 
Some have had the 
mistaken idea that 
their art would suffer and that the piano 
accordion is not sufficiently dignified to 
warrant their interest. The study of the 
piano accordion, however, will not only 
broaden their musical scope but also in- 
crease their versatility. If it were a case 
of substituting the accordion for the piano, 
the subject would be out of the question. 
But the study of the two instrttments can 
be so coordinated that they will become 
not a hindrance but an assistance to each 
other. Besides there is an ever increasing 


By WIL1aAM 


chestra, as given in the standard treatises 
on orchestration, and following a full score 
of the work. Then, again, use may be 
made of the phonograph to practice ac- 
companying and concerted playing. 

The student should learn to use fibre 
needles. When this art has been acquired 
he can safely play small selected parts of 
the record over and over again without any 
fear of damaging the delicately cut grooves. 
Steel needles should never on any account 
be placed on the record anywhere except 
at its beginning. If it is desired to hear 
a particular passage played very slowly the 
speed regulator must be altered. This un- 
fortunately lowers thé whole pitch at which 


demand for accordionists for concert, 
vaudeville, radio and orchestral work. To 
those interested in the monetary aspect the 
remuneration is most encouraging. 


The Pianist’s Equipment 


66.) EFORE A PIANIST touches an 
accordion he already has eighty 
per cent of the requirements for an accor- 
dionist, namely, his musical background, 
his ability to read music, his knowledge of 
harmony and_ his 
technic. The other 
twenty per cent 
may be readily ob- 
tained, as it con- 
sists of the knowl- 
edge of the correct 
manipulation of the 
bellows and of the 
left hand keyboard. 
“The piano key- 
board of a piano 
accordion has the 
same arrangement 
as a piano but there 
are only forty-one 
keys, twenty-four 
white and seven- 
teen black ones. It 
is evident, there- 
fore, that no diff- 
culty will be ex- 
perienced from that 
source. 
“The standard 
sized piano accor- 
dion has one hun- 


PIETRO DEIRO dred and twenty 


basses. The first 
two rows, which lie parallel to the bel- 
lows, produce single basses and the next 
four rows produce chords which are me- 
chanically combined within the instru- 
ment. They are major, minor, dominant 
seventh and diminished chords. The diag- 
onal columns of buttons are in sticcessions 
of fifths. 

“Some pianists are under the impression 
that it is necessary to push individual but- 
tons for each tone desired on the bass sec- 
tion of an accordion, As an example, they 


H. Gzorce 


the music is performed, a ‘fact which must 
be taken into consideration in listening to 
the record. For certain technical reasons 
it may appear that when the passage is 
played slowly at this lower pitch some notes 
seem to stand out more prominently than 
they did when the passage was played at 
the correct speed. This is because each 
phonograph tends to favor certain notes. 
So, in order to judge the actual perform- 
ance of the work, it must be played finally 
at the correct speed indicated on the label 
of the record or in the catalog of records. 

It is of still greater interest to play 
along with the phonograph. For this pur- 
pose the phonograph must first, with the 


. 


think that if one desires to play a C maj 
chord, it will be necessary to a. | 
different buttons for C, E and G. On} 
contrary, the pushing of one single ) 
ton produces the complete chord w 
mechanically combined. Bic 
“It is a popular misconception that t 
bellows are used only to pump the air. 
have also a most. important function 
means of expression. The true exp 
of music on the piano accordion is 
by the correct manipulation of the bell 
The ability to do this may be readi 
quired. The outward pull and rever. 
tion of the bellows may be compared 
violinist and his bow. 


Large Resources 


66 HERE ARE FEW Fitton 
the possibilities of the pian 
cordion. The most ardent lover of cla: 
music can express himself through 
medium of the accordion, with mus: 
ranged or composed for it. Such s 
tions as Rachmaninoft’s Prelude, 
ner’s Pilgrims’ Chorus from “Tannhaus 
Moszkowski’s Spanish Dance, Pad 
ski’s Minuet and Brahms Hungarian 
have, been arranged and published f 
piano accordion. Arrangements have 
made of selections by such composers 
Verdi, Gounod, Von Suppé, Rossini a 
Beethoven. In addition to these the 
many other original compositions w 
expressly for the piano accordion. 
pianists have been under the impré 
that it is necessary to arrange accoré 
music from piano music, not knowing 
there are complete catalogues of acco 
music. The classical selections which h 
been adapted for the accordion do not 
fer through being rearranged for thei 
ment. Indeed they are often enhanc 
account of the organ effects obtainab 
“A professional pianist playing 
dance or radio orchestras will find t 
cordion .ideally suited for such pur: 
since it lends itself to all forms of ins 
mental music. The tones of the accot 
blend in with any ensemble combinatic 


(Continued on page 587) 


: 


aid of the speed regulator, be tuned t 
piano or whatever instrument is us 
course the record can then be played 
at this one particular speed. Othe 
would be out of tune. This is good p 
tice for the pianist in accompanying Vit 
ists, cellists and singers, and the solo pié 
can in this way learn to take his part it 
numerous chamber music classics W 
have been recorded. 


“I began to play the piano when i 
three and have been at it ever sinc 
odd years. Indeed, in all these 
should have learned what there is 
and know about piano Plnciaies 
FRIEDMAN, 


ETUDE. 


Y 


By the Eminent American Pianist and Geacher 


E. R. Kroecer 


ANTASIESTUCKE” (“Fantasy 


( ; S Painting with tones is an art which few composers have not essayed. 
)* Pieces”), R. Schumann, Opus 12 


Brahms is distinguished perhaps even more than Bach and Beethoven for 
having written 


“absolute music’—that is, music with no intent to depict a 
scene or translate some specific emotion into tone. Much of Chopin’s music 
appeared as “absolute music.” That is, the compositions do not bear fanciful 
titles. But it is well-known that he was continually affected by imaginative 
fancies in his work. 


WAbends (At Evening): 


Mr. Kroeger, whose remarkable repertoire is the amazement of all who 
know him and his ability to recall some two thousand pieces instantly at the 
keyboard, has selected a series of compositions which are used by a great 
number of students and teachers and has given his .conception of the fanciful 
Z = — thoughts which possibly inspired the composers at the time of composition. 

Ped. simile 5 
Mr. Kroeger states that these comments have added greatly to the popular 


he nature wanderer ascends the gentle 
fe of a hill. The sun has set. Variously 
Fed clouds bedeck the heavens. Little 
little dark grey invades blues, reds, pur- 
() The brilliant hues disappear. Som- 
@tones prevail. And, in the East, the 
/of the full moon is seen on the horizon. 


The comments there- 
fore have decided practical pedagogical value—Env1tor’s Note. 


interest at his hundreds of successful lecture recitals. 


In der Nacht (In the Night): Ende vom Lied (End of Song): 


(Schwung (Soaring): 


om 


Dark storm clouds race across the sky. 
The wind wails and moans. The night 
roamer delights in finding that Nature is 
in sympathy with his tumultuous thoughts. 
He hurries in order to keep pace with 
them. Occasionally calmer moods arise. 
But these are brief and are soon dispelled 
by agitated yearnings. 


Again the day’s tasks are taken up. It 
is good to have loving relations and faith- 
ful friends. It is fine to dwell in a world 
in which there is a large measure of hap- 
piness for him who seeks after it. Around 
there is the beauty of Nature; there is the 
serenity of Art. Let us be content. That 
is the message conveyed by this “End of 
Song.” 


us is fiery, self-assertive. It is met 
osition. In fact, antagonism spurs 
‘The inner urge for. self-expression 
‘less. It sweeps onward, confident of 


Fabel (Fable): 


Jardins sous la Pluie (Gardens in the Rain), 
C. Debussy : 


The imagination is swept into the realm 
of fairies and elves. Mysterious, delicate 
creatures fly through the air with dazzling 
rapidity. They crowd upon one another 
in their eager desire to press onward. 
Some of them are dark and sinister. But 
the majority are gay, bright and happy. 
The excited throng tears madly along. 


A dull, dispiriting day. The rain falls 
steadily with a rhythmic patter. Cold 
winds blow and sweep the rain against the 
window panes. There is a rift in the 
clouds, and the sunlight seeps through. 
But the rift closes and the clouds mass 
more thickly and more violently. There is 
a stroke of lightning and a clap of thunder 
which dies away. Now the skies clear; the 
rain ceases; the trees and shrubs glisten in 
the sunshine; the birds sing. 


ere a reason for denial to an earnest 
Must one’s heart-felt desire be 
needlessly? Surely a sincere re- 
t to be granted. Why not com- 


Traumeswirren (Dream Visions) : 


Barcarolle Vénitienne, B. Godard: 


Loved ones of 
yesterday and today occupy the dreamer’s 
fancy. Some of the faces and figures are 


In the land of dreams! 


mature at apparent cross-pur- 
itself. On the whole, good 
s. But here and there ob- 


clear and distinct. Others are dim and 
shadowy. But suddenly there arrives some- 
thing menacing, threatening. It advances 
close, then slowly retreats and fades away. 
And once more appear the familiar shapes 
of those who are near and dear. 


Ped. simile 


el 


Venice in the moonlight! Enchanting 
scene! The gondola glides along and the 
water, parted by the prow, divides into sil- 


tr So Sa mee =. 
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©he Imagination as Shown in Some Piano Pieces 


very streams. Under the Bridge of Sighs 
the traveler thinks of the days of the ter- 
rible Council of Ten, the doomed captives 
in dark dungeons, the starving prisoners. 
And again he thinks of the glorious period 
when the Queen City of the Adriatic was 
the artistic as well as the commercial me- 
tropolis of the world. But this thought 
vanishes, and the gondola moves ahead si- 
lently, cleaving the silvery waters. 


Au Couvent (To the Convent), A. Borodin: 


Deep toned bells clang, and their upper 
harmonics vibrate in the clear Northern air. 
The procession of nuns moves slowly along 
the cloister. Among them is one whose 
life has been replete with sadness and sor- 
row. Her anguish has been more than she 


can bear. Now the procession approaches 
the convent from which the nuns shall 
emerge hevermore. The doors close slow- 


ly and silently. Once more the great bells 
peal, and the harmonies cut through the air. 
The sounds die away. 


Troika (Sleigh Ride), P. Tchaikovsky : 


The air is clear, cold, full of life-giving 
ozone, The three-horse sleigh rushes along, 
the steeds champing on their bits, the driver 
cracking his whip. He cries out, and the 
horses move even faster than before. Now 
comes a brisk, cutting snow. But it serves 
only to animate the driver and animals still 
more. Soon house and shelter loom ahead. 
The horses slacken their pace and then 
come to a dead stop. 


Papillon (The Butterfly), E. Grieg: 


The many-colored insect flies here and 
there in the brilliant sunlight. Now it seems 
to be all gold; again it is the cerulean blue 


of the sky. Irresponsible creature! Only 
happy in darting over beautiful flowers, car- 
ing little that its span of existence is so 
brief. It is content to enjoy life, even if it 
be but for a day. 


= 
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A noble character weighed down 
great tragedy. A devoted patric 
mourns because his native land i 
pressed by cruel nations. When 
lief come? When will the foreign 


Ander Friihling (To the Spring), E. Grieg: She has a sweet, gentle nature. Her dis- 

§ position is placid and serene. She loves 
family and friends. She hears the deli- 
cately-toned bell of the chapel in the woods. 
She goes to the sanctuary to partake of 
spiritual consolation. The organ sounds, driven away? And now come calm 
and the solemn chords fill her with calm. tions. He thinks of happy days 
The priest intones. His voice recalls to her The forest is mysterious, tranquil. All past with family and friends, when d 
a recent sorrow in her life. Anguish fills js quiet, save the gentle rustling of the at peace. And he thinks of his CO 
her soul and tears come to her eyes. But leaves, high up in the branches of the triumphs, its former proud posit 
tre corde the service closes. She regains her accus- trees, Their murmurs only accentuate the the first mood returns, more agita 
tomed serenity. She is her own well-regu- calm of the forest. The wanderer rests at before. A cry of anguish! T 
lated self again. A brief remembrance of the foot of a great oak. Birds sing; in- signed spirit accepting a conditiot 
the walk in the woods and the deep tones sects buzz. The quietude of the woods is which there seems to be no escape. 
of the organ arises. And her soul once suddenly broken by a surging wind. A ; 
more is calm. storm arises and attains a furious climax. 
above the ground, There is a brief return The wind howls; the lightning flashes; the 
of winter’s gloom and cold. But Spring thunder peals. But they finally cease. 
has come! Winter flies away. All Nature La Source, The Mountain Brook, T. Le- Nature again assumes its wonted tran- 
Paloiceeai athe wr lite. schetizky : quillity. And the leaves are scarcely 
/ stirred by the gentle zephyrs. 


The warm breath of the South! It 
causes the snows to melt and the rushing 
mountain streams to dash madly downward. 
Sap flows through the trees; buds appear ; 
violets and crocuses thrust themselves 


Will o’ the Wisp, A. Jensen: 


Gnomenreigen (Dance of the Gnomes), F. 
Liszt: 
Ex.19 


Autumn, C. Chaminade: 


Mysterious light which lures the nij 
wanderer on! What a disillusion! \W 
he reaches the spot where it show 
there it is, flickering away some 
ahead. Dense blackness overwhelms 
strange, unfamiliar sounds are hea 
singular fear possesses him. Onwa 
moves. But the light also moves, be 
ing him to advance. , 


. 


The golden mellow fall of the year! 


Indian summer! A haze seems to envelop 

the landscape. Brilliant scarlets, rich yel- Sineular sha ; i z here } ; 
F a ; g pes appear in the darkness. ; : 

lows, deep browns are visable in grove and The water plunges downward with great They dart here and there, with apparently La Fileuse, (The Sa 


forest. Suddenly a tremendous rushing velocity. Its impetuous descent is arrested no definite destination. :The dance begins’. 
wind arises. Leaves are swept from the here and there by ledges of rock. Then ith clear rhythmic. motion, And_ the 
trees. Dwellings rock in the blast. Human it takes a great leap. It divides into strange weird figures maintain the regular 
beings fly for shelter. The storm passes. Streamers which glisten in the sunlight. : 
Again the golden glow of Autumn spreads An exquisitely beautiful rainbow is formed, 
over everything. All is at peace. which holds the attention of the mountain But in the East appears the first. hues of 
climber. Now a quiet pool is formed, but qawn, The night-creatures cannot stand” 


only for a moment. Another tremendous jhe ficht. They disappear. GAT -is. serene 
leap and the stream disappears amidst the ae the Aicheeae Ban heee en ‘spread over 


trees and shrubs far below. the landscape, 


movement of the dance. Faster and faster 
they go! Now it is an orgy of excitement. 


“Kamennoi-Ostrow,”’ Portrait No. 22, A. 
Rubinstein : 


m 
¥ 


Nocturne in C minor, Opus 48, No. 1, F. 


Waldesrauschen (Woodland Murmurs), F. Chopin : 
Liszt : 


She sits down at the ancient 
wheel. She turns it several times — 
its regularity of motion is established 

~ now it whirs and whirs. While 
assumes the form of thread un 
skillful manipulation of the w 
sings a tender song of her affection f 
lover. He is far away on the treacl 

Ss sea where with his comrades he sg] 

TE the nets and gathers them in wher 

are filled with herring, And the 

song of the spinner ends gently, w 


Economizing the Practice Hour 


By Dr. AnntE PATTERSON 


N HOUR'S practice daily! Pro- “Can one be sure of one hour daily?” in the cold season. Occasionally, however, comes handiest; and these do not 

fessional pianists would consider Then, if so, how can it be so judiciously individuals may prefer to have a whole- that much time may be wasted in 

this far too inadequate; whilst the and, indeed, economically divided, as to some outing first, or to settle the periods of A very good plan is to draw up 
busy teacher, who wants to keep up his or make for solid advancement? practical work after other duties of the day liminary short time-table, covering an 


her repertoire, often cannot be sure of are over. It all depends upon circum- a day for six days of the week, an 


even that amount of time. Th s i i ; c 

; Lp of dime ere are some The sSchedale stances. The only point to be stressed is ¢+ jn everything that ought to be ¢ 
students, too, w ho make New Year resolu- that, during whatever hour is finally an order etitable (oLieiienae 4 
tions to put in so many hours, daily at one N THE FIRST place the performer chosen, that series of sixty minutes be held Th f teach he a: 
or another branch of their musical studies, needs to choose that time of the day sacred for the proposed drill. A little ere are ee a 


agree that technical exercises con 
If ten minutes to a quarter of 
he devoted to these, they could 


and then find themselves unable, through during which interruptions are less likely good sense and resolution will generally 
various distractions, to be sure of a steady to arise, or when, if they do come, a means effect this, even in the less systematically 


and interrupted hour a day. of avoiding them may be most possible. regulated domiciles. : . 

Again, some musicians, amateurs mainly, Now in most households, and wisely, the become irksome in so short a space 
amuse themselves rather aimlessly at the student prefers a morning hour, especially The “Ti Table” would we advise that they should | 
piano, or other instrument, at odd hours if afternoons or evenings are subject to ae LEE ok eee very lengthy description, In lo 
“when the humor takes them,” discover- social calls. HEN WE NEED to consider how ¢X¢rcises there is often a good 
ing, probably, that they make little genuine For the early riser the hour before best to divide the precious hour. padding. Sets of brief five-fi 


passages, of which nearly every 


progress, either in the way of technic or breakfast is ideal, especially if a cup of Whilst a great many students are naturally : - 
has a selection, are far more e! 


in the keeping up of stock-pieces. The tea or coffee may be available in the way methodical, others dash along, probably cf 
question is: of a mild and harmless stimulant, especially taking a favorite piece first or whatever (Continued on page 55 


$ 
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BAND AND ORCHESTRA DEPARTMENT 


Conducted Monthly by 


AVhile not in complete agreement with 
‘statements of the following article, we 
leve this to be a timely discussion of 
Ssubject. The editor of this department 
» employed the contra-bass clarinet for 
@ral years in his band, has found it a 
y valuable addition to the ensemble 
1 believes that the large high school 
ids will find it a source of enrichment 
‘the bass section. The ordinary bass 
t can be edited in such manner as to 
Ploy this instrument to best advantage.) 


4, NE HAS to hear but one or two 
J wumbers of recent symphonic ar- 
rangements to know that the day of 
reeds has arrived. Other things being 
ial. the band with the best tonal balance 
he one that takes first place at the dis- 
, State and national contents. 
Phe bass clarinet may well be considered 
among the more unusual reed instru- 
a The range of the bass clarinet 
is more nearly like that of the cello 
ny other wind instrument except the 
Its lowest note is just one tone 
than the lowest note on the cello. 
ist as the cello has a wonderful range 
notes, depending somewhat upon 
ity of the player, so the Bb bass 
has a fine command of the high 
| depending to a considerable extent 
| the player’s control over the instru- 


euphonium has a range similar to 
[ the cello, but the ease of execution 
Bb bass clarinet surpasses consid- 

that of the euphonium, especially in 
0 passages in the extreme low register. 
ether with the fact that the tone 
ie reeds surpasses (in their similarity 
> strings) that of the brasses, would 
‘to point out the logical place in which 
it the bass clarinet in the symphonic 
_ There is no doubt that if the Bb 
inet were used in a manner similar 
| Way in which the cello is used in 
chestra, the best possible effect would 


all, if not all, of the class A 
nds use two Bb bass clarinets. But 
ely not enough seeing that, in the 
orchestra, it is customary to use 
elve cellos, even the smaller of 
‘class orchestras using eight cellos. 
two bass clarinets the tonal bal- 
r from perfect. 

) bass clarinet is under a handi- 
one sense, inasmuch as it is mis- 
should be called a tenor clarinet. 
te the voice tonality of the brass 
s the terminology used coincides 
h that referred to in designating 
types of voices. If this is a 
when referring to a brass 


VICTOR J. 


GRABEL 


FAMOUS BAND TRAINER AND CONDUCTOR 


he E Flat @ontra-Bass (Clarinet 
By M. J. WEBSTER 


instrument, why is it necessary to invent 
an entirely ditferent method of reference 
for the reed instruments ? 


A Misnomer 


le IS easy to see why the Bb bass clar- 
inet is misnamed. It is just one octave 
lower than the Bb clarinet and for this rea- 
son should be considered as a tenor, or bari- 
tone, clarinet. Just so, the Bb trombone is 
just one octave lower than the Bb cornet; 
yet no one 
ever thinks 
of calling it 
“bass.” It is 
always called 
the tenor 
trombone 
even though 
Mes xp airit 
written for 
the instru- 
ment is gen- 
erally in the 
bass clef. Its 
voice tonality 
is exactly the 
same as the 
Bpaenp ass 
cila.d rn. t. 
There fore 
why is it not 
logical to re- 
fer to the Bb 
bass clarinet 
as a tenor in- 
strument ? 

The most 
effective 
manner o f 
using the Bb 
bass clarinet 
in the band 
is to give it a part like the cello part in 
orchestra arrangements and use a sufficient 
number of bass clarinets to make audible 
the effect they are capable of producing. 
The only way in which to allow but two 
Bb bass clarinets to be heard in a band of 
ninety members would be to have half the 
band remain silent and the rest play quite 
softly. Nor is this due to any unusual 
weakness in the voice of the bass clarinet. 
Let them be compared to two cellos in a 
large symphony orchestra and the fore- 
going statement is understandable. 

If the bass clarinet in Bb is to be con- 
sidered the tenor of the clarinet family, 
it would seem that there is not to be any 
clarinet bass. The question, then, naturally 
arises as to whether or not there is avail- 
able a suitable bass for the reed group of 
a band. The answer to that inquiry is 
yes, It is the contra-bass clarinet in Eb, 


oe = 
Eb Contra Bess 
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If we are convinced that the bass clar- 
inet in Bb is misnamed, then the so-called 
“contra” bass is also traveling under a 
misnomer. 

The word “contra” is used only with 
reference to instruments playing in the 
bass clef. When in the bass clef, the writ- 
ten or printed parts of orchestral and band 
arrangements are never transposed, regard- 
less of the key of the instrument for which 
the part is arranged. “Contra” implies the 
closest ap- 
proach to 
transposition 
ever occur- 
ring in the 
bass clef. It 
means that 
the actual 
pitch of the 
note played 
will be just 
one octave 
lower than 
the note as 
actually 
written in 
tiers pratt 
There fore 
the contra- 
bass clarinet 
in Eb is mis- 
named, since, 
when it is 
played in the 
bass clef, the 
note it pro- 
duces is ex- 
actly the 
same concert 
pitch as the 
written note, 
not an octave 
lower as with some other instruments. 

Beauty, or the lack of it, is by no means 
the least consideration when one makes a 
purchase, whether it be a musical instru- 
ment or any other object. On this score 
also the new Eb bass clarinet meets all re- 
quirements, being most graceful in its pro- 
portions. 

However, this means little to the player 
unless the instrument is actually graceful 
to handle. This new Eb bass clarinet is 
just as easeful to the hands of the player as 
it is beautiful to the eye. 

To have the bass clarinet hang at the 
correct angle when playing is of vast im- 
portance to the comfort of the player. To 
this end two sustaining rings have been ap- 
plied and a neck cord with two hooks and 
a sliding knot which enable the player to 
adjust the instrument for distance from 
the body, and for the angle at which the 
instrument is to hang when being played. 


Eb Alte 


e 


Something New and Ualuable in Reed Bassegeaie™ 


This last is an item of considerable im- 
portance. For, though the matter of dis- 
tance is easily solved by the ordinary neck 
cord all other large reed instruments re- 
quire the player to keep the instrument in 
the correct playing angle by the use of 
either the right or left hand. This neces- 
sitates the fingers performing some other 
function in addition to operating the keys. 
If the contra-bass clarinet can be held by 
the neck cord in such a position that the 
fingers are relieved of all the work of 
maintaining the correct playing angle, just 
that much more ease is felt by the player 
in his work of key manipulation. 

The Eb contra-bass clarinet, although it 
is quite large as compared to the bass clar- 
inet in Bb, is not a heavy instrument. It 
weighs but eight and one-half pounds, and 
is four feet, two and a half inches high, 
measured from the bottom of the bell to the 
top of the mouthpipe. 

A comparison of the depth of pitch of 
the Eb contra-bass clarinet with other in- 
struments will be more convincing than 
any other method of description in showing 
the possibilities of the instrument when used 
as the bass of the reed section. The actual 
concert pitches of the lowest tones of vari- 
ous instruments are here given: 


Eb Contra-Bass BbBass 3 Valve Eb 
Clarinet Clarinet Brass Bass Bassoon 


= — S bs 
Eb Baritone Bb Bass 
Saxophone Saxophone Cello String Bass 
Face). 2 Ament 


os 
The lowest note (E below the staff in the 
treble clef) is just one full tone lower than 
the lowest chromatic note of the Eb brass 
bass with three valves, and one and a half 
tones lower than the low Bb of the bassoon. 
It is a fourth lower than the lowest note 
of the Eb baritone saxophone. 

The actual concert pitch of the lowest 
note of the Eb contra-bass clarinet, as writ- 
ten in the bass clef, is G, one octave lower 
than G, first line of staff. Although the 
pitch of the Eb bass clarinet is exactly the 
same as the baritone saxophone in Eb, when 
the parts are read in the treble clef, the 
bass clarinet has.so much more range in the 
lower notes that in this respect it far sur- 
passes the baritone saxophone. 

One of the strongest arguments in favor 
of symphonic bands is their power for de- 
livering a great variety of color effects. 
Any instrument that increases this power is 
bound to be an important addition to the 
instrumentation. When it is desirable to 


(Continued on page 587) 
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Ghings that the Supervisor Should Know of Intonation 


INTONATION is one of the 
y foundation stones of the musi- 
Once publicly accused 


of “interested im intonation” the 
w ily accepted the title. He is 
pr long to the “Society for the 


Useless Discords.” 

o, at a state band concer 
af war was over (there were 
to the square minute than 
ed in a whole program) 
things to the leaders for 


aeir ears, if not for their 


On 1e of them, in a mild and pleasant 
7 said, “Gentlemen, there is such a 
as i tion, a fact of which you 
unconscious.” After 


bing this arrow into them a few inches 
jed turn it around and jerk 
th a few s to the infi- 
t least one in the audience. 
ht no band.) Those band 
y deserved all they got. 
ears suffered during that 
can never be told! 

e the best in that state 
One shud- 


ers must have 


tin 


ortunately picture is 

a greater or less degree of band 
a contests the country over. 
for so much bad intona- 


s or orchestras no matter 
e the pupils have played. 
hideously true picture of 
ns has been placed on the 
7 remedial suggestions may be 
to secure good. intonation 
n€ recosamentted, which is made 
se. Its use in a founda- 
o much to eliminate 
aying of our young 


How 
MOMENT 
ference of 


Sounds Fight 


on the subject of inter- 


sound. When a sounding 


By Aaa. 


GIDDINGS 
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body gives off 440 waves a second and at 
the same time another sounding body gives 
off 439 waves a second, these sounds will 
reinforce each other once a second and kill 
each other once a second. The resultant 
unsteadiness of tone is what the piano tuner 
variously calls the “wolf,” the “howl” 
or the “beat.” Any name will do as long 
as one can hear it. That is the rub, Ex- 
periments with a number of musicians dis- 
close the fact that many do not hear this 
at all’ Many musicians who play in tune 
do not hear these beats. This proves that 
they play in tune by accident and not by 
design. It is true that there are a few 
with such good ears that they know the dis- 
tances periectly from one tone to another, 
and so their playing is in tune most of the 
time. But what happens if they play with 
others who stray from the pitch! 

This reminds me of a keen-eared super- 
visor who visited me some time ago. We 
heard a sixth grade class sing a new three- 
part selection. They did not always strike 
their tones squarely. One could hear a 
number of them hit wrong tones but then 
instantly slide to the right pitch. I was very 
pleased at this display of musicianship. He 
asked me why they did this. I inquired if 
he had ever heard a famous violinist do 
that. He said, “Yes, many times.” 

Ii a fine violinist does not put his finger 
on the right place his ear instantly says 
“up” or “down” to him and his finger slides 
to the place where his ear says “stop,” and 
there he abides for the duration of that 
tone. It would be better if he always 
struck the right place at first, but it is a 
mark of musicianship to be able to tune 
as one plays. The more quickly he does 
this when he misses the mark, the higher 
the musicianship. That is what every one 
has to learn to do, and the younger they 
learn it the better for all concerned.. The 
visiting supervisor admitted that the into- 
nation of this class was perfect after they 


had slid to the proper pitches. To them, 
reading new music meant checking up on 
the intonation, beauty of tone and expres- 
sion the first time through. They were be- 
coming musicians by the shortest route, 
taking everything as they went. 


Learning to Listen 

HE YOUNG musician should learn to 

use the same positive checks on into- 
nation that the piano tuner uses. If he 
hears “beats” when playing a stringed in- 
strument he will slip his finger; if he is 
playing a wind instrument he will do things 
with his mouth to vary the pitch and bring 
his tone in tune with the other instruments. 
This is called “humoring the tone,” as every 
musician knows. There are, however, com- 
paratively few musicians who know and 
can teach the exact check they themselves 
use either consciously or unconsciously. 
Many teachers and leaders just exhort pu- 
pils to “play in tune” and let it go at that 
without teaching them what to listen for, 
that they may tell exactly. The children 
in the class mentioned knew this, and were 
listening to the beats they made and were 
eliminating them quickly. Later they would 
have such a sense of distances that they 
would strike the tones squarely, always 
listening for “beats” for a check. 

For teaching pupils to hear “beats” the 
best help that I have ever found is called 
the Dea-Gan-Ometer, named for the well 
known manufacturer, J. C. Deagan. This 
device has six bars tuned one wave apart; 
435, 436, 437, 438, 439 and 440. It can, of 
course, be used for tuning the orchestra as 
the 440 bar is standard for pitch. No 
band or orchestra should tune to the oboe, 
clarinet or piano. These are not reliable. 

With this instrument “beats” of various 
speeds can be made. Striking two adjacent 
bars produces one beat a second. Striking 
the two outside bars will produce five beats 


a second. This instrument should be used, 


at every rehearsal to tune the orchestra 
band. It should also be used experim 
tally, until every pupil in the-ens 
hear and prove that -he hears the b 


Perfection Through Experin 

ao LEADER may strike 

bars at the same time. The 
should shut their eyes and wave one 
back and forth at each beat. It is 
to wave the hand back and forth a 
beat rather than back at one beat and 
at the next. This would not be conel 
as they might be hearing only half ; 
beats. This test will at first disclose 
differences of ability. Some will ca 
instantly; others will take a much 1 
time. It is well to leave the Dea 
Ometer where the slow pupils maj 
periment with it between times. Ne 
should learn how to hear beats be 
two instruments of the same kind at 
between two instruments of different 
They must listen for and eliminate 
“beats” all the time they are playing. 
presupposes that they have been 
definitely to change the pitch of the 
they are making on their various 1 
ments by “humoring the tone.” Usi 
“beats” to check on the intonation 
the beginning, and the Dea-Gan-Or 
the best way to begin it. While 
to check up by “beats” the players 2 
learning to judge distances. As this 
grows, their ability to hit the tone s 
in tune develops and there will be le 
less “sliding to the pitch” Lister 
the “beat” will, however, diwayal q 
the perfect check. 

The careful listening necessary 
above method will bring many othe 
things in its train. This method will 
fer “tuning” and “intonation” from t 
of nebulous things to be hoped and ; 
for to the list of real and definite 
to be dealt with and mastered. 


Fundamental Values of Vocal Plusic in the Drlodern High School = 


By Georce L. Linpsay 


N PHILADELPHIA those engaged in 
public school music supervisory work 
have endeavored to impress upon teach- 

ers of music that chorus work for every 
student is the main objective. It is not 
well that any student should be -excused 
from the single weekly period chorus 
classes. The weakness in an elective system 
is that students may take the work in a 
desultory order and therefore realize no 
Progressive development. 


Let us accept the idea that everyone can 
sing ina crowd. With a wholesome under- 
standing of the impatience of youth to ob- 
tain results we should have no compunctions 
in approaching our objective, namely, part 
singing, without undue tedium of technical 
drills, sight reading exercises and other 
elementary processes. It is the fault of the 
music teachers if the students dislike the 
choral period. 

We must develop a desire in young peo- 


ple to participate in satisfying art expe- 
riences. If it is necessary to motivate in- 
terest unison songs must be used and part 
singing approached in much the same man- 
ner used in introducing interesting musical 
experiences to children in the primary 
grades. Rounds, canons, chording phrases, 
and note reading in harmonized forms, such 
as hymns and folk songs, constitute a nat- 
ural approach to more intricate part sing- 
ing. 


The lack of musical competen 
average high school student must” 
criticized unduly. It is one of the f 
of high school teachers to ane 
musical preparation in the j 
school, or upper elementary ¢ 
made no impression on the s 
teachers indulge in the practice o 
and then ene to remedy 
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Reicrials for Self-Instruction 


} I am unable to take private piano 

) lessens, but would like very much to 

|) keep in practice until I am able to 
do so. 


play most fourth grade 
y, and do not find fifth 
‘es too difficult. Please 
eces for me to _ study, 
suited to a person of my 
so any other information 
enlighten me along this 


20t practice more than two 

hours a day at the most, 
I work during the day. 
i advise me how to divide the 
| time to best advantage-—M. H. 


weil 
Vell 


not to confine your practice to 
2 single grade, but to work at 
e on materials that are difficult 
E you and at another time on materials 
are comparatively easy. In following 
plan, I should say that your practice 
id include music of the fourth, fifth 
sixth grades. 

Ssuming that you practice two and a 
hours a day, I should devote the 
half-hour to pure technic, for which 
pps “Preparatory School of Technic” 
furnish a good foundation. This may 
liowed by his “Complete School of 
ic.” 

rmal studies may occupy the second 
hour, say the first and second books 
@ramer’s “Selected Studies” (Presser 
ction, Volumes 696-697). 

rig the next hour, work on two 
ES, one difficult and the other easier. 
first class I suggest: Bach, First 
+ Beethoven, Sonata, Op. 14, No. 2; 
Prelude from Suife Berga- 
gue; MacDowell, Polonaise. Of the 
id class, try the following: Godard, 
Waltz; Nevin, Barchetta; Bee- 
Bagatelle in E flat; Mozart, Fan- 


Temainder of your practice time 
filled with a review of one or 
which you have already mem- 
nd possibly with a few minutes 
Treading. 


and Rhythm 


Tam teaching a girl ten years of 

and a boy of seven. What shall 

lo to show them how to get the 

® of a piece? Are they to use 

correct fingers immediately a 

— is given to them, before 
Ww 


the rhythm of it#+—R. H. 
possible for a pupil to master 
of a piece apart from its other 
: as melody, harmony and 


first be taught the nature of 
“Meters, 2/4, 3/4, 4/4, and so forth, 
him count and beat the time of 
fers, giving a marked accent to 
- beat. 

this process to a given piece, 
the time of each measure by 
a single note with the second 
is left hand. Take, for instance, 
's March, Op. 68, No. 2, by 
Let him first count it aloud, 
G on each beat. When he can 
y, show him how some of 
ee subdivided in the melodic 
him rap out these subdivisions 
it hand on a single G of the 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 


and address of the inquirer. 


with the left hand and the rhythm with 
the right hand, all on G’s, thus: 


2 2 2 


Next, let him tackle the melody and 
harmony, practicing each part by itself, 
with careful attention to counting, finger- 
ing, accent and effects of legato and stac- 
cato. Finally the two hands may be put 
together. 

Such preliminary practice in meter and 
rhythm may be applied to all kinds of 
combinations. If two or more rhythms 
appear together, as is generally the case 
in piano music, let each be studied and 
counted first by itself. Then they may be 
combined. 


Studies Beginning with 
Grade II 


Please tell me what piano instruc- 
tors and studies to use for pupils in 
the second and third grades? One 
of my pupils has finished Loesch- 
horn’s “Op. 65. Book 3,” also Cle- 
menti’s “Op. 36,” and is now taking 
“Studies in Musicianship.”’ also Lieb- 
ling’s edition of Czerny’s “Studies.” 
What book would you suggest after 
she has finished these?—Mrs. E. 8. 


For graded instruction books, I may 
especially recommend Mathew’s “Graded 
Course of Studies,” beginning with “Book 
De 

For second grade studies, try “Twelve 
Piano Etudes for Young Students” by 
Mathilde Bilbro. This book may be fol- 
lowed, in Grade 3, by “Facile Fingers, Op. 


60,” by Cedric W. Lemont. A book which 
covers both grades is “Eclectic Piano 
Studies,” compiled by G. Heinze (16 
studies). 


For the more advanced pupil whom you 
mention, I suggest, on.the more technical 
lines, Cramer’s “Selected Studies,” and, on 
the lines of interpretation, MacDowell’s 
“Twelve Etudes, Op. 39.” 


Supplementary Waterial 


I am using Mathew’s “Standard 
Graded Course,” also the “School 
ef Pianoforte” published by the 
Presser Company. These I assign 
according to consecutive numbers; 
but when I reaeh the fourth book 
I seem to have difficulty with some 
pupils. Would you suggest that I 
continue with these studies and fill 
in with other material, since I am 
in the middle of this grade #—Mrs. 
E. R. 


Any book of piano studies needs to be 
adapted to individual pupils, since their 
tastes and capacities differ widely. Some- 
times such adaptation is accomplished by 
varying the order in which the studies are 
assigned, sometimes, as you suggest, by 
“filling in” with other materials. 

If these processes are not successful, it 
may be wise to turn, for a while at least, 
to a different book of studies. For the 
fourth grade, for instance, Heller’s 
“Twenty-five Studies, Op. 47,” may be 
called upon, also, on more purely tech- 
nical lines, Berens’ “Op. 61” (especially the 


Only initials, or pseudonym given will be published. 


first two books). Fourth grade Sonatinas 
and Sonatas are also useful, such as 
Mozart's Sonata in C major, No. 1, and 
Haydn’s Sonata in G Major, No. 1. Other 
pieces of a more modern character may 
also be introduced. 


Pusical Degrees 


What does a teacher’s diploma 
or a bachelor’s degree in music in- 
clude ?—W. H. 

Musical diplomas and degrees are of- 
fered by a number of conservatories and 
colleges for the successful completion of 
prescribed courses in music, theory, his- 
tory and practical branches,- such as piano, 
violin and voice. Ordinarily at least four 
years of study are involved. 

Since each institution has its own re- 
quirements as to number and scope of 
courses, rate of tuition; and so forth, I 
advise you to send to one or two available 
ones for their catalogues. Remember, of 
course, that the value of such a diploma 
or degree depends largely on the academic 
standing of the institution which confers 
it. 


Harmonizing Dielodies 


How does one teach youngsters, 
aged six, eight, ten. and so forth, 
to harmonize simple melodies, as 
is suggested by Mrs. M. D. in her 
letter quoted in the March Ercps 
under the heading, “Training in 
Musicianship” ?—O. T. 


The first step in this direction is to 
teach the child the simple triads in each 
key, after he has learned to play the scale. 
In C, for instance, the chords may follow 
the scale thus: 


I IV I a8 I 


He may then be shown different ar- 
rangements of the notes in these chords, 
all, however, in the root position; and he 
may be told how each note of the scale 
may be harmonized by at least one of 
them, thus: 


Ex.2 


Cc: I Warei 


tb are Wits 3 of I 

Next, let the pupil invent, or invent 
for him, a very simple melodic fragment, 
and have him choose the right chord for 
each note, as in this example: 


From this beginning one may proceed to 
different positions of the chords, finally 
to other triads, starting with the triad on 


the second degree of the scale. For a 
guide in this progress, I suggest that you 
use Preston Ware Orem’s “Harmony Book 
for Beginners.” 

Perhaps Mrs. M. D. will send us 
further suggestions ! 


A Rhythmic Orchestra 


I am extremely interested in 
music, having taught piano for 
about one year, and am especially 
interested in teaching beginners. I 
have had one year of Harmony and 
play music of the sixth and seventh 
grades. I am seventeen years of 
age and am to graduate from high 
school this year. 

Would you advise my starting a 
young children’s rhythmic orches- 
tra? What instruments would the 
children play? Is there an oppor- 
tunity for work of this kind? 

There are very few teachers avail- 
able where I live. Would you ad- 
vise my taking lessons by mail, and, 
if so, from whom? Are there any 
other lines of music that I might 
follow out? I intend to make my 
home in the country but of course 
can spend the necessary time in the 
city.—_W. H. 


some 


Music is such a limitless subject that 
one can study it for a lifetime with con- 
tinual profit. I therefore strongly advise 
you to keep on with the branches ‘that 
you have already begun, adding others in 
time, especially the study of the history of 
music and of its composers. Continue 
your theory work, under a teacher, if pos- 
sible. Correspondence courses, such as are 
advertised in THe Etupe, may be of ad- 
vantage in this line. 

Probably your most stable and remu- 
nerative work will be found in piano 
teaching; and it is in this direction that 
you should strive to perfect yourself. 
Keep on with piano lessons, if possible. 
If no competent teacher is available dur- 
ing the winter months, can you not arrange 
to attend one of the numerous summer 
schools where you could study both piano 
and theory? 

Another profitable field of piano work is 
in connection with class instruction.~ Get 
a copy of Presser’s “Piano Class Book 
No. 1,” “My First Efforts in the Piano 
Class,” and see if you cannot organize a 
group of children for its study. 

A young children’s rhythmic orchestra 
may be conducted with the use of such 
simple instruments as the drum, triangle 
and harmonica, which could be used to 
accompany simple tunes played on the 
piano. Eventually the children could take 
part in “toy symphonies,” a number of 
which are available, especially the one 
by Joseph Haydn. A list of these sym- 
phonies, together with the toy instruments 
which they employ, and which are very 
easy to play, such as the cuckoo, the 
quail, the mirliton and the trumpet, may 
be obtained from any large music house, 
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Bell Music, Goday and Yesterday 3 


HAT THERE are now in America 

between thirty and forty carillons 

and that these are among the finest 
and largest in the entire world are perhaps 
the reasons why these magnificent musical 
instruments are assuming such important 
international consideration in musical no- 
menclature. 

Time was, of course, when only Europe 
could boast of these royal musical mon- 
archs and when an expert carillonneur was 
so rare as to be almost unattainable. Not 
that by any means one is to be had today 
at the call of one and all. But their de- 
mand has grown so rapidly within the 
last few years that a school for carillon- 
resulted. And this means a 
the revival 
beautiful art which, at one time, gave 
indications of being well-nigh extinct. 

Belgium, the native home of the true 
carillon, has stimulated the restoration of 
this art by establishing a Free School of 
Carillon Instruction in the famous Cathe- 
dral at Mechlin (Malines) with the re- 
nowned carillonneur, Joseph Denyn, as the 
master of the And America 1s 
today very fortunate in having three of 
the graduates of this school at the key 
boards of as many carillons in this country. 

Although “carillon” is a French word, 


yet 


neurs has 


tremendous stride in of a 


school. 


we are told that it had its derivation 
in the Italian word quadriglio or quadrille. 
A dreary kind of music under this name, 
coming from Italy, very popular 
throughout all Europe during the sixteenth 
century. People universally hummed these 
quadriglio tunes, if they may be so-called, 


was 


here and there, about the homes or streets, 


and in time they became the common 
melodies of the day. It was but natural, 
then, that these were the first musical 


tones to be arranged for “a peal of bells, 
and that these peals of time-playing bells 
became widely famous under the name of 
carillons.” 

Belgium has the distinction of being the 
first country in the world to consider the 
tones of bells as musical conse- 
quently it naturally followed that 
the titanic musical phenomenon of the air, 
the carillon, should be devised and per- 
fected by this country. 

This instrument is, of course, the 
preme achievement in all bell instrument 
making, and, as it peals forth its clear clar- 
ion notes of liquid purity supported by the 
deep-throated “heart of iron” 
beating and throbbing so close to heaven's 
blue—we cannot but feel that the listening 
spirit on high is at last atune to the beauty 
and divine expressions of His earthly 
beings. 


notes ; 
quite 


su- 


basses—a 


When Chimes Become a.Carillon 


HE WORDS “carillon” and “chimes” 

have been used so indiscriminately by 
the public and have been so interchange- 
ably bandied about that it is sometimes 
dificult to know exactly what is meant. 
Chimes are technically a set of stationary 
bells “three to twelve in number, tuned to 
major scale intervals,” says an eminent 
writer upon the subject. If there are 
more bells, and these are tuned to chro- 
matic intervals, it is a carillon. Both may 
‘be played by hand, automatically, or by 
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some hand-directed mechanism. Right 
here, perhaps, it is well to say that chimes 
and carillons are not-to be confused with 
peal-ringing or change-ringing, the simple 
tones of these two latter being achieved 
by an entirely different method, namely, by 
the swinging of the bell. 

For the playing of simple melodies chimes 
are ordinarily used, but eight to twelve 
bells being required, these being tuned, as 
I have already said, to the major scale. 
They may be operated by a set of levers 
or by some automatic device. The levers 
are connected with the hammers or clap- 
pers of the bells by wires, making it pos- 
sible to play different tunes with very little 
effort. Three or four bells are all that 
are required to play the simple melodies, 
and, contrary to the first impression, many 
tunes may be classified under this head. 


The playing of these three and four note 
numbers is often controlled by a clock de- 
vice which requires no human hand in the 
execution of its hourly performance. 

However, when a more complicated tune, 
requiring more notes, is played, more bells 
are necessarily needed. The management 
and achievement of this kind of bell music 
is accomplished by the use of the chime 
barrel or drum, as it is sometimes called. 
The method, however, is very simple. A 
huge cylindrical-shaped box is punctured 
with “as many rows of holes as there are 
wires connected with the bells.” Spikes 
Or pegs are fitted into these holes (similar 
to the old time music box) according to 
the music to be played. As the barrel re- 
volves these spikes lift a tongue which 
pulls a wire which, in turn, causes a ham- 
mer to fall upon the bell. 


A MECHANICAL BELL-PLAYING MACHINE 


The large Bass Drum, pierced with 16,200 holes im which hooks are adjusted in 


such a manner as that, since 1733, they have mechanically played the Carillon in the Can be played in this manner) the ¢ 


tower of St. Rombaud's Cathedral of Malines, Belgium. 


THE ET 


3eing automatically controlled the m 
sic is, in consequence, lacking in the in 
vidualities which characterize the keyboa 
carillon music. The operator of the bar 
can arrange the pegs and then contin 
this melody week after week which, in fa 
is usually exactly what is done, the tur 
being changed only at stated intervals. 7 
Netherlands claim the originaticn of # 
method of bell playing—sometime durii 
the fifteenth century. 

Although the custom of bell musi¢ 
characterized by chimes spread ra 
throughout Europe following the seve 
teenth century, and the Netherlands @ 
Belgium adopted it more whole-hearted 
than the other countries, we know fh 
chimes were used as early as the year 
in the Abbey of Croyland in Englay 
Probably these were not as highly ¢ 
veloped as the chimes of these two Id) 
land countries, but they passed as chim 
at that time. < 


Mellow With Age hy 


Gheyns, Dumery or Hermony in the I 
Opinion seems to differ as to the mak 


—but it should be sufficient to us that 
magnificent Mechlin chimes were made 
Pieter Hermony, and that bells made- 
both these men are still in use today. 7 
most famous bell founders of the pre 
time are the van Aerschodts of Lo 
who represent the van den Gheyns of 
sixteenth century, Gillett and Johnson 
Croydon, England, and John Tayl 
Loughborough, England, while the 
eely Brothers of Troy, New York, an 
McShane Bell Foundry Company of 
more, Maryland, are among America’ 
founders. a 

Chimes, however beautiful in tone 
not require such scientific accuracy 
set of carillon bells. A bell playe 


but, when rung with others, it may ja 
and throw off overtones to such an é 
that it will spoil the effect as a wh 
More than that, a person with an @ 
of musical ingenuity and very little tr 
ing can manipulate the chimes or an 
the peal rings. But to play a carillon 
that it may be delightfully enjoy 
trained artist is required. 

The carillon, of course, is a high 
veloped chime, but between the two It 
yast field of difference. In the first p 
chiming-'levers are usually arranged 
row and are operated by the hands” 
while the keyboard of the carillon” 
closely resembles that of the pipe org 
two rows of keys for the hands and 
rows of pedals for the feet. Then, 
each bell must not only be “in tune 


with all the other bells. 


The Gloved Fist 

HE BARREL, such as is empl 
for chiming tunes—in this in 
called the tambour carillon—is custom 
used for ordinary and everyday cat 
playing; for more complicated and | 
cate music (and almost any musica 
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In sonorous medern style. Grade 4. 
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Very picturesque. Grade 3 
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Left hand solus make good “show pieces” 


Here is a very effective one 
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Almost like a “Song without Words? Grade 3 FROM SONATA, OP. 79 
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THE FLOWERS ARE NODDING AT ME 


O, little flowers that nod at me, 


As I go walking, now, to see 


Up my Ladys Slipper; 


Can Bachelors’ Buttons truly button 
Or if the tall, tall Hollyhock 


Can decorate my Lady’s Smock. 


very pretty first piece. Grade 1. 
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LITTLE BETTY BLUE 


A Legato Study 


Light and even finger-work. 
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NB. For Horses’ Hoofs, cut a cocoanut in half— remove meat and bring two halves together for imitation. 
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Horses’ Hoofs | @ 


BE ETUDE 


's, by R. S. Morrison. 


thirteenth measure of this melodious and 
caprice the center notes in each of the 
tt hand triplets are called auxiliary tones 
is, tomes which are unaccented and which 
to those tones from which they started. Do 
nftise them with changing tones. It is safe 
that few students have clearly in their 
ws the names and characteristics of the vari- 
Mmon-harmony tones. More’s the pity—for 
We is full of them. 

Re rhythmic pattern of the second theme is 


OWS: J i | 
i @_@@ed@ 
iegoing material, 


| It contrasts well with 
@ 


Shepherd Plays His Flute, by 


es H. Rogers. 

little pastoral is extremely appealing, be- 
and its flowing melody. We 
se the shepherd himself, seated 
ward in the cool of the evening and 
e€ music—sweet, yet plaintive—down 
air. He appears to be playing at 
. sO you must not take this tune 


ipid speed. 


War Dance, by Adam Geibel. 


the excellent Erupe booklet on “Indian 
* of which the co-authors are Thurlow 
e, Charles Wakefield Cadman and Ar- 
Nevin, Mr. Nevin describes in thrilling 
Mien certain of the war dances of the red man, 
Waury to which these dances attained, and the 
guttural cries with which they were in- 
d are commented upon. 
| Geibel’s composition is thoroughly charac- 
; it should be played with emphatic rhythm, 
ine the tom-tom (Inaian drum) effects. The 
"theme seems especially true to type. When 
Jater played an octave higher we observe a 
Vyariation brought about by the use of a 
in thirty-second notes to replace a single 


note. 


oe, by N. Louise Wright. 

right has the admirable knack of mak- 
© music say a great deal in a short space. 
@ composition of but thirty-four measures 
highly poetic in feeling and which de- 
eonyincing manner the slow, graceful 
a canoe. The last three measures are 
and consist largely of what we know 
ided sixth chord” in the form of arpeg- 
Play this codetta with gradually decreasing 
volume. f 
ing’’ in the first section of the piece 
icularly in view of the slow tempo. 
‘© seventeen to measure twenty-two 
pleasant sequence which paves the 
—. cadence in E-flat and the 
first theme. 


by Paul Valdemar. 


days of the famous Count Géza 
ned Hungarian pianist who used 
nt three-hand pieces with his 
Liszt, music for leit hand 
available—much of it very meri- 
recent issue of the Scriabin Noc- 
Hand Alone was included; here 
wich easier left hand piece, but one 
er note equalling 144, you will 
e that this is no “slow, dreamy 
lively one, with here and 
Make the various 


sy 


: ed measures. 
delineated. 


ce, by William Berwald. 


measures remind us in a vague 
inning of Tchaikovsky’s| Humor- 
y really are quite unlike them 


this piece faster than allegretto 
form it into something trivial 
Notice the caution molto leg- 
of the piece. It means with the 
tness. Shadows are intangible 
_moving, without substance. Thus 
| id be light as air, and agile. 
senth measure the grace notes 
before the beat. ‘ 
twenty-five to measure ihirty- 
dominant point on B. © 


Op. 79, by L. van Bee- 


G, Opus 7o, from which this 
ent is ken, is all too little 
True. it cannot compare 
a or the Pathetique; yet it 
1 Beethoven always delights. 
may be regarded as the proto- 
“songs without words,” hardly 
ch surpasses it in originality and 
ay imagine the principal phrase 
nd instruments—such as clarinets 
measure before the intermed- 
instruments with mutes are 
a is sustained alternately 


: presentation of the first 
near the close of the selection, 
2g ; ‘ 


RL 
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Valse Gracile, by Horatio W. Parker. 


Dr, Parker was born in Auburndale, Massa- 
chusetts, 1863, and died in Cedarhurst, New 
York, 1919. After intensive’ music study in 
America_and in Germany, he became organist 


and professor of music at the 
in Garden City, Long Island. 
organ positions New 


Cathedral School 
_ Later he held 
York City and Boston. 


In 1894, the same y in which his oratorio, 
Hora Novissima, was t presented in America 
he was called to the chair of music at Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut. Eventually 


several honorary degrees 


a n were bestowed upon him, 
both in this country and 


‘ : in England. In 1911 his 
opera “Mona” won the $10,000 prize offered by 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. Unquestion- 
ably he shares with Edward MacDowell the high 
est place among native composers. The list of 
his compositions is a long one; it includes many 
large works. Here we have a Chopinesque waltz 
with more difficulties than at first appear. 

The fifth and eleventh notes played at the very 
beginning by the right hand are accented pass- 
ing notes the effect of which is admirable. Notice 
hew the first “paragraph”—otherwise sixteen 
measures long—is extended by two measures. This 
avoidance of set lengths is pleasing. Schumann 
was forever doing the very same trick; Chopin 
planned similarly. As you proceed into the body 
of the waltz the degree of difficulty increases, 
but there is nothing which cannot be “ironed 
out” by means of slow, thoughtful practice. 


Hungarian Dance, No. 7, by Johannes 
Brahms. 


This is one of the most appealing of all the 
Hungarian dances by Brahms. Quite in contrast 
to the more famous No. 5, it has nevertheless 
in high degree the indigenous atmosphere’ so 
very fascinating, which the particular turn of 
native melody and the shifting rhythms lend 
it. The best fingerings are given. Follow them 
and your difficulties will become minimized. 

The dance is in the rondo form, indicated in 
letters as follows: A-B-A-C-A. Then there is a 
short coda, wholly typical of “Saint Johannes” 
and forming a very satisfying conclusion. 

Large hands will find this dance far easier 
than small hands. 

>ir George Henschel, and other noted musicians 
and musical /ittérateurs, have written most in- 
terestingly of Brahms; and if you are wise you 
will read some of these books. 


Vesperal, by R. S. Stoughton. 


Vespera is the Latin way of saying evening, 
and an evening scene is therefore a vesperal 
scene. Mr. Stoughton’s skillful tone-picturization 
will be immensely enjoyed by every organist with 
taste. There are two splendid themes, the first 
major, the second minor. and by a repetition of 
the first the form becomes a familiar A-B-A. 
Notice the effective introductory measures and 
the fine coda. 

Mr. Stoughton has phrased the piece carefully. 
Follow his indications implicitly. 

In the minor section the tempo quickens and 
there is a sense of agitation not felt before. 


Cradle Song, by Alexander MacFadyen. 


This lullaby is tenderly appealing and_ ranks 
in a class with the lullabies by Brahms, Godard 
and Cyril Scott. Sing it rather slowly, in strict 
legato style. The movement is slow enough so 
that you will have an opportunity to enunciate 
every word carefully. For example, when, in 
the coda, the words “Good-night” are sung, see 
to it that the d is sounded with enough force. 

The “crossings” in the accompaniment will re- 
quire some practice on the part of the pianist 
if they are to be accomplished smoothly. Only 
a player of Mr. Macl‘adyen’s high abilities could 
have contrived such a pianistic and graceful 
accompaniment. 


Love’s Dream, by Franz Liszt. 
This is the first time that this charming classic 


has been made available as a piano duet. The 
added sonority will delight you. Notice how 


perfectly the arranger has balanced the secondo 
and Primo parts. 

The following. from Edward Baxter Perry’s 
fine book, “Stories of Standard Teaching Pieces,” 
will interest you: 

“This is one of a set of lyrics for the piano, 
entitled ‘Licbestraume,’ in which Liszt endeav- 
ored to express in this musical form—precisely 
as a poet might have done in a group of sonnets 
—his idea of the different kinds and phases of 
human love.”’ : 


Cradle Song, by Henri Ern. 

This gracious melody has somewhat the quality 
of an old German folk song. As we progress toward 
the middle of the IuHaby we find that such em- 
bellishments as runs and trilis are introduced, 
and with excellent effect. The adornment of a 
simple melody is really a difficult thing to man- 
age: Mozart and Haydn were masters at the 
game, and in more modern times Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov showed great talent in this direction. 

Do not play this composition too slowly, for the 
indication is allcgretto. Notice that the loudest 
volume indicated is piano. 
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E SHALL all agree that the fun- 

damental tone is made by the air 

passing over the vocal cords, prop- 
erly adjusted, causing them to vibrate. 
this point diverge innumerable roads, many 
of which lead to utter ruin of voices which 
had every promise of becoming great. In- 
stead of assisting Nature, by clearing the 
pathway of the tone of its many ob- 
structions, these “methods” add still more 
and greater obstacles. 

Scientists tell us that there are a score 
or more of cavities or hollow places in the 
chest, trachea, larynx, pharynx, mouth and 
nose, from which extend the frontal sinuses, 
the antra of Highmore eustachian tubes and 
a number of smaller cavities. 

As vocal growth and culture can be at- 
tained only through the principles of 
acoustics and resonance, it naturally fol- 
lows that a perfect tone, embodying the 
fundamental tone with its harmonics or 
overtones, must be made to fit and fill all 
the resonators with which God has endowed 
us. In other words, the fundamental vibra- 
tions of the vocal cords must be made to 
vibrate and revibrate, to sound and resound, 
in all of these cavities. Then the little 
voice will become large and noble and the 
flat tone will have that depth and beautiful 
quality so much desired and sought. 


Whence Resonance? 
TONE will always fit the resonance 
space made for it, just as the waters 
of a river will fill all the hooks and crooks 
along its banks. A vibrating tuning fork 
held in mid-air can hardly be heard two 
feet away from the ear; but, placed before 
a properly shaped mouth, it will magnify 
the original tone to such an extent that it 


OMEONE has said: “There are no 
great teachers—there are only great 
pupils. 

Someone else has said: “The only real 
value in lessons lies in learning how to 
practice.” 

Like most of such well-sounding apho- 
risms, there may be possibly more cleverness 
than truth in these smartly tailored phrases. 

Yet there is truth in them, too—enough 
truth to be of sober concern to all students 
of the difficult art of singing. And, if he 
is to master this art, the student will need 
the assistance of every convenient device. 


THE SINGER'S ETUDE 


Edited for August by 
EMINENT SPECIALISTS 


It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Singers Department “A Singer's Etude” complete in itself 


‘Unocal Resonance 


Its Sources 
By P. A. 


will be audible to a distance of a hundred 
feet or more. 

Now if the muscles of the throat were 
to be contracted sufficiently, the vibrations 
would be confined to that space only, causing 
what is commonly termed the throaty tone, 
which has little or no resonance. If these 
muscles were relaxed and the throat opened, 
the resonarice in the mouth and chest would 
be added, making a tone of great volume 
and of fairly good quality on the lower 
notes. If at the same time the larynx and 
pharynx, the back part of the tongue and 
soft palate, were adjusted properly (re- 
laxed), a large column of tone-waves 
would be directed into the spacious nasal 
cavities to co-vibrate with the resonance in 
the chest, throat and mouth, adding still 
greater volume, together with a rich, noble 
quality. From this point the beautiful over- 
tones, with proper breath-support and di- 
rection and with a perfect relaxation of the 
muscles of the throat and face,-can be made 
to vibrate in the frontal sinuses together 
with the many other cavities tributary to 
the nose. 

It can readily be seen that tones of such 
volume and quality can be made only 
through resonance instead of forcing the 
vocal cords—in much the same manner as 
the tones of a phonograph are magnified 
many times by the added resonance pro- 
duced within the walls of the large fibered 
horn. 


The Violin Helps 


BOW drawn across a violin string 
attached to the arms of a chair would 
produce nothing but a squeak; but in its right 
place it will send its vibrations into every 
part of the violin, making a full, resonant 
tone. If there were no resonators for our 


and Effects 
TENHAFF 


voice, it is doubtful if we could make a tone 
at all; therefore the great importance, of 
utilizing all the sound chambers at our 
command is self-apparent. We often 
marvel at the magnificent voice of some 
small person who understands how to use 
these resonating chambers correctly; and 
we are correspondingly disappointed at the 
tiny, insignificant tones of a strong, well- 
developed man. 

To produce the most resonant tone on a 
violin the bow must be drawn firmly across 
the strings comparatively near the bridge. 
From this point of contact, the vibrations 
can be directed downward into every crev- 
ice of the, violin, making the entire struc- 
ture alive with tone 

It is precisely so with the human voice. 
The cavities of the head and chest cor: >- 
spond to the body of the violin; so we 
must not be satisfied to allow our tones to 
wander aimlessly about; but, as with the vio- 
lin, a singer must direct his tones so that the 
initial attack or contact is firmly felt against 
the bony substance at the center of the 
forehead and upward. From this point of 
contact he can direct his tones downward 
until not only every cavity resounds but in 
fact his entire being vibrates in sympathy 
with the tone. 


Multiplying Resources 

T STANDS to reason that a tone thus 
made will cause the least resistance to 
the vocal cords and consequently will give 
the singer almost unlimited endurance, the 
utmost power and resonance of voice, per- 
fect control and an increased range of both 
higher and lower notes. The use of the 
various cavities also furnishes excellent op- 

portunity for fine tone coloring. 
In this way, too, an excellent crescendo 


he Vocal Student's “Guide-Board” 


By Homer HENLEY 


Perhaps there is no more effective and 
reliable weapon with which to fight monot- 
ony, indifference, or despair, than a resolute 
maintenance of variety and contrast in 
daily practice. 

In the writer’s long experience, one of the 
most salutary helps to his students has been 
the eager anticipation with which they 
looked forward to the work of each new 
day. And asecret of this freshness of in- 
terest has lain in the constant change of 
program for the day’s study—no two days 
having been alike. Each new sun brought 
an entire change. Vocal work was no 


longer a dreary repetition of the iden- 
tical things that had been done yesterday, 
following each other with unvarying and 
fatally uninteresting sequence. Rather, 
there was so much left to fancy, to per- 
sonal judgment, to suiting the mood of the 
moment, to inspiration (when it came), 
that the day’s tasks took on a flavor of ad- 
venture, a charm of freshness quite apart 
from the mere outline of the things them- 
selves. 

All this magic was wrought by an inter- 
changeable Schedule for Daily Practice, 
made up of thirty-minute periods, and of 


can be acquired; and the gradually 
creased volume made by well-re 
breath-pressure will be greatly augmen 
and intensified by successively addi 
resonance of different cavities and 
ing the same. It is highly essential 
ever, that the contact of the tone 
forehead be not relinquished for a mome 
but that, on the contrary, the more fo 
the tone, the more firmly must that 
tact be sensed. In the diminuendo th 
rest opposite course is followed, u 
the pianissimo tone, seemingly nothi 
the beautiful head resonance remains 


Eliminating Interference — 
NOTHER very important adva 
of the “high contact” lies in the 

that the tone does not interfere 
slightest degree with the muscles 


scnants. The muscles of the face, to 
soft palate and throat being relaxed, 
enunciation and a perfect legato are tk 
sult. 

“Place your tones forward” is the 
of many teachers. Now most begi 
have nothing to place forward, while oth 
have such disagreeable, distorted tones 
to place them forward would cause in 
agony to the unfortunate listeners. — 
not first strive for resonance by dirt 
the tone-waves high and firmly in theft 
head? By this method there may be 
duced a voice that not only can be hea 
all parts of a large auditorium but alse 
fill every nook and cranny of it. A 
same time the “forward-placement” 
lem will be correctly solved. And 
this proper development of resonance 
voice will acquire a noble, sympal 
carrying quality. 


ing activity could be secured at will. _ 
Now the use of this schedule has f 


terested in his work, but also in furn 
a practical sequence of contrasted | 
periods most valuable in establishini 
tematized and regular habits in stu 


periods for each new day leave much 
pupil’s discretion, and there is wis 
this; for it fosters both indepen 
invention by compelling relia 
student’s unawakened resources. 
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The schedule itself is headed by these 
words: “It will be understood by the pupil 
that this schedule is a flexible one, and is 
intended to be used with any thirty-minute 
periods of practice and that it is to be in- 
terchangeable on successive days. Four 
thirty-minute periods of actual vocalization 
are the maximum.” 


Student’s Schedule for Daily Vocal 
Practice. 


5 minutes minor 
scales 

5 minutes trill 

5 minutes arpeggio 


5 minutes trill 


30 minutes piano 
practice 
30 minutes physical 


Y 


30 minutes learning 
new work 


30 minutes music 
history 


30 minutes languages 


30 minutes reading 
lives of singers and 
great composers 


5 minutes arpeggios 

20 minutes great 
scale 

5 minutes arpeggios 


10 minutes chroma- 
tic scales 

10 minutes trill 

10 minutes staccato 


10 minutes 
scales 

5 minutes arpeggios 

10 minutes sustained 
tones 

5 minutes major 
scales 


major 


5 minutes major 
scales 
10 minutes minor 


10 minutes major 
scales 

minutes deep- 
breathing exer - 
cises 
5° minutes arpeggios 


15 


10 minutes humming 
practice on N in 
middle voice 

5 minutes arpeggios 

5 minutes chroma- 


tic scales 
10 minutes humming 
practice as above 


scales 
15 minutes solfege 


10 minutes staccato 
10 minutes trill 
10 minutes vocalizes 


5 minutes major 
scales 

10 minutes trill 

15 minutes vocalizes 


5 minutes arpeggios 

10 minutes vocalizes 
5 minutes chroma- 
tic scales 

10 minutes solfege 


5 minutes arpeggios 
25 minutes vocalizes 


5 minutes staccato 
5 minutes trill 


exercise (walking 
preferred) pele i ak Das Bees ea 
30 minutes German 


30. minutes Gener 


songs 


opera 


30 minutes oratorio 


30 minutes old clas- rine 


sic songs 


30 minutes French 
songs 


30 minutes recitative 


30 minutes old Eng- 


lish songs 30 minutes Irish and 


Scotch songs 


30 minutes listening 
to music-classics 
on phonograph 


30 minutes sight 
reading 


It is recommended that a short period of 
15 minutes be devoted, each day, to silent, 
deep-breathing exercises. 

This schedule is to be considered in no 
way to be a perfect thing. It is obviously 
susceptible of expansion or condensation. 
Probably many other equally interesting 
and valuable thirty-minute periods will oc- 
cur to readers of this article, and might 
worthily be added to its list. Indeed, the 
form submitted might be made, through 
study and practical adaptations of its pos- 
sibilities, into an indispensable part of every 
voice-teacher’s equipment. 


Voice Groubles: Chest Voice 


By FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI 


Wuat conditions create the quality 
termed “chest voice”? 

This term designates a certain vocal 
quality which we may find in all voices, 
a predominant masculine quality lacking 
brilliancy, which refuses to join with the 
medium and upper voices. Theories claim- 
ing that this quality of voice is related to 
vibrations in the chest are wrong; they are 
results of slower, heavier vibrations of the 
vocal cords in the lower voice, transmitted 
into the chestbone through the vibrating 
air column. 

The arytenoid cartilage extends approxi- 
mately one-third of the length of the vocal 
cords, so that one-third of the back part 
of the vocal cords is cartilage and mem- 

rane. The low voice is produced by the 
vibration of this end of the cords. The 
closure of the cords and the breath cause 
the vibration. Therefore, if this closure 


through the arytenoid cartilage is too 
heavy the membranous part will not vibrate 
at a thin adjustment, and the breath is 
compelled to press unnecessarily against 
the vocal cords, causing them to thicken. 
The result of this thick adjustment is a 
dull tone termed “chest voice.” It will not 
ascend into the higher voice and results in 
a weak medium, a serious “voice trouble.” 

If, on the contrary, the adjustment of 
the low voice is made solely through the 
vibration of the membranous construction 
of the vocal cords we find a clear tone of 
rich volume, capable of producing vowels, 
ascending and descending throughout the 
entire range of the voice without change of 
quality or waste of breath. This produc- 
tion is fundamental in producing the non- 
register scale, the simplest, most artistic 
and least confusing tone production for 
any singer. 


Do You Breathe in Your Bath ? 


A Hint for Singing Students 


By E. M. 


SrnceErs, do you want to test your breath 
control? Try this plan. When you take a 
bath, lie face down in the tub (but with 
the mouth out of the water) and take a 
long breath. Then submerge your face in 
the water and open your eyes. (I hope you 
are one of the folks who can. open his 
eyes under water. If not, it’s worth prac- 
tice.) 

Now begin to let the breath escape. Bub- 


G. REED 


bles will rise, and their motion will show 
you whether your breath control is good 
or not. If they follow each other regu- 
larly, in a steady stream, all is well. If, 
however, you see a little rush of bubbles, 
followed by others in irregular succession, 
then your control is not yet perfect. Do 
some hard work at your breathing and then 
try again. 
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Life as ad Boy Soloist in an English Cathedral 


By E. O. WHITFIELD 


FORMER SOPRANO 


N RETROSPECT my early life spent 
I in Worcester Cathedral, England, now 
appears filled with interesting experi- 
ences and events which, at the actual time, 
were considered routine duties and happen- 
that were to be carried 
through with unerring accuracy and cor- 
ss born of rigid discipline and train- 


ings expected 
rectness 
ing. 

At ten years of age I was singing in a 
small village choir when-my family entered 
my application for admission to the Choir 
School in Worcester Cathedral. Well do 
I remember the trip to Worcester with my 
father for the vocal audition and interview 
with no less a celebrity than H. H. Wood- 
ward, composer of the “Radiant Morn,” 
“Comes at Times a Stillness” and count- 
less Te Deums and Jubilates. 

The audition was successful and I started 
my new duties at the age of ten, among 
thirty other boys ranging in age from ten 
to fifteen years. To be sent away from 
home at such a tender age to boarding 
not pleasant, but the home- 
sickness was soon lost in a ceaseless whirl 
of many new duties. 

The Choir School 


school was 


was located in what 
was known as the “College Yard” adjacent 
to the School and houses of the 
Cathedral clergy. This enclosure was kept 
private by the huge gates and watchman 
at the ancient Edgar Tower. Here, in- 
deed, was seclusion. The atmosphere for 
cathedral work was ideal. Only occasion- 
ally were we allowed to leave this seclusion 
and the f Worcester, one of 


King’s 


Visit town of 
these occasions being on the day we were 
allowed our three pennies (6 cents) for 
spending money. 


Spirit, Mind, Body 

ae CHOIR School assumed the duties 

of educating the boys not only vo- 
cally but in the usual scholastic studies and 
exercises. Athletics played an important 
part in the development of body and mind 
along with and vocal studies. 
The following is a tabulation of the daily 
duties : 


scholastic 


6.30 to 7.00 Arise 

7.15 to 7.30 Study 

7.30to 8.00 Breakfast 

8.00 to 9.00 Rehearsal in Chapter House 


of Cathedral 

Studies 

Cathedral Service (Matins) 
Studies 


9.00 to 10.00 
10.00 to 11.00 
11.00 to 12.30 


12.30to 1.00 Dinner 
1.00to 4.00 Studies & Recreation 
4.00 to 5.00 Cathedral Service (Even- 
song) 
5.00to 5.30 Tea 
5.30 to 7.00 Recreation 
7.00 to 9.00 Studies 


SOLOIST AT 


WORCESTER CATHEDRAL, 


TENOR SOLOIST, BATTELL CHAPEL, YALE UNIVERSITY 


A TYPICAL GROUP OF 
9.00 to 9.30 Supper 

9.30 Bed 

On Sunday four hours were spent in 
Cathedral services. 

Piano instruction and theory of music 
were compulsory in addition to vocal 
training. The result was, at fifteen years 
of age when the treble voice began to 
change, a boy was well grounded, musically 
speaking, with an excellent training and 
foundation for future expansion. 

The rules and regulations were severe 
and the rod was not spared. In cases of 
severe infraction of the rules—and this did 


ENGLISH CHOIR BOYS 


not require much deviation from the nar- 
row path—the pupil was sent over to the 
Precentor, in this case the late H. H. 
Woodward, for an application of the birch 
rod on the bare anatomy. The dear old 
gentleman took care not to over-exercise 
himself in these duties, and in his paternal 
talk after the ordeal one gained much solace 
and spiritual admonition which somewhat 
eased the physical discomfort. 

Competition vocally amongst the boys 
was kept keen by the simple process of hav- 
ing them stand in the Cathedral Choir in 
order of merit on Decani and Cantoris. 


WORCESTER 


CATHEDRAL 


ENGLAND; CHORAL SCHOLAR AT CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, ENGLAND; NO\ 


After two years I became a full-fle 
chorister, which meant that my tuition 
were reduced and that I had passed 
period of junior chorister. Under the 
stant vocal training of Sir Ivor Atkins 
day one of England’s greatest compi 
and organists, the voice developed qui 
Some, of course, endowed with gr 
natural powers, made quicker progress, 

Very soon I was called upon to 
minor solos or substitute when the sol 
were indisposed. This period to a yi 
boy was nerve-racking, but such was 
love for music that I began to enjoy 
work more each day, 


Sunday Happenings 
UNDAY was the big day from 4) 
angles. It was hard work singing 
listening to sermons but there were 
compensating virtues of being asked ot 
tea and to spend the evening at a Cai 
or Bishop's home where a “ripping t 
was in store for the lucky ones. 
Sunday morning service started a 
A. M. and consisted of choral matins 
Holy Communion, lasting until 1 P, 
Evensong at 4 P. M. generally lasted 
5.30 P. M., but the thought of the gloi 
tea with all kinds of delicious cakes, t 
jam sandwiches, with games and §} 
afterwards, was exceedingly  sustai 
through these trying hours. m) 
The music in the Cathedral was | 
with great precision as to detail. Ai 
were just as important as a Bach’s “N 
nificat” or one of Wesley’s long Sti 
afternoon anthems. No effort was sp 
in training the boys to sing with the § 
consistency of tone and precision of d 
ery. The leading boys had to be ee | 
ers and musicians. Their duty it wa 
lead the other boys. The responsibilit 
this duty can be appreciated when it isi 
ized that each Friday both morni 
evening services were sung unacco 
—which meant singing the daily psalms 
changing from one chant key to ano 
without assistance. Te Deums, J 
and Anthems were unaccompanied on 
days and generally were composition 
such composers as Tallis, Palestrina, B 
and so forth, with difficult intervals 
style; but with these exacting tasks € 
were not allowed, and the eagle eye 
Precentor (H. H. Woodward) W 
transfix any boy who was not exactly 
the beat or was a little off key. 
All movements between points for 
were strictly in order. Straggling 
of boys were not allowed; the boys 
marched off from the Choir School ° 
Cathedral in double file, each boy i 
with eyes and body erect, under ¢ 
command of the leader. The pr 
from the Chapter House to the Cafl 
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were orderly and reverently car- 

Clothes were of Eton jacket type, 
are college caps, giving a very neat 
ce appropriate to the surroundings. 
he age of thirteen I began singing 
ssularly on Decani side of the Choir 
tinued doing so until my voice 
1 at fifteen and one-half years. My 
jbilities increased in proportion to 
yancement but the music was inter- 
ind became more of a pleasure as I 
proficient. 


) Journeys to the Festivals 

{£ MOST cherished ambition of a 
orister was to be included in the 
ral Delegation, sent each year to the 
ster, Hereford and Gloucester Festi- 
‘four choristers were sent from each 
wedral. This meant assisting in the 
vax with the large mixed chorus daily 
/week and singing with the combined 
eral choirs in the daily evening serv- 


* experience obtained was unique, and 
nerally stayed at the same hotel with 
Bloists while every effort was expended 
€ that we had a good time—and we 
vs lid. 

Nihe Cathedral we were yearly called 
Mito sing Bach's “St. Matthew’s Pas- 
#7? Such works were generally per- 
yied with an augmented choir, but they 
real tests of musical ability which 
Veht out the fruits of our early rigid 


ing. 
th, the Holidays! That was a real time 
‘fstle and preparation when we all went 


YING preludes, many organists pre- 
improvise. To be successful in this 
thorough knowledge of harmony is 
ative so that the imagination may be 
within proper bounds. Chord pro- 
mn must likewise he correct and rest- 
ulations omitted. 
ful improvisors are few, and, 
student is gifted and qualified by 
edge of chord progression, he will 
play simple written music, of 
large repertoire is obtainable. 
performance of voluntaries, the 
ist will be more skilled as, in 
ent days, he will no doubt have 
‘d some of Bach’s works, the slow 
of Mendelssohn’s sonatas and 
a similar nature. But he should 
pieces that he knows perfectly. 
s well rendered are satisfac- 
indifferently per- 
There are pieces in 
dious and in all styles, to be 
the various numbers of Tue 
hese are especially effective for 
church service. 
concluding voluntary is more 
not ignored. The majority of 
ation get away from church 
the organist plays to empty 
the organ recital is in quite 
Here people go to listen, 
quently to criticise. Hence the 
ion is quite different, a cir- 
he will do well to note. 
recital, the choice of the pieces 
necessitates much thought and 
Tt would not be wise, for 
play a consistently classical 


rory. 


‘to our respective homes at Easter, Christ- 


mas and Summer. It was appreciated. 
The thought of real home surroundings and 
food constituted an ever present longing. 
Of course we had to remain for Easter and 
Christmas, but the clergy and many friends 
of the Cathedral made it very pleasant for 
us. Each evening in Christmas week was 
spent at some mansion eating more goose, 
turkey and plum pudding than was good 
for us and participating in games until bed 
time closed our eyes to get ready for an- 
other day’s work. 

Precentor H. H. Woodward each year 
on Christmas Eve read ghost stories (as 
I recollect, the same ones) to us in the old 
Precentory, and well do I remember the 
cold shivers that went down my back as 
we trudged through the dark one-thousand- 
year-old Cathedral, past the tombs of an- 
cient kings and nobility, to the Choir 
School. 

At fifteen and one-half years I was 
awarded a Scholarship to attend Denstone 
College, where my early training made it 
possible for me three years later to win a 
choral scholarship at Cambridge University. 

The moral, as I see it, is to follow the 
classical adage “festina lente’ (hasten 
slowly), especially in the early years. Musi- 
cal education cannot be rushed if full, 
sound and splendid maturity is to be 
reached. It would seem that the musical 
foundation being established throughout 
America should assist immensely in help- 
ing the younger generation to establish a 
firm foundation upon which to rear later 
endeavors and developments. 


Preludes, Uoluntaries, Recitals 


By FREDERIG LACEY 


program to a village congregation any 
more than it would be to play a group of 
light selections to a musically educated 
town audience. 

Also one must be guided by the resources 
of the instrument. If one is in a village 
with a small organ one should not select 
numbers which are technically intricate. 
At least one classical item should always be 
included, for it is an organist’s duty and 
privilege to elevate his hearers and not 
pander to vulgarity by playing trash. 

As a suggestion the short C munor Pre- 
lude and Fugue of Bach or one of the 
smaller ones might be the chief item. The 
former is one of Bach’s most melodious 
works, and would be acceptable to listeners 
who have not been accustomed to this type 
of composition. é 

Other numbers should be soft and loud, 
sprightly and grave, judiciously inter- 
mingled. One piece, at least, should be 
already familiar to the audience. The final 
number had best be bright and cheerful. 

Certain key relationships should exist be- 
tween the various items. Jor instance no 
one with any pretentions to good taste would 
play a piece, say, in G Major and follow it 
with one in A-flat Major. 

With a town audience a good classical 
program may be rendered with satisfac- 
tion, the works of Bach, Widor, Guilmant 
and Franck being drawn upon, likewise 
more recent compositions of American and 
English composers. 

The matter of selecting appropriate num- 
bers is one for careful consideration and 
should receive the most conscientious at- 
tention of every young organist. 


less the recitalist is a rhythmical player, he can neither hold his 
enor properly interpret his program. Rhythm ts absolutely essential 
“ything else and cannot be lost for an instant.”—Wit11AM C. Car. 
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(a) in front of anthems indicates they are of moderate difficulty, 


while (b) anthems 


MORNING SERVICE 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Memories 


ANTHEMS 


(a) Thy Sheltering Arms........ Felton 
(b) The Lord is My Shepherd.. Hawley 


OFFERTORY 
O Master, Let Me Walk with Thee 
Hammond 


Demarest 


rTaixzcot 


—__ 


(Alto solo) 


POSTLUDE 


Organ: March Processional....... Loud 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Morning Prelude... ..Cummings 


ANTHEMS 
(a) IT Waited for the Lord. Mendelssohn 
(b) I Will Praise Thee, O Lord.Lerman 
OFFERTORY 
One Sweetly Solemn Thought. .Ambrose 
(Duet) 


POSTLUDE 
Organ: March Melodique 


TeHZzm<mrm 


———— 


Diggle 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Souvenir Joyeux........ Diggle 


ANTHEMS 


(a) Tord, Throughout this Day. .Barrell 
(b) Hear Our Prayer Abbot 


OFFERTORY 


The Prayer of the Penitent 
(Tenor solo) 


DAZmmarasm 


ss 


POSTLUDE 
Orga Marchin Ass bey. <n siss Barnes 


PRELUDE 
WE GGT ibs Ofte aitete (che. din holatitere, csi nlane's Morrison 
(Violin with Organ or Piano Accept.) 
ANTHEMS 
(a) Awake, Put on Strength. .Sheppard 
(b) How Calm and Beautiful the 
M Havens 
OFFERTORY 
Come Unto Me 
(Soprano solo) 
POSTLUDE 
Organ: Hosannah 


Tan n! q4Zzmhed 


————$————— 


are easier ones. 


EVENING SERVICE 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Romance in G.........-versole 


ANTHEMS 


(a) As Pants the Hart 
(b) The Comrades’ Song of Hope. Adam 


OFFERTORY 
The Lord Is My Light........4 Ambrose 
(Duet) 


POSTLUDE 
Organ: Marche Nuptiale . 


.....Faulkes 
PRELUDE 
Organ: Cavatina in C 
ANTHEMS 
(a) I Lay My Sins on Jesus....Speaks 
(b) Behold, God is My Salvation, . Dale 
OFFERTORY 
Ria ye te spend ese etin “sue. o tare ataner REELES 
(Soprano solo) 
POSTLUDE 
Organ: Alleluia, Alleluia. 


Drdla 


God's Will 


... Armstrong 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Meditation 


ANTHEMS 

(a) The White Comrade.Geo. B. Nevin 

(b) I Lay My Sins on Jesus....Baines 
OFFERTORY 

Lord Jesus, in Thy Mercy>.....Spross 
(Baritone solo) 
POSTLUDE 


Organ: March for a Church Festival 
Dicks 


Bubeck 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Cantique d’Amour Strang 
ANTHEMS 


(a) The Strife is O’er.........Hawley 
(b) Rejoice, the Lord is King...Adams 


OFFERTORY 
An Old Air 
(Violin with Organ or 


Tlaesche 
Piano Accept.) 


POSTLUDE 


Organ: Adoration Cummings 


Anyone interested in any of these works may secure them 
for examination upon request. 


< 
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Q. As we are planning to install an or- 
gan in our church within the nect few weeks, 
I am sending you the specification of an in- 
strument we are thinking of buying. Will 
you kindly give us your opinion as to the 
stops selected? Would you add other stops 
or make some changes? The price of this 
organ is to be $2,600.00. Our church seats 
about three hundred people.—P. B. W. 


SPECIFICATION 

GREAT ORGAN 
Diapason 8’ Principal 4’ 
Bourdon T. C. 16’ Violina 4’ 
Melo-Flute 8’ Flute d’ Amour 4’ 
Viola Dolce 8’ 

SWELL ORGAN 
Lieblich Bourdon Octave 8’ 

T. C. 16’ Oboe 
Diapason 8’ Flute Dolce 4 
Stopped Flute 8’ Violin 4’ 


Echo Salicional 4 


PEDAL ORGAN 
Bourdon 16’ Lieblich Gedeckt 8 
Violoncello 8’ 


A. From the specification we strongly 
suspect your proposed organ is to be unified 
and duplexed, which we do not consider 
ideal. .You do not give details as to num- 
ber of pipes and so forth; so we are not in 
a position to know exactly what is included 
in your specification. The giving of two 
different names to stops on two different 
manuals operating on the same set of pipes 
is rather misleading to committees who are 
not familiar with matters pertaining to the 
instrument. If your committee is aware of 
the duplexing and so forth, but are limited to 
the amount specified, and the quality of the 
organ is assured, you probably will get a 
reasonable amount of satisfaction from the 
instrument, even though it cannot be all 
that is desirable. In order that you may 
investigate thoroughly we are showing what 
we believe to be duplicate stops, though ab- 
sence of details makes it a matter of con- 
jecture. 


Great Swell Pedal 
Diapason 8’ equals Diapason 8’ 
Bourdon 16’ equals Lieblich 


Bourdon 16’Bourdon 16’ 


Melo-Flute 8’ equals Stopped Lieblich 
Flute 8’ Gedeckt 8’ 
Viola Dolce 8’ equals *Echo Sali-Violoncello 8’ 
cional 8’ 
Principal 4’ equals *Octave 4’ 
Violina 4’ equals Violin 4’ 
Flute equals Flute 
d’ Amour Dolce 4’ 


* Your specification gives Echo Salicional 
at 4’ and Octave 8’, which we presume to be 
incorrectly written. 

The Swell Oboe may be a separate set of 
pipes or may be a combination of two sets 
of pipes producing a synthetic Oboe. The 
specification does not indicate that the Oboe 
is synthetic. For an instrument built along 
these lines we have no suggestions as to 
change of stops, but would prefer having the 
Bourdon 16’ on Swell manual extended 
down an additional octave below Tenor C, 
as is indicated by “T.C.” Stops, of course, 
may be added up to the amount the church 
is willing to spend. Without much addi- 
tional cost a Nazard Flute, 2-2/3’, and a 
Flute 2’ can be added to the Bourdon Unit. 
These stops would be useful for tonal color 
in combination with other stops. Sine» you 
will probably be using the instrument for 
a number of years, we would advise making 
eyery effort toward having a proper speci- 
fication. 


Q. Will you please tell me the general 
uses of the tremolo and of the Orescendo 
Pedal? Can the tremolo be used throughout 
a soft Voluntary or Offertory, or is it strict- 
ly to be used in definite parts only? May 
the Orescendo Pedal be uséd to bring on the 
stops while a single tone or chord is sus- 
tained, or should the change be made en- 
tirely as you would change a single stop 
while no tones are sounding?—B, A. R. 


A. The tremolo, as a rule, should be used 
only with solo stops and the softer stops— 
when its use is effective. Whether or not 
it should be used throughout a composition 
depends on the character of the number. 
Care must be taken not to overdo the use 
of the tremolo, especially if it is of the usual 
theater organ type. 

The use of the Crescendo Pedal depends on 
the size of the organ, and the arrangement 
as to the order in which the stops are af- 
fected. If the stops are so arranged on the 
Crescendo Pedal that no “bumps” are ap- 
parent, due to “gaps” in the strength of the 
stops, the Crescendo Pedal might be used to 
inerease a single note leading to a loud pas- 
sage. We cannot imagine its being used to 
increase the power of a single held cord. The 


Ss da al hl ele al led eal Ll Ll et bel 
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By HENry S. Fry, Mus. Doc. 
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be published, 


Crescendo Pedal may be used for 
erescendo or diminuendo through 
sage requiring such treatment, pr 
effect is a gradual building up or di 
that is satisfactory to the ear. r 
scendo Pedal is a device that, like t1 
molo, must be very carefully used. 
tor, personally, very rarely uses it thor 
is part of the equipment of the fine 
ment in his church. As a general 
should consider the Crescendo Pedal! 
artistic and not desirable except to 0 
“full organ’? (not all stops) or as a 
to increase the volume of tone when 
foundation tone has already been 
by the use of stops. 


Do you think the following | 
specification for a small two manual 6 
Pedal: Bourdan 16’, Octave 8, 
apason 16’, i 
Swell: Open Diapason 8’, Gedeckt 8’, . 
8’, Salicional 8’, Vow Celeste 8’, H 
Flute 4’, Oboe 8’, Cornopean 8’. 
Great: First Open Diapason 8’, Seco 
Diapason 8’, Viole 8’, Clarabella 8’, D 
3° 


Couplers: Great to Pedal 8’, Swell to 
8’, Swell to Great 8’, Swell 4, § 
Great 4’, Swell to Great 4’, Swell 
16’, Swell Unison, Great Unison. 

Have you any idea as to the 
theater organs? What will become 
the movie organs which have been it 
in recent years if they cannot be p 
church use? Can you suggest any 
works that should be taken up afi 
a year’s study of the organ? Do yo 
of any large church or theatre or 
this part of the country? a 


A. The specification you give is fi 
an instrument of the size. Except Ww 
couplers are used the effect will be 
what lacking in brillianey since only 
stop is included—the 4’ Flute in the 
Organ. It is not desirable to depen ) 
tave couplers for brilliancy, as they do 
produce the proper “balance” of tone, | 
specification would be improved by 1 
dition of an Octave 4’ to the Great | 
which might be an extension of the 
Open Diapason, though we recomm 
separate. set of pipes for the sto 
Pedal Organ would be improved by 
dition of a soft 16’ stop anda soft 8" 
We should also like a Flute 4’ in the 
Organ. Great to Pedal 4’ and Swell to 
4’ should be included to match the 1 
4’ couplers. We understand the ui 
organ has been resumed in some 
and this usage may increase, but wil 
organ as a ‘“‘feature’’ rather than f 
companying pictures. We do not knoy 
disposition will be made of unused ft 
organs, They are not, as a genera 
suited for church use. 

If you have not already used the 
might study “Hight Little Prelud 
Fugues for Organ” by Bach. Be 

We are not familiar with any lal 
gans in your vicinity though some ma 
been installed. 5 


Q. Will you please give your 
to the following specification for an 
in a@ small church seating about one h 
and fifty people. Funds are quite 
and this specification has been su t 
one of the leading organ companies 
country. The entire organ will be 
in one expression chamber, on one c 


trie action, 

SWELL ORGAN. 
Bourdon 16’ 
Stopped Diapason 8’ 
Flute 


Flute Quint 2-2/3’ 
Piccolo 
Fife x 
Open Diapason 8’ 


Viol Celeste 8’ from Tenor C 7 
Viol d’Orchestra 8’ } 
Dulciana 8’ 
Oboe (Synthetic) 8’ 
Cornet 8 Ranks (Sve 


Vox Humana 
tet ORGAN, 


Dulciana 

Stopped Diapason 8” 
Flute 4’ 
Flute Quint 2-2/8’ 
Piccolo , 


Viol d@’Orchestra 8’ 

Open Diapason 8’ q 

Octave 4’ (from Swell 6! 
Open Diapason) 

PEDAL ORGAN. : 

Lieblich Gedecht 16’ 


Dolce Flute -- gS 
Bourdon 16’ 
Bass Flute 8’ 


COUPLERS. 
Swell to Swell 16’ Great to Grea 
Swell to Swell 4’ Swell to Pedal 
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PIETRO DEIRO’S 


METHOD FOR THE 


IANO ACCORDION 


opted By All Leading Instructors and 
“Music Schools of the Country. $2.00 


JUST PUBLISHED 
AINT LOUIS BLUES AND SIX 
THER WELL KNOWN BLUES 
} 40c net each 


Nn Music Mentioned in Pietro’s Article in 
This Issue Is Sold By Us 


log With 300 Samples of Piano Accordion 
Music Sent Free. 


). PAGANI & BRO. 


Bleecker St., Dept. E, New York 


—— 


SPECIAL 
A 


NOTICES 


ND 


ACHERS:—Benefit your own business 
come part of national movement to pro- 
' serious music study. For information 
ass TDN, care ETUDE. 


TED :—Music teachers or supervisors 
(0 enrollment work for national music so- 
i Part or full time. | Commission basis. 
fully to AFB, care ETUDE. 


j 


243 W. Albemarle Ave., Lansdowne, Pa. 


[SUOLA—For Sale. Type B. Excellent 
jon, one-half price with full line of mu- 


OR SALE—Heckel system bassoon, case, 
ssories. Like new. $100. Elbert 
jer, 582 Irwin Ave., Spartanburg, 8. C. 


IRGIL CLAVIER for sale, in good con- 
jm, $25.00. Alphonso Camacho, 519 West 
St., New York City. 


if 


[ ANNOUNCEMENTS | 


ESPONDENCE SINGING COURSE. 
Small Monthly Payments. 
er, 1511 Boone Court, Lakeland, Fla. 


CO COMPOSED; transposed, arranged 
Special songs and sketches writ- 
mer Seymour, 6 W. 128th Street, 

<A 


GELISTIC PIANO-PLA YING. 
home-study course $3. Tom Ellis, 
Cedar Grove, North Carolina. 


RITERS—We compose music, ar- 
lyric, publish. Revise your song 

| cost. Write us today. Fidelity 
s, 431 S. Wabash, Chicago. 


SiC COMPOSED to your words— 
harmonized—Manuscripts_ corrected 

d for publication. R. M. Stults, 
“Sweetest Story Ever Told” and 
works. Address Ridley Park, Pa. 


THERS—There is absolutely no ex- 
a small class. Write for informa- 
ww others have secured from ten to 
a pupils. Associated Studios, Med- 
‘ 


SINE PLAYER ROLL STYLE. Ar- 
(grades 4-6) neat ink mss: Din- 
San (Ab), Bye Bye Blues (C), 
(Ab), Some of These Days (G), Ida 
) each. None COD. Popular Hits 
Norwich, Conn. 


GETTING HOME STUDY 
Modern Piano Playing, Creative 
provising, Band-Orchestra  Ar- 
. Also Courses for Teachers includ- 
aids for increasing enrollment. 
tation privileges. Ability-ques- 
mple lessons on request. No obli- 
ts assured under tuition-refund 
parks’ School of Music, Studio: 

sunt St., Norwich, Connecticut. 


©he Interesting Piano-Accordion 


(Continued from page 350) 


whether it be a small group of string in- 
struments or a very large orchestra. The 
proof is that the majority of orchestras 
have added an accordion and many others 
would if there were enough professional 
accordionists to supply the demand. 


In the Profession 


66 HEN the accordion enters the 

orchestral field it does so as an 
additional instrument, rather than in the 
position of supplanting some other instru- 
ment. No musician must forfeit his posi- 
tion when an accordion is added. 

“For the pianist who plays for his own 
enjoyment, as well as for the pleasure of his 
friends, the accordion fills a peculiar need. 
It is a portable instrument which may be 
easily carried here and there. At many 
group gatherings, such as house parties, 
picnics, beach parties, and so forth, where 
music is a welcome addition to festivities, 
the piano is often out of the question. 
Here, then, the piano accordion becomes 
the honored guest. Simple melodies which 
might seem rather ordinary on the piano 
take on the air of more difficult musit. 
This is due to the combination of tones 
on the accordion and the fact that the tone 
is produced by air on the reeds. 


Dissipating Prejudice 


66 HATEVER prejudice there may 

have been in the past toward ac- 
cordions was caused by the use of poorly 
constructed instruments which produced 
unpleasant vibratory sounds. Further pre- 
judice was created by a stereotyped form 
of music played upon the accordion by 
those who, with little knowledge of the 


art, picked out a few melodies by ear and 
kept up a monotonous bass accompaniment 
with one or two chord changes. 

“The piano accordion of today is so con- 
structed that, by the application of the 
register switch, it can produce the deep 
vibrant tones of an organ. When the reg- 
ister switch is released it can produce the 
clear sweet tones of a violin. Register 
switches have also been applied to the bass 
keyboard so that the effects may be va- 
ried in many ways. 

“The average pianist is able to play the 
accordion passably well after about 
twelve lessons. Some pianists have been 
able to play the accordion professionally 
after this number and even less. On the 
other hand, even if one studied it for twelve 
years, one would still be able to improve 
his playing and to increase his mastery of 
the instrument. Besides all this it affords 
a rich field for harmonic study, its very 
manipulation being dependent on chordal 
relationships. 

“It would be to the advantage of many 
Pianists to become interested in the piano 
accordion so that its full musical possibili- 
ties may be realized.” 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON MR. 
DEIRO’S ARTICLE 


1. What are recent indications of the ac- 
cordion’s rise in popularity? 

2. How would one play the triad, C, E, 
and G on the accordion? 

3. What part has the bellows im ac- 
cordion manipulation? 

4. Why is the accordion particularly 
suited to amateur endeavor? 
5. Why is it particularly easy for a 
pianist to take up the accordion? 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 553) 


bring forth a passage that is complete in 
both melody and harmony, with clarinet 
tone color only, the Eb contra-bass clarinet 
makes this possible, for, without it, it 
would be necessary to use a bass voice of 
different tone color. Also when such a 
passage is required to be played by the en- 
tire reed section, the Eb contra-bass clarinet 
comes forward, with the bassoon and bass 
saxophones adding strength and quality to 
the reed basses. Naturally, when the en- 
tire band is playing, the Eb bass adds an- 
other bass voice to the reed section that 
aids materially in balancing the tone power 
of reeds and brasses. 


For Smaller Ensemble 

HAT TYPE of musician who is inter- 

ested in the smaller groups, such as 
woodwind and reed ensembles, will in- 
stantly be attracted to the Eb contra-bass 
clarinet since it has just the right depth of 
pitch to give the bass end that solidity which 
adds so much to the musical worth of the 
small ensemble. 

For a musician who has changed from 
an instrument played in the treble clef to 
one played in the bass clef an Eb instru- 
ment is infinitely easier to manage than an 
instrument of any other key. This makes 
it a simple matter for one who takes up 
the Eb contra-bass clarinet to play bassoon 
solos. The fact that the musician who 
takes up contra-bass clarinet playing will 
have little trouble playing in the bass clef 
should go far towards making the in- 
strument popular. 

Not only will the Eb contra-bass player 
be enabled to play the solos written for 
other bass instruments, but there will be 
innumerable times when his ability to read 


and play the bass clef will be of material 
advantage in the band and orchestra. 

To summarize the requirements for a 
bass of the reed family: sufficient depth of 
pitch to place the great body of its range 
well down in the bass clef; a great enough 
volume of tone to make the voice effective 
if the instruments are used in sufficient 
numbers to approach a reasonable balance 
with the rest of the reeds; enough breadth 
of tone to have the proper timbre or bass 
quality; facility of execution so that any 
bass passage may be freely written for the 
instrument, knowing it will be well with- 
in the range of possibility of the player; and 
sufficient control over the volume of tone 
to make it easily possible to use its voice, 
whether the demand is for volume or for 
softly played passages. 

The Eb contra-bass clarinet possesses all 
of these virtues in abundance, which means 
that we shall now be able to fill out the 
lower end of the reed sections of our sym- 
phonic band in an entirely satisfactory man- 
ner. It is a real woodwind bass. 

The symphonic band has not yet attained 
all the beautiful color effects that are pos- 
sible with wind instruments, but time will 
see further development in this type of mu- 
sical organization. While the reeds have 
never been exploited to the fullest extent 
of their possibilities, their trend is decidedly 
in this direction; and each year sees more 
development along this line. 

The contra-bass clarinet in Eb is no 
small contribution in this advancement in 
the artistic development of our symphonic 
bands, and it is to be hoped that next year’s 
school band contest will find many of them 
in use. Surely the band which is provided 
sufficiently with them has a decided advan- 
tage over one which has failed to add this 
instrument to its equipment. 
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Easy to play in perfect tune, 
Learn quicker and win greater 
musical success. Sousa and the world’s 


Ee TO BLOW. Easy to finger. 


eatest artists endorse Conns. They 
ave proved Conn superiority. The 
secretisin Conn’s patented construc- 
tion. Many exclusive features. Yet 
they cost no more, 
FREE TRIAL, EASY PAYMENTS. 
Any Conn Band or Orchestra instru- 
ment senton free trial. Liberal Easy 
Payment Plan. Writeforspecialoffer. 
Send For FREE BOOK. Describes 
your favorite instrument. Gives his- 
tory, place in band, points out money 
making opportunities. Illustrates 
Bowers models an natural colors, 
ention instrument. 
C.G.CONN,LTD. _ 
813 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Indiana 


ON 
Worlds Largest: 


Manufacturers of 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Write for FREE BOOK 


>> Mention Instrument ‘ < 


Accordionists 
MAKE MONEY 


Big demand in orchestras, radio 
work and for teachers. Same 
keyboard as piano. You master 
it quickly. Then watch your 
earnings grow. Soprani is the 
acknowledged leader among the world’s fin- 
est Piano Accordions. Easiest to play. Supe- 
= rior in tone. Many models. Some as low as 
= $90. Easy payments. Write for free catalog. 


f= SOPRAN] 


OF NORTH AmERICA 


= Dept. 801, 630 S. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


TEACHERS! SCHOLARS! 
“The Greatest”” 
PIETRO DEIRO, CHARLES MAGNANTE 
& ATTILIO PERRY 
play our accordions only. 
Send For Free Catalog. 


EXCELSIOR ACCORDION MFG., CO. 
337 Sixth Avenue, Nr. 4th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


PIETRO DEIRO 


Vaudeville and Victor Record Artist 
PIANO ACCORDION SCHOOL 
F, GAVIANI, Asst. 
Personal Instruction at School, also 


ACCORDION LESSONS BY MAIL! 
Send for Free Circular. 
46 Greenwich Ave. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Axel Christensen’s new Instruction 
JAZ Book gives a complete course in 
Modern Piano Playing, breaks, fills, 
etc. Sent postpaid for $2.00. Teachers wanted where we are 
not represented. AXEL CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC. 750 Kimball Building - Chicago 


PIANO JAZZ 


Ultra modern Piano Jazz taught by mail. Note or Ear. 
Easy rapid lessons for adult beginners, Also Self-instruction 
system for advanced pianists, Learn 358 Bass Styles, 976 
Jazz Breaks, hundreds of Trick Endings, Novel Rhythms, 
Artistic Syncopation, Symphonic and Modernistic Harmony 
in Latest Radio and Record Style. Write for free Booklet. 
WATERMAN PIANO SCHOOL 
1836 W. Adams Street Los Angeles, Cal. 


A New; Popular - Priced BANJO 


By the Makers of Fine String Instruments 
Beautifully made and finished—with the 
vibrant true banjo tone that has led the 
leading professionals to select Wey- 
mann Banjos for years. Has the 
famous Weymann megaphonic rim 
and tone resonator, 

Complete with plush- 

lined case, only . . $50 
Other models $25 to $420 
Write for Illustrated Catalog of 
Weymann Banjos and Guiiars 
H.A. WEYMANN & SON, Inc. 
Dept. E-8, 10th & Filbert Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bob Rice, Zz 
popular star, with 
his Weymann 
Banjo 
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A suBSCRIBER writes to know what a 
“silent” or “practice” violin is—such an 
instrument as was referred to in the March 
Erupe, We find that many violin students 
have never heard of this useful instrument, 
and some experienced violinists have never 


even seen one. The “silent” violin, also 
called a “practice” or “mute” violin, is a 
violin which makes a tone so slight that 


it can hardly be heard outside of the room 
where it is played. Often the violinist 
wishes to practice very late at night or 
when someone in the same house or next 
In such cases the “practice” 
violin is extremely useful. It is also very 
serviceable to the violinist in traveling, 
when he wishes to practice in hotel rooms, 
or state rooms on a steamer, or in a friend’s 
house where he may be visiting. He can 
shut the door of his room and not annoy 
anyone. 

Many American upright pianos have a 
“practice” pedal which serves the same 
purpose for the piano as the “silent” violin 
for violin practice, When depressed this 


door is sick. 


NEVER HAVE so many violinists been em- 
ployed as to-day. Small and large or- 
chestras are everywhere and their numbers 
are still increasing. 

One is customarily told that the orches- 
tral profession is hopelessly overcrowded, 
but the same thing is said of every other 
occupation, so that one is no worse off as 
a musician. 

An English 
that London 


magazine recently stated 
five hundred mo- 
tion picture houses employing approxi- 
mately two thousand musicians. This 
gives some idea of just one branch of the 
very large sphere open to the violinist now- 
adays. 

And the profession has many excellent 
prizes to offer to the successful. Many 
famous conductors, composers and virtuosi 
began their careers as orchestral players; 
and at the present time good orchestral 
leaders often have wonderful opportunities 
for solo-playing through the advent of 
broadcasting. 

Often the theater musician has but to 
play for an hour or two each day—the 
show running at his place may require only 
an overture at the opening and one or two 
enty’actes, 

3ut there are disadvantages to be 
weighed. Hours are not always short, 
the theater violinist for example may have 
several night shows and a matinée—and 


possesses 


THE VIOLINIST‘S ETUDE 


Edited by 


ROBERT BRAINE 


practice pedal muffles the tone of the piano 
until it is hardly louder than the soft 
strumming of a guitar. 

Here we have two types of the “silent” 
violin: 


resets 


shows a_skeletonized violin 


Figure 1 
which has neither top nor back and which 
consists merely of a solid Spanish cedar 


frame, with scroll, neck, fingerboard, 
bridge, tail-piece and chin-rest. Made in 
this way the tone is naturally subdued and 
soft. There is just enough string vibra- 
tion or tone to enable the player to know 
that tone production is being maintained. 
When played very lightly the tone can be 
so reduced as to be hardly louder than that 
of the buzz of a healthy bumble-bee. It is 
fitted up so that it is played in all respects 
like an ordinary normal violin. The only 


Silent Violins 


difference is that this skeleton violin, lack- 
ing both top and back, has very little vi- 
brating surface. 

At figure 2, we have another type of 
practice violin, fitted up exactly like a 
normal violin, except that it has a top of 
spruce, but no back, and open sides. The 


under side of the top is braced so as to 
withstand the strain of the strings. 
more vibrating 


It has 


much surface than the 


Frc. Ze 


(Fig. 
possesses a louder tone. 
subdued, has character. 
violins produce a normally pleasant violin 
tone, although one much reduced in volume. 
A mute on the violin changes the tone qual- 


1) and naturally 
The tone, though 
Both of these 


skeleton violin 


ity, but these “practice” violins, while 
changing the volume, retain the normal 
violin quality, 


he Orchestral Profession 


How the Violinist Should Prepare 
By Siw G. Hepces 


be playing all the time. And if a play 
has an unexpectedly short run he may be 
thrown out of a job for a time. 

One peculiar feature about the profes- 
sion is the sense of complete isolation from 
the ordinary world. The musician is 
working when other folks have finished for 
the day ; and when they are all busy, in the 
morning and afternoons, he is at leisure. 
It is a pretty big thing to decide that for 
the rest of your life you will be content 
to have no free evenings and to be unable 
to enjoy any other company than that of 
your fellow musicians. It practically 
means that. 

It is most satisfactory to make the re- 
solve to become a professional fiddler at 
about the age of sixteen. This does not 
mean, of course, that one should begin to 
learn the violin then. A good deal of 
study should have gone before, and the 
student should have reached a sufficiently 
advanced standard to insure that he or 
she is really capable of becoming a violin- 
ist. Obviously it would be of no use for 
an unfortunate person with no ear for in- 
tonation to think of entering professional 
ranks. 

But, if several years’ study have pre- 
ceded the age of sixteen, then the aspir- 
ant is well able to judge ability, aptitude 
and general fondness for music. 


Modern professional violinists have 
reached a very high standard of technica! 
ability; and the time necessary to become 
properly qualified is as long as that re- 
quired for the entering of any other pro- 
fession. Six or eight years is a common 
period of preparation and a young man 
or woman most often begins actual profes- 
sional work between the eighteenth and 
twentieth birthdays. 

As soon as the decision to aim at pro- 
fessional rank is taken, preparation should 
‘begin. 

The first essential is a good teacher, and 
he must, if possible, be a good one of a 
particular sort. 

Ciearly that man will be best able to 
assist the budding professional, who does 
professional playing himself; and such a 
teacher should be sought. 

The requirements of the orchestral fid- 
dler are very special. Knowledge of form, 
harmony, and musical history may per- 
haps be of use to him; but plain, practical 
ability will be of infinitely more value. 

The professional must be able to play 
almost anything, straight off, and he needs 
a prodigious amount of technic to do 
that. 

Above all he must be a good sight- 
reader; for in an orchestra he will rarely 
or never have an opportunity to try his 
parts over, 7 


It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Violin Department “A Violinist’s Etude” complete in itself 


‘ 


THE | 


Very few of these violins are 
the United States, they being mostk 
ported. They are not hard to mak 
have seen some, made by amateu 
makers, which served the purpo 
well. They can be procured fro: 
any large musical supply house 
large cities and are quite reasonabl 
price. 

Every violinist and student sho 
one of these useful instruments. 
worth many times their cost, si 
enable the violinist to get in hundt 
hours of practice which would o 
be wasted. Armed with his “silent” 
the student can practice any hour 
day or night, so long as he can get the 
of a private room which he can shut 
He will have no fear of disturbing a 
and will not be under the constant 
of playing abnormally softly so as n¢ 
give annoyance. He can “let go,” and 
with his ordinary strength in bowing 
the instrument, producing such 


thread of tone, disturbs no one, q 


P| 


The student during his final prepé 
should become thoroughly familiat 
such studies as Kreutzer, Rode, and ] 
lo. An ability to play these fairh 
will denote about the minimum te 
attainment for a would-be professio 

The student, besides merely dew 
technic, should also begin to get fi 
with the music that he will late 
playing. There are two great clas 
classical compositions which he y 
meeting almost every day of hi 
They are overtures and symphonies, 

Now the number of overtures, st 
overtures as they are called, is lar} 
it is limited—there are perhaps 
seventy that are frequently used, and 
of them are very difficult to play. 
too, are always taken at a furious 1 
so that unless the young violinist 1 
viously acquainted with them he wW 
have a happy time. His career n 
fact, finish before it is well begun. — 

So overtures should be assiduously | 
during the last year or two of study 

Similarly, much playing of symp 
is necessary. These are much longe! 
positions, but the standard ones are | 

Of all such music, of course, the 
violin parts will be obtained. Bool 
be easily found containing good col 
of the most popular works. 


a 


ETUDE 


tice with an amateur orchestra is an 
t thing for the aspiring profes- 
; for ensemble playing has many 
r difficulties. 

student, too, should do any public 
of which he is capable. Solo play- 
leading small instrumental combi- 
both help tremendously towards 
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ITHOUGH the second position is seldom 
T it should not be skipped or slighted. 


#he writer's opinion—though this is 
ery tradition and precedent—the 
lad sition should be taught imme- 


y aiter the first. 

isier to shift a short distance 

vhole step) than a longer dis- 
rd position. In shifting, the 
and t ) should move up the same 
fice as the finger which should main- 
Sts curved shape and not reach to the 
d position while the hand remains 
e first. The wrist should also retain 
ztward curve while shifting. 
@ second position, if mastered intel- 
atly, will serve as a stepping stone to 
ird, and make intonation in all posi- 
Seasier. In the keys of B-flat, F, and 
half step comes between the third 
fourth fingers, which makes the finger- 
sy. 
following may be considered a test 
ood intonation. The second finger 
are reinforced and strengthened by 
mpathetic vibration of the string 
and the third finger notes by the 
= higher, providing the violin is in per- 
tune and the notes are stopped cor- 
, Any ordinary pupil can be taught 
ar and obtain this resonant quality of 
sand eventually to carry out this prin- 
f in double stopping of all consonant 
tals whose tones are reinforced by 
mison overtones. 


‘First exercise in practicing sal- 
is very similar in procedure to the 
wed bouncing of a ball by striking it 
y with the hand. An open string 
tuted for the floor and the bow for 
The first finger of the right 
ears the brunt of the striking, and 
F reason must retain a firm though 
i grip on the stick. The bow must 
aced from the string rhythmi- 
the point and without making a 
= forearm supplies the motion by 
twisting, but no other motion is 
e wrist is kept level with the 
string is struck smartly though 
without diminishing the force of 
he height of the bounce is grad- 
. By using the same strength 
nce the bouncing will become 
faster, that is, if no tenseness 
de This is not a difficult ac- 
hment, but it requires a deftness of 

nt-of-hand type. The first finger 


FRANK THISTLETON. 


giving the confidence in playing which will 
later on be a great asset. 

Long and earnest work—there is the key- 
note of preparation; and the violinist who 
does win through to professional orchestral 
rank can count with fair certainty on a 
career of big opportunities in a most 
enjoyable occupation. 


@he Second Position 


DUPREE 


In shifting to the second position, play 
the open string, then the Ist finger; hold 
the first finger down; play the 2nd finger 
note a half step from the Ist; lift the 2nd 
finger ; play the Ist finger note, then move 
the Ist finger to the same tone as was pre- 
viously played by the 2nd. Now place 
the 2nd finger a full step from the Ist and 
listen for the resonant tone referred to 
above. When the 2nd finger note is cor- 
rect, place the 3rd finger another full step 
from the 2nd and listen again for the 
resonant tone. Then place the 4th finger 
a half step from the 3rd. Now the hand 
is “set” petfectly in the 2nd position. To 
transfer this “set” of the hand to adjacent 
strings, place the Ist finger straight across. 
While holding the 4 down do not curve the 
Ist finger more when changing to a higher 
string, nor straighten the finger when 
changing to a lower one. 

Easy pieces like Old Folks at Home in 
the key of F can be played entirely in the 
second position, and will make the study 
of this position more interesting. 

In stringing and tuning the violin use 
silver G, aluminum D, steel E with E string 
tuner. Beginners should use aluminum 
wound A as it stays in tune. Perfect 
tuning and perfect stopping are necessary 
to get this resonant quality of tone. The 
aluminum A may be discarded whenever 
the pupil is able to keep a gut string in 
perfect tune. 


A Practical Saltando 


By JosEF SUTER 


and arm must be trained to gauge a uni- 
formly low bounce, checking it by hurling 
the bow smartly downwards again. This 
motion obviously forms the most important 
part of the saltando bowing, for the only 
other required is that of drawing the bow. 
Saltando can be so developed that the bow 
appears to be acting almost entirely of its 
own volition. 

When this state is reached the only re- 
maining problem is really a moral rather 
a technical one. The point is: Don’t be 
greedy and attempt to get too many notes 
in one bow. It should be drawn freely, 
eight notes to the stroke being plenty at 
first. Nor should one neglect to strike 
smartly, for smart blows coupled with gen- 
erosity will produce a series of very sub- 
stantial tones. Practice should consist of 
alternate up and down bows, care always 
being taken to travel to the extreme point 
and allow as little tenseness as is present 
in drawing ordinary legato strokes. 


e basis of all technique is the attainment of a satisfactory mental 
its essentials......The technique of an art is not the art itself. 
is not music, or even the beginning of music; it ts merely the 
expression, though it is often confounded with the expression 
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Violin to Groups 


HERE ARE WORKS WHICH MANY 
TEACHERS USE IN CLASS TEACHING 


Violin Class Teaching is a 


Simple, Practicable Procedure 
With This Fine Instruction Book 


The Class 
Violin 
Instructor 
By 
ANN HATHAWAY 
and 


HERBERT BUTLER 


Student’s Book 
Price, 75 cents 


Teacher’s Manual 
Price, $1.00 


cd 


The Authors 


HE use of melodious little pieces, many of which are based on 
tunes that young beginners know vocally, is a feature of “The 


Class Violin Instructor.” 


These simple melodies from folk songs, chil- 


dren’s singing games and the classics are cleverly arranged to provide 
technical, interpretative and inspirational study material which gives the 
most direct and enjoyable approach to learning to play the violin. 

The Teacher’s Manual supplies valuable advice and hints aiding any 
average well-equipped and resourceful teacher of the violin, even though 
without previous experience in teaching groups of beginners, to secure 


results. 


It also gives piano accompaniments to the Student’s Book. 


A Notable Violin Teaching Work 


For Either Class or Private Use 


First Folk Songs 


For Violin with Piano Accompaniment 
By MABEL MADISON WATSON 


Violin Book, Price 50 cents 
HESE “First Folk Songs” are suitable for use as a first 
introduction te violin playing in class or private instruc- 

tion, used to supplement any good instructor, or as an inde- 

pendent work. They are also acceptable for ensemble or solo 
performance by beginners at home or in recitals. 


Piano Accompaniment, $1.00 


A Well-Established Favorite 


Ensemble Method for the Violin 


By OSCAR J. LEHRER 


Price, $1.25 


| 3 Gees aceon in three parts of equal difficulty, these exercises 


are ideal for class teaching of violin beginners. 


Because such 


studies also train in ensemble playing, invariably those interested in 
building up school orchestras quickly, select this work. The ’Cello, 
Viola and Bass Parts (Price 75c. each) arranged by Will H. Bryant, 
permit starting beginners on these instruments in the same class. 


Rhythmical A B C’s 


For Violin Beginners 
By A. Louis Scarmolin Violin Part, 35c¢ 
Piano Accompaniment, 50 cents 

Bao with very elementary 

work, these ABC’s supplement any 
method used in individual or class instruc- 
tion. They really supply a preparatory 
grade. 


Polyphonic Studies 
For Violin Classes 


By Oscar J. Lehrer Price, $1.00 
ONTINUES with three-part studies 
the fine work begun in the “Ensem- 
ble Method.” Introduces third position, 
shifting and double stops. 


"T HEODORE 


1712-1714 Chestnut St. 


Everything in Music Publications — World’s Largest Stock 


PRESSER OO; 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHICAGO 
USICAL 
COLLEGE 


65th Year (National and State Accredited) 
AN ENDOWED INSTITUTION 


RUDOLPH GANZ, Director 


FALL SEMESTER opens 
September 14, 1931 


Private Lessons only or Courses leading to Teaching 
Certificates, Graduation (Bachelor of Music) Post- 
Graduation (Master of Music) Degrees. 


Full Credit Given for Previous Study 


PIANO 

VOCAL 

VIOLIN 

ORGAN (Church, Concert and Movie) 
VIOLONCELLO 

HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT and COMPOSITION 
TEACHERS’ NORMAL COURSES (Piano, Vocal, Violin) 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 

OPERA CLASSES 

CLASS PIANO COURSE 

ORCHESTRAL and OPERATIC CONDUCTING 
DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 

ORCHESTRA DIRECTOR COURSE 
BANDMASTERS’ COURSE 

PIANO TUNING COURSE 

DRAMATIC ART AND EXPRESSION 
HISTORY OF MUSIC 

ACCOMPANYING COURSE 

SOLFEGGIO 

ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 

FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 

DANCING (Toe, Ballet, Clog, Buck) 
ENSEMBLE (Two-Piano and String Music) 
HARP 


All Orchestral Instruments 


SELF-HELP OPPORTUNITIES 


Many self-help opportunities such as radio, movie-theatre, 
concert, church, orchestra, accompanying and part time posi- 
tions are available to students in Chicago. Placement Bureau. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and comfortable dormitory accommodations for men 
and women in college building. Piano furnished free with 
each room. 


YEAR BOOK ON REQUEST 


60 E.Van Buren St., 
Chicago 


CARL KINSEY, President 
LEON SAMETINI, Vice-President 
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and address of the inquirer. 


(Much of the mail addressed to the Violinist’s Etude consists of written 
descriptions. photographs and labels of old violins. 
writers ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, and their value. 
The actual violin must be examined. 4 
majority of labels in violins are counterfeit and no indication of the real make 
We advise the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send it to ¢ 
reputable expert or dealer in such instruments. 
can be obtained from the advertising columns of the Ktude and other musi 


to say that this is impossible. 


publications.) 


Varnishing a Scratch. 

J. L. H.—It is quite true that many violin 
students acquire the vibrato instinctively, 
without being taught, but a very great pro- 
portion have to be taught, just as in the 
ease of any other branch of yiolin technic. 
The best and quickest way of learning the 
vibrato is to go to some good teacher and 
have him show you how to practice it, even 
if you can take only a lesson or two. The 
leading work on the subject is “Violin Vi- 
pbrato, its Mastery and Artistic Uses,” by 
Siegfried Eberhardt. Mr. Eberhardt was a 
violin teacher in the Stern Conservatory in 
Berlin and in his work goes very deeply into 
the subject of the vibrato and how to pro- 
duce it. The following works have excellent 
chapters on learning the vibrato: “Violin 
Teaching and Violin Study,” by Gruenberg, 
and “The Violin and How to Master it’ by 
a Professional Player. 2.—You can remedy 
small blemishes, such as scratches and scars 
in the varnish of your violin, by applying a 
bit of shellac varnish, with the point of a 
wooden tooth-pick. to the scratch or other 
scar, Be careful to apply the varnish only 
to the exact place where the original var- 
nish of the violin has been broken. 


Vibrato. 
Ww. A, S.—It is impossible for me to say 
what is wrong with your vibrato, without 


hearing and seeing you play. The vibrato 
is one of the things which cannot be taught 
successfully by mail. It is best executed 
from the wrist, and the motion may be 
either slow or fast, or increasing or decreas- 
ing in speed, according to the character of 
the music being played. Some use a motion 
of the entire forearm, but this is not so good 
as the swinging of the hand to and fro from 
the wrist. 
you to seek the help of a first-rate violin 
teacher in this matter. He would soon point 
out your mistakes, and put you on the right 
track. If, however, you wish to try to learn 
the vibrato from written descriptions, you 
could not do better than get the little book, 
“Violin Teaching and Violin Study,” by 
Eugene Gruenberg who devotes eleven pages 
to the vibrato, in this book, with exercises 
for acquiring it. 38—-You can_ execute the 
vibrato either quickly or slowly, from the 
wrist, if you have it under proper control. 


Bow Vibrato. 

H. W.—I do not know of any authority, 
on violin teaching, who teaches that violin 
tone should be produced by ‘an almost im- 
perceptible tremble of the bow, produced by 
the fingers on the stick,’ as your letter 
phrases it. The best authorities teach that 
the bow should be drawn over the strings 
with the utmost steadiness, to produce a fine 
tone, and, if you will reflect a little, you will 
see that it stands to reason that this should 
be so. Of course the tone is improved by 
the vibrato of the left hand, but this has 
nothing to do with the steady motion of the 
bow by the right arm. 


Violin Varnishing. 

D. G. C.—Without seeing it, I cannot ad- 
vise you definitely about varnishing your 
violin. It may be that the old varnish ought 
to be scraped off before applying the new. 
If you want your violin to look its best, it 
would be better to have a good professional 
violin maker or repairer do the -work. 2— 
You will find directions for varnishing a 
violin in the little book, “The Violin and 
How to Make it, by a Professional Player.” 


Height of Bridges. 

J. B. K—The height of violin bridges is 
not standardized. That is, one violin might 
take a higher bridge than another. It is 
also a fact that some violin players prefer 
comparatively higher bridges which bring the 
strings further above the fingerboard. The 
point is to have the bridge of such a_height 
as to place the strings at a proper distance 
from the fingerboard. Sometimes the finger- 
board is placed too high or too low above 
the body of the violin, in which case it is 
necessary for the repairman to alter the 
angle at which the fingerboard is placed. 
2.—It is much better to have an expert re- 
pairman adjust your bridge, but, if you have 
no one who can do the work in your town, 
you can deepen with a file the string notches 
in your bridge, which you say is too high, 
until the strings lie at the proper distance 
above the fingerboard. You can then cut the 
top of the bridge down leaving notches of a 
very slight depth, 


Answered 
_ By ROBERT BRAINE 
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2—It would be really best for - 


On the basis of these, 
We reg 
The gr 


The addresses of such deale 


Solo Violin Part. ; 

BE. L. A.—Though I have seen the con 
tion about which you inquire, I shoul 
from the passages which you send th 
the upper notes are to be played by 
violin. The lower notes would 
played by another instrument, in @ 
of an orchestral accompaniment, or 
piano, if the work has a piano ace 
ment. 


High Priced Violins. 

A. P.—I cannot imagine how you 
gained the impression that, in quoth 
prices of Cremona violins to subseribel 
write for information, I advise the 
student and amateur to try and bw 
violins, the prices of which run int 
sands of dollars, and that it is not @ 
use for them to study the violin unle 
can purchase such violins. If yo 
look over your files of Tor Erupn, 
see that I have repeatedly advised § 
not to pay too much for their violins 
start since it is of first importance thé 
have enough money left after buying 
violins to pay for their lessons. | 
agree with you in your opinion that * 
good yiolin, rich in tone and yolume, @i 
purchased right here in the United — 
for $100 to $500.” This is far more ? 
the average student or amateur pays Tf 
violin. Taking the world over, I do 
there is more than one yiolin player 
300 who possesses a violin worth 
Stradivarius and Guarnerius violins, 
$25,000, are not for persons of 
means, but for millionaires, rich co 
and world-famous concert violinists. 


Sunday Practice. 
Mrs. J. Von R.—Some teachers 
sons on the Sabbath, and many pup 
tice as usual then or even leave the b 
their practice for that day, this being” 
case with pupils who are employed | 
hours during the week. If the nia ] 
ligious scruples in regard to this Sum 
practice, his wishes should certainly 
spected. The Scriptural texts you 
the subject represent the views of & 
large number of people. ‘ 


A Very Slender Chance. 

W. M. P.—If you send your old vie 
an expert in order to learn if it is g 
it will cost you about $5 for his opin 
you would have to pay express char; 


ways. You would almost certainly |] 
appointed. It is a good deal like bu 


ticket in a lottery, where the blanks 
mously out-number the prizes. The * 
pruggar violins” I have seen in this ¢ 
are practically all of them French imi 


Modern Make. BR: 

R. J.—The nearest I can find to th 
which appears on the label in your 
the recorded lists of famous violin ma 
“Colin Mezzin, Paris, a modern manuf 
of violins.” No further details are gi 
The case, of course, has nothing to ¢ 
the violin. 


Hopf Violin. 

L. S. S8.—The Hopfs, as violin maker 
not famous enough to warrant th 
raphies appearing at any length in 
violin makers. Most of the autho 
miss them with only a line or two. 
ing the one about whom you inquir 
in’ his “History of the Violin,” s 
“Christian Donat Hopf, Klingentha 
many) 17—.” It is possible that t 
works published in Germany which giv 
details. 


Martin Label. 

T. E. M.—The nearest I can come 
label in your violin is Johann Adam _ 
who made violins at Markneukirchen, 
many, from 1760 to 1800. As he was ¢ 
obscure maker the works on well-kn 
violin makers give him only two lin 
not know of any recent sales of violins | 
maker, and your only course is to se 
violin to a dealer for appraisal. 


Strad Copy. ; 
Cc. A. L.—According to the labels” 
violin, it is a copy of a Stradiva 
by Vuillaume, in Paris, second | 
in French and states that Vuillaume | 
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ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 
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estion of Doubtful Notation. 

\In the February Wruvp there is a com- 
m, The Old Castle, by Maurice Arnold. 
find the following: 


Ex.1 


| 
| 
| 
| 


e ‘ 
— 


how would this be executed? Would 
er B’s be played differently from the 
nes, seeing that they have no dots nor 
2. In the same composition I find 


Bx. 2 


eal 
eS 
Sau 


> it for granted that this becomes two- 
5 because of the double stems; but 
L there not be a quarter rest on the sec- 
d fourth beats to make the measure 
te in the lower voice? (2) If not, how 
this be emecuted? Or why the double 
there should be no rests? Are either 
3e cxramples mistakes in print? 

2 —aA. H., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
These are both examples of ambiguity 
tion, attributable to imprecise writing, 
has, however, become quite customary. 
1, the usual execution would be to play 
aves E in a slightly detached manner, 
A” of the following: 


composer desires that the upper notes 
d without break and the lower notes 
d it would be more correct to write 
notation fully as in “B” and ‘“‘C” of 
eding. As for No. 2, your criticism is 
gical, and the exact notation should 
eated in “D,” Ex. 3. 


from an Untaught Sénzger. 
wery interesting series of questions 
received from @ correspondent at 
owa, whose letter shows that the 
— of the elementary science 
echnic. She has gained all she 
reading, from phonograph records 
occasional concerts.) 
elementary science of vocal attack, 
ent, of resonance, of pure tone pro- 
f legato singing—in short, of all per- 
correct voice production and man- 
cannot be learned from books or 
statements. First and foremost 
ning of the ear. Listening to pho- 
records and to concert singers may 
you some style in the art of sing- 
so you must have learned to dif- 
between good and bad. If you 
come a good, satisfactory singer, 
have competent lessons from a rec- 
ructor. If you are determined 
hat you can by reading, we shall, 
send you names of some works 
be profitably consulted. But re- 
t you must acquire from the living 
et principles of self-criticism. 


F Minor, Op. 55, No. 1, 


ashe authentic execution of trill 
: octurne, Op. 55, No. 1. 


measures 6, 14, 30 (like measure 6), and 46. 
—L. P. BLUFFTON, South Carolina. 
A. The trills should be played as follows: 


Ex.2 
(Measure 6) (14) 
> =a 


(46) 


(30) jitte No.6 


in measures 6, 14, 30 and 46. 


Use of Thumb for Playing Piano or 
Clavichord. ‘ 

In our club there is a discussion as to 
who first used the thumb for playing piano or 
clavichord. Some say Couperin, others Bach. 
Please state which and give authority. 

L. G. P., North Bend, Oregon. 

A. One of the earliest works on fingering 
for organ and other keyed instruments was 
by Elias Ammerbach, published in Leipzic, in 
1571, nearly 100 years before the time of 
either Bach or Couperin, whose birth-dates 
were within seventeen years of each other 
(Couperin, 1668; Bach, 1685). It is note- 
worthy that the right-hand thumb was never 
employed in playing scales and the left-hand 
thumb only occasionally. The little fingers 
were employed only in conjunction with the 
thumbs for playing chords. There was no 
change in this fingering for over a hundred 
years. It is said that Bach employed the 
thumb and little finger as frequently as the 
other fingers, thereby gaining greater power 
for the organ, Some writers claim for Couperin 
the free use of all the fingers, for in his work 
“J'Art de toucher le clavecin’” (1716), he de- 
scribes the fingering method taught by Bach; 
but the only similarity in their methods is 
the constant use of the thumb. Bach’s meth- 
od was not published by him, but it was ac- 
quired through Forkel who had it from Carl 
Philipp Emanuel Bach. We owe the present 
day freedom of fingering to Clementi (1752- 
1832), to his pupil, J. B. Cramer (1771-1858) 
and to Johann L. Dussek (1761-1812), It 
has been stated, by the late Dr. J. Stainer, 
“that no better code of rules for pianoforte 
playing have as yet been given to the world” 
than those of Dussek. 


Accents and Fingering in Sonata in 
D Major, Scarlatti. 
Q. Will you please tell me how the follow- 
ing passage from Scarlatti’s “Sonata in D 
major? should be accented? 


D Major- Sonata- Scarlatti 


It is my opinion that the only note to be 
stressed is the one marked with an accent and 
that the first note in each group of sixteenths 
should not be similarly stressed—J. P. FK., 
Brooklyn, New York. 

A. Accents and fingering are correct as 
marked. 


First Etude by J. B. Cramer. Phrasing. 


. In the first Etude of Cramer there are 
three groups of sixteenth notes with inde- 
pendent phrase signs. Are these phrases to be 
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PROFITABLE AND 
DISTINCTIVE 
CAREER 


Never before has the musical profession offered 
ambitious students such attractive opportunities 
for satisfactory earnings and careers of distinction, 
as it does today, only under somewhat changed 
conditions. 

The Sherwood Music School trains: 


Teachers of all musical subjects, and dramatic 
art. 


Concert, radio, opera, oratorio, dramatic and 
Vitaphone artists. 


Teachers and supervisors of Public School 
Music. 


Church, concert, radio and theater organists. 
Conductors, composers, and arrangers. 
Orchestra and band players. 

Radio announcers. 


The success of its graduates attests the thorough- 
ness of its courses. 


ADVANTAGES 


Faculty of 150, including many of the most noted American 
and European artists. Courses lead to Certificates, 
Diplomas, and Degrees; and include academic subjects. 
Accredited by City, State and United States Governments. 
Symphony orchestra and band. Scientific radio and 
recording equipment used in training radio, recording and 
Vitaphone artists under the direction of Henry Francis 
Parks, head announcer and program director of Radio 
Station WCFL. Special course given in Radio Announc- 
ing. Three- and four-manual practice organs. Annual 
series of 150 recitals affords frequent opportunities for 
public appearances. Practice teaching and observation 
are features of teacher-training courses. Dormitory. 
Moderate tuition rates. Series of full and partial scholar- 
ships granted by Alumni Association, which also maintains 
student loan fund. 


SELF-HELP 


Advanced students may help defray expenses by teaching 
in Chicago Neighborhood Branches, upon completing 
special courses to fit themselves for membership on Junior 
Department Faculty. Co-operation given by Student 
Counsellor in locating part- or full-time general employ- 
ment. ’ 


Write for free Catalog, mentioning 
the Etude. 


Sheratosd Dusic Schoo 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 


410 South Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO 
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ITHACA COLLEGE 


Music « Drama » Physical Education 
Conservatory of Music 


Joun Frytey WILLIAMSON, Mus. D., Director 


Registered with New York State Board of Regents 


Summer Master Scuoot or Piano under the direction of Oscar ZIEGLER, 


master pianist and pedagogue. 


Ten-week Term, June 22-August 28. 


Six-week Term, June 22-August 1. 


Concert, Chautauqua, Lyceum and Teachers’ Courses. 
Graduates in this school have won honors 


Public performance classes. 


Repertoire and 


abroad as well as in the United States and Canada. 


WestMINSTER CHorr ScHoot (formerly of Dayton, Ohio). 


Thorough 


courses of instruction as preparation for Choir Conductors and Ministers of 


Music. 


All departments of the conservatory and affiliated schools will be in 
session during the above terms. _All courses completed lead to certificates, 


diplomas, degrees. 


Six large and handsome dormitories. 


Reservations for 


either summer or fall should be made now. 


Fall Term begins October 1, 1931. 


Full details, year book and special catalog sent on request. 


Registrar, 


Address, 


1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, New York 


COMBS CONSERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA 
FOUNDED 1885 — GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Founder and Director 


For the Beginner, Ambitious Amateur and the Professional 


No Entrance Requirements except for Certificate, Diploma and Degree Courses 


Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, and Public School Music, leading 


to Degrees. 
Orchestra and Band Instruments. 


Teacher's Training Courses including supervised practice teaching. 
Two complete Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras 


and Concert Band. Seven Spacious Buildings, Faculty of 95. 


Dormitory pupils have advantages not offered in any school of music, including 
Daily Supervised Practice and Daily Classes in Technic. 


Illustrated Year Book Free 


Germantown Extension 


123 West Chelten Avenue 


VOICE 


FACULTY OF FIFTY 


Office, Dormitories and Studios 
BROAD AND REED STREETS 


ROBERT BRAUN 


DIRECTOR 
POTTSVILLE, PA. 


Including 


John Quine -- Arthur Edward Johnstone -- Frederick Hahn 


COMPOSITION VIOLIN 


SCHOOL cof MUSIC 


1521 Locust Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


- THADDEUS RICH 
Mus. Doc. Dean 


E. F. ULRICH 
Associate Dean 


Pupils may register at any time during the year 
FUIGHEST Standards of Musical Instruction, 
Plano, Organ, Voice, Violin and all other 
Instruments, from the Children’s Department 
to the highest grades—private lessons. Distin- 
guished Faculty. Modern Tuition fees. 
Orchestral Instruments taught by members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra—Student Recitals— 
Orchestral Practice—Classes In Harmony and 
History of Musie 
Teachers Certificates for Piano, Violin, Organ, 
Voice, ete. — Diplomas — Bachelor of Music 
Course. Dormitories—Branch Schools, 


Write for Catalog 


Be High School Education requtred except Sor 
Course leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Mustc 


School of Music of Temple University 
1521 Locust St., Phila., Pa. Phone: STEvenson 7603 


ZECKWER-HAHN 
Philadelphia Musical Academy 


61 years of continued success in 
training musicians 


All branches including Church and 
_ Public School Music 
For year book, address 
Frederick Hahn, President-Director 


1617 Spruce Street Philadelphia 


JUNIATA COLLEGE 


Huntingdon, Pa. 


Christian — Accrediled — Coeducational 

New Presser Music Building in prospect. 

Public School Music course with degree 
and state recognition, 

Training in Voice, piano, violin, pipe organ. 

Large symphony orchestra—Glee Club for 
men and women, 


_ Teachers trained in well recogiiized institu- 
tions, 


Courses also in Arts, Science, Education, 
Home Economics, Commerce and Finance. 


Write for catalog to 
CHARLES C. ELLIS, Ph. D., D. D., 
President. 


PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
131 Bellefield Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Elementary & Graduate Courses. 

B. M. Degree Conferred by University 
of Pittsburgh 

Member National Association of 

Schools of Music. Free catalog. 
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achievement standards by drilling high 
school students on elementary processes 
with elementary materials. The result is 
failure in the most fundamental activity 
in music education, and that is participation 
in group singing. 

The entire success of the music curricu- 
lum of the high school’ depends upon the 
strong community of musical interest estab- 
lished in the chorus classes. The func- 


tioning of the choral program is the basis 


fcr success or failure of music study in the 
high schools of America. If we hold to 
the slogan of “Music for every child and 
every child for music,’ we must admit 
that choral participation for all is our ob- 
jective in the senior high school. 

With the fundamental choral program 
functioning properly, the music electives 
will develop because of the interest aroused. 
We must not confuse the order of impor- 
tance of the music electives. The applied 
activities are of major importance. The 
special chorus or vocal ensemble is a nat- 
ural outgrowth of success in the general 
choral program. The instrumental activi- 
ties are next in importance, but little can 
be accomplished by individuals who do not 
have a fundamental vocal sense. It is not 
possible to extend our musical expression 
through the medium of instruments if we 
have not developed musical feeling through 
individual participation in vocal expression. 

In the last few years serious efforts have 
been made to restore vocal music to its 
proper place as the fundamental basis of 
musical interest, The National High School 


Bell PCusic 
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or keyboard, is resorted to. The keys of 
this instrument are broad wooden affairs 
wide enough to accommodate the player's 
gloved fists which he uses in striking the 
sharp blows necessary to produce bell 
sounds and which are made in the same 
manner as those of the chiming bells when 
controlled by levers. The largest bells 
are regulated by the foot pedals. 

Nearly all carillons are equipped with 
two kinds of playing devices. The tam- 
bour type is commonly used with the 
quarter, half and hour strokes of the clock, 
while the clavier is employed for concert 
work. They in no wise interfere with 
each other as one set of hammers strikes 
on the outside and the other the inside 
of the bells. 

The history of the rise of chimes and 
carillons is one of fascinating interest. 
One can almost trace, step by step, the 
evolution of civilization in the adoption and 
adaptation of the bell, beginning with its 
earliest inception, down through the tortu- 
ous years of insurrection, revolution and 
restoration, to the present day. Perhaps 
no one thing has touched -all mankind 
quite so intimately, inspirationally and edu- 
cationally as these swelling voices of the 
air; 

To hear a carillon at the hands of a 
master carillonneur is an experience never 
to be forgotten. From this regal mogul 
of the air there can be produced tones of 


“I heard a musician the other day speaking about the possible fe 
of music in this new mechanical generation. He was not at all ¢ iscourag 
He said the more mechanized our lives become the more music will cé 
Hurried and harried and standardized and mechanized, 
will turn to music, an oasis of refreshment, a wayside fountain where t 
may slake their thirst for beauty, a kind of house of God and a gat 
heaven.” —Dr, Harry Emerson Fospick. = 


into its own. 


THE p 


Chorus movement has been largely 
sible for the revival of interest 
singing, and great strides have been 
setting national standards for high 
chorus work. The National Choru: 
at first match the excellence of 
Orchestra. To-day, however, wet 
mit that the special high school 
work, as exemplified by our many 
and civic festivals, is equal to | 
professional standards, in tone and 
cal accomplishment. . 

Many forces have combined t 
standards of vocal music, The sel 
the best of the world’s choral 
the development of solo and quarte 
and the introduction of class vocal 
on an objective basis have been son 
offerings of school and musical sj 
The instrumental movement has ¢ 
interest in the fundamental tec 
cal tone production from a like 
view. 

The musical interests of to-dax 
thrown in their lot with school mus 
salvation of the future of music in 
ica. Educators likewise realize 
school music teachers are accom 
undreamed of results in cultural, se 
ethical values and are supporting out 

In times of great world stress ¥ 
song. We need the integrating pc 
musical utterance to calm our fears 
rationalize our living. Surely in thi 
mechanized age we should not lose 
the emotional satisfaction and re 
that may be derived from wisely 
mass and solo singing, [ 


gossamer purity or volumes of 1 
grandeur. No music on earth eq 
surpasses the shower of heavenly 
which descends from these heaven 
spires; its influence is felt in ever-\ 
circles, permeating and infiltrating 
soul of him who heeds; its emotions 
upon people of a carillon co 
carillon community is profound) 
nounced, and musical appreciation i 
keener in these districts. bi 
America should look upon the ins 
ot. these great aérial instrume 
pleasurable gratification. That t 
brilliant carillon future for th 
nent is an assured fact, and that s 
later every part of the country 
able to hear and enjoy the marvel 
dition of music from a lofty 
great educational significance. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS Ol] 
GREER’S ARTICLE 
1. How is Belgium encouraging 
playing? 
2. Differentiate between chimes 
carillon. ‘ 
3. How are melodics played 
cally on thé chimes? 44 
4. Where are the world’s great 
lons found? ; 
5. What are the two 
ing a carillon? 


ways of m 


+ + ow 
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eartily Recommended 


- Wlusic FOR SACRED USE 


uggestions for Brightening Services in Church and Sunday School 


Junior 
Collection 


of 
Anthems 


Price, 50 cents 
$4.80 a Dozen plus post 


This book gives a won- 
derful variety of anthems 
for junior choirs. There is 
a good mixture of orig- 
inal numbers and easy 
arrangements of always 
favorites. Most of the numbers are in two 

1 there are some that offer opportunity 
ur-part singing, while several may be used 
ison singing. 


a 


———— — 


Unison Anthem Book 


Selected, Edited or Composed by 
EDWARD SHIPPEN BARNES 


splendid collection gives 37 num- ‘ 
ranged for the use of Sunday Price, 
s, Junior or Young People’s 75 cents 
Care has been taken to provide 
for the universally accepted $7.20 
of the begs year along with a Dozen 
aS suitable for general use. No 
f what other book a junior choir oe nid St 
this is recommended as one book 
at hand. 


worthy of 


Bargain for Choirmasters 


IAL OFFER for $1.00 CASH 


e Copy Each of ANY FIVE of the Anthem 
ections Listed Below for Only $1.00 Cash 


rractically every anthem in these books 
plished separately, the choirmaster tak- 
tage of this offer will secure a 
permanent reference library of more 
100 anthems well worth knowing. 


POPULAR CHOIR 
COLLECTION 
A favorite among an- 
them books. 


GLORY 


ANTHEM 
_ DEVOTION 
Melodious devotional 
character, but not dif- 
ficult. 


ANTHEM SERVICE 


Every number inter- 
esting to choir and 
congregation. 


MODEL ANTHEMS 


26 Model Anthems 
not requiring much 
rehearsal. 


ANTHEMS OF 
PRAYER AND 
PRAISE 


21 pleasing and sing- 
able numbers. 


¥, 35c, Postpaid 
Dozen, $3.00, not Postpaid 


Instrumental Musie 
for Sacred Services 


PIANO 


Reverie Album 


For Piano Solo 

Everyone likes the melodious and ex- 
pressive piano pieces of the nocturne 
and reverie type such as the 23 in this 
collection. They possess calm, inspira- 
tional and devotional qualities, which 
make them most acceptable to the 
Church or Sunday School pianist. 


Price, $1.00 


Sunday Piano Music 


For Piano Solo 
Twenty-five serene, calm and dignified 
pieces are in this admirable album. This 
is one of the most desirable collections 
that could be kept on a Church, Sunday 
School or home piano. 


Price, $1.00 


Piano Voluntaries 
For Piano Solo 


The Church, Sunday School and lodge 
pianist will find these 26 pieces quite 
useful in the musical contributions or 
backgrounds they furnish for any part 
of a service or meeting in which piano 
music must be used. 


Price, $1.00 


Sacred Music 


For Piano Solo 
The variety is most satisfying in this 
collection of 26 piano pieces which have 
such worth and substantiality as to 
be very acceptable where piano music 
must be in respectful keeping with 
sacred moods. 


Price, $1.00 


ORCHESTRA 


Crown Orchestra Collection 


For Church, Chapel, Sunday School 
and Amateur Use 


This collection has fine, easy-to-play 
orchestrations of some favorite hymn 
tunes and a number of other composi- 
tions of a calm or dignified type which 
make most acceptable Sabbath day 
music. 


Instrumentation 


1st Violin, Obbligato Violin (a), Ob- 
bligato Violin (b), Solo Violin, Second 
Violin, Viola, *Cello or Bassoon, Bass 
or E flat Bass, Flute, 1st Cornet in B 
flat, 2nd Cornet in B flat, 3rd Cornet in 
B flat, 1st Clarinet in B flat, 2nd Clar- 
inet in B flat, Trombone (Bass Clef), B 
flat Trombone or Baritone (Treble 
Clef), Horns in F or E flat Altos, B 
flat Tenor Saxophone, C Melody Saxo- 
phone or Oboe, E flat Alto Saxophone, 
Drums, Piano. 


Piano Acc., Price, 60c 
Other Parts, 30c Each 


The Angelus Collection 
No. 1 


Beside some arrangements of well- 
known Gospel Songs and Hymns there 
are included in these 16 selections such 
desirable numbers as “Meditation” by 
Morrison, “Traumerei” by Schumann, 
and others. The instrumentation is the 
same as the Crown Collection except 
that this collection has no Obbligato 
Violin parts, no Solo Violin part and 
no 8rd Cornet part. 


Piano Acc., Price, $1.00 
Other Parts, 50c Each 


The Angelus Collection 
No. 2 

Another fine collection duplicating the 
suecess of its forerunner of the same 
title. There are some hymns and pieces, 
all in readily played arrangements. In- 
strumentation same as Angelus Collec- 
tion—No. 1. 

Piano Acc., Price, $1.00 

Other Parts, 50c Each 


Gems from the Gospel Hymns 
Arranged by J. N. Klohr 


A unique orchestra collection. Its selections are virtually medleys of hymns and 


y 


et each hymn tune may be used separately, with or without voices, if desired. 
Parts come for 1st Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, "Cello, Bass, Flute, Clarinet, Ist Cor- 


net, 2nd Cornet, Trombone (Bass Clef), Trombone (Treble Clef) and Piano. 


Piano Acc., Price, $1.00 


Other Parts, 50c 


PIPE ORGAN 


—————————— 
Organist’s Offering 
Compiled by Dr. Preston Ware Orem 
Price, $1.50 


Gives a number of the best recent com- 
positions, as well as some very excellent 
arrangements from the classics. 26 
numbers. 


Ecclesie Organum 
Compiled and Edited by 
Dr. Wm. C. Carl 
Price, $2.50 


A superb compilation of organ music 
for the church service. 10 preludes, 10 
offertories and 10 postludes. 


REED ORGAN 


Classic and Modern Gems for 1 
or 2 Manual Organs, with or 
without Pedals 
Price, $1.25 


Contains 58 compositions. 


; 


One Hundred Voluntaries, Prel- 
udes and Interludes 
Compiled by C. H. Rinck 

Price, 75 cents 


Short pieces, for either pipe or reed 
organ, suitable for church service. 
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SELECTED 
GOSPEL SONGS 


FROM THE FAMOUS “GOSPEL SONG” COLLECTIONS. 
EDITED BY IRA D. SANKEY, GEORGE C. STEBBINS, 
JAMES MC GRANAHAN AND P. P. BLISS. 


Cloth Bound, Price, 60 cents 


This splendid collection of 279 hymns and gospel 
songs is truly a group of “Selected Gospel Hymns.” 
Here are enduring favorites in inspiring and up- 
lifting hymns and in songs of grace, zeal, strength, 
reverence and devotion. 


Sacred Songs for Little 
Children for Every Day in 
the Week 


By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


Price, 75 cents 


A little volume containing nearly 70 charming in- 
spirational numbers for little singers in the Sunday 
School Primary Department, the home or the daily 
kindergarten. The numbers are short and easy for 
even the tiniest tots to remember. The table of 
contents is classified. 


Sacred Songs 


By Famous American Composers 
Selected by BARNBY STEBBINS 
HIGH VOICE LOW VOICE 
Price, $1.25 


In these volumes of sacred songs, one of 22 
numbers suitable for high voices and the other 
of 21 numbers particularly grateful for low 
voices, there are fine numbers from such out- 
standing composers as Hawley, Spross, Marzo, 
Hammond and others, providing fine reper- 
toires for church soloists. 


Church Soloist 


HIGH VOICE LOW VOICE 
Price, $1.00 


The high voice volume presents 19 solos for 
voices able to sing “f’” and “g” comfortably 
and the low voice volume gives a like number 
of solos for voices having a top limit on “e, 
some of the numbers not going even that high. 
Only five of the numbers in the high volume 
will be found duplicated in lower keys in the 
low voice volume. For all-around usefulness, 
and for attractive qualities, these volumes are 
highly recommended. 


Church and Home 
Collection of Sacred Songs 
HIGH VOICE LOW VOICE 

Price, $1.00 


The high voice volume gives 18 very acceptable 
sacred songs for high voice and the low voice 
volume gives 19 attractive numbers for sacred 
use by low voice singers. But five of the num- 
bers appear in both volumes, so there is quite 
a little material for-two soloists in the same 
church without a crossing of repertoires. The 
numbers in both volumes are melodic and sing- 
able and possess churchly qualities. 


DIRECT-MAIL SERVICE 


ON EVERYTHING IN ; 
MUSIC PUBLICATIONS— | 
WORLD’S LARGEST STOCK 


HEODORE 


1712-1714 Chestnut Street 


PRESSER (O. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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INSTITUTE OF 


MUSICAL ART 


of the 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


120 Claremont Avenue 


New York City 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 


A school for serious students. 


All branches. 


Moderate tuition fees. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


A new four-year course for the 


training of Supervisors of Music in 


Public Schools leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music Education. 


Catalogue sent on request. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


New York’s Oldest Music School 


310 WEST 92nd STREET 


Individual Instruction. 
Dormitories in School Building. 


Special Summer Courses 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 
Entrance at any time. 
A real home for music students. 


Catalogue On Request 


American Institute 


of Applied Music 


Highest Type of Musical Instruction for Professional or Amateur 
SPECIAL COURSES IN PEDAGOGY 


under Kate S. Chittenden, Dean, and a competent corps of teachers 


R. Huntington Woodman, 


230 WEST 59th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


e Diller-Quaile 
School of Music 


ATWATER 9-8039 


Telephone : 


New Appress 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 E. 86 Srreer (Park Ave.) 


LOUISVILLE 5 


CONSERVATORY 


New York, N. Y. 
OF MUSIC i 


NATIONALLY patronized courses in od 
Music, Public School Music; Normal Training 
(teac cher’ 8 certific ate); Dramatic Art. State ac- 
credited B.M., B.S.in ‘Musical Education. Oppor- 
tunities of University of Louisville. Summer 
school. Preparatory school. Frederic A. Cowles, 
Director. Dormitory for girls. Catalog. 


Secretary,726 S. Brook St., Louisville, Ky. 


Owe ww we 


ATLANTA 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


GEORG LINDNER, Director 
Courses in PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN. ORGAN, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, NORMAL TRAIN- 

ING, DRAMATIC ART AND DANCING 
Catalog upon application 


Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Ga. 


thbtbhbhbbhbbbbbbbbbbb bbs 


PIANO STUDY 


ASK FOR CATALOGS 


Fall Term, Oct. 6th 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABOD 


OTTO ORTMANN, [TO ORTMANN, Director 
One of the Oldest and Most Noted Music Sch Music Schools in America. 


VIRGIL KEYBOARDS 


ALL SIZES — OF IMMENSE VALUE FOR 


VIRGIL CO., 139 W. 72nd St., 


Theory and Composition 
Telephone Circle 5329 


The School announces its 
removal to its new 


building at.. 


49 EAST 9Isr STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


5 Oldestandmost practical systems 

The Courtright A great opportunity for teacher. 
System of Musical to specialize in this unlimited 
fleld. Write for particulars in 


Kindergarten correspondence course. 
Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card,116 Edna Ave., Bridgeport ,Conn. 


ALVIENE st THEATRE 


Subjects for a career, personal developifient, of 

CUL’ RA Teaching. Drama, Stage and Concert Dancing, 
U TUR L Music, Vocal, Elocution,Screen, Musical Comedy. 
Stagecraft, Stock Theatre and Platform appearances while learn- 
ing. For catalog 3 Apply E. ELY, Registrar, 66 W. 85th St., N. Y- 


CONVERSE COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Wm. C. Mayfarth, Dean 
Spartanburg South Carolina 


Four-year courses, B. Mus. Degree 
Public School Music Diploma 
Special Music Education Courses 
Piano, Voice, Violin, and Organ 
Teachers of National Reputation 


Artists Concerts and Annual 
Music Festival 


Address: REGISTRAR FOR CATALOGUE 


Institutional member. Nationa] Association of 
Schools of Music 


COLLEGE of FINE ARTS 


PHILLIPS UNIVERSITY 
(North Central Association) 
Standard Accredited Courses. Leading to 
Degrees: A.B., B.M., B.O., B.F.A.. B.P.S.M. 


Terms very reasonable --- Fall Series Sept. 9 
J. N. McCash, Pres. -ENID, OKLA.—C, D. Hahn, Dean 


CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


N.Y. 


Economizing the Practice Hour 


(Continued from page 552) 


if the lengthy classical “study” must be 
prepared, it should be taken in convenient 
short sections. 

Exercises which serve to strengthen and 
develop the weaker muscles, and ii which 
stronger fingers serve as a pivot around 
which the less agile fourth and fifth digits 
can move, are the most useful. 

Some time ago we remember reading 
an admirable and most practical article 
in THe Erupe, in which the distinguished 
pianist-composer, Percy Grainger, gave a 
series of exercises aimed at getting the 
fingers in order. Nothing, we have proved 
by experience, is better than some eminent- 
ly practical drill of the kind which he 
then suggested. 


The Indispensable Scales 
OME MIGHT BE inclined to include 


a selection of scales among the exer- 
cises. We would be inclined to plead. for 
at least as much more, say another quarter 
of an hour, for scales by themselves. Even 
this does not give time for the whole 
series—major, minor and chromatic—in 
octaves and positions. One will then need 
to divide the scale-series into groups of 
three to six a day, starting with C major 
and its relative minor (melodic and har- 
monic), and going right through sharp- 
keys back to the starting point by way of 
the flats. Time may also be made for 
arpeggios in various positions, a few 
chordal wrist-exercises making a whole- 
some change for the hands. 

One word of advice, at this point, needs 
to be given. Better play two or three, or 
even one scale (with its attendant minor 
and in various positions) than to dash or 
muddle through an impossible number in 
a limited time. 


Reading Between the Dusic Lines 
(Continued from page 549) 


it sounds far more truly Spanish than with- 
out these nuanccs. 

But repeated notes do not always exact 
a crescendo; other coloring is sometimes 
implied. An elegant rendering of Mosz- 


kowski’s popular Serenata is to play it: 
Ex.6 


messo forle Ppp 

with a sudden smorsando at the third F. 

To say that music is a language, is to 
utter a platitude that has been uttered over 
and over again, ever since the days of Babel. 
Though the methods of verbal and tonal 
communications differ, they both have limi- 
tations in common. And one of these is 
that very rarely can either completely ex- 
haust all that is meant. Voice, books, fin- 
gers, looks are man’s expedients for inter- 


j 


Sharps and Flats 


By Guapys M. STEIN 


ANNA COULD not remember to play the 
sharps or flats in her music. Marking 
them with black or colored pencils brought 
no results. Then her teacher tried ring- 


GRANBERRY PIANO SCHOO! 


For Pianists, Accompanists and Teachers 
149 East 61st Street, New York, N. Y. mc 
Musical Development through Sight, Touch and Hearing. Booklet — wy 


THE ET 


“Pieces” 


E NOW HAVE accounted for | 
an-hour’s practice. The rema 
time is best given to piecework. Tal 
hardest, say the classical selection first 
not attempt to ramble through the ~ 
aimlessly. Rather portion it out 
sections, if possible memorizing as 
along, and pay especial attention 
difficult passages. The latter shoul 
noted and reserved for future concer 
practice—on another day in the 
Suppose we spend a quarter of an 
over this, the most difficult of two ¢ 
pieces. Another ten minutes ma 
pleasurably spent in running over, if 
fully, an easier piece or a umber 
needs to preserve in the memory, 
this time the mind will be relaxed 
tension, and the lighter or fami 
will serve to rest it. Then, with 
minutes that remain, something abs. 
new may be read at sight. Thus y 
find that we have spent a conce 
hour very pleasantly, and, if done earne 
assuredly with marked profit. 


“Keeping Up” 

OT THAT we would wish, by 
above remarks, to limit Practice} 

to an hour solely. The suggestions 
made alone to help those who can s 
cnly this time, and sometimes even 1 
much, Again, for those who can _ 
only a brief space at intervals to ‘ 
up” work that has been already lear 
we might advise the choosing of on 
two short pieces for each day—h 
about twelve a week—and the keep 
these faithfully in mind. In this wa, 
busiest teacher can at least keep 
with previous study, and so not lose 
hours of preparation that have gone be 


# 


: 


course with his fellow man. But, 
in his most successful moments, there e 
further thought, a keener feeling, a 
subtle something which remains unt 
can never be more than implied, ; 
left for each of us to intrepret it in 
fashion. 


SELI'-TEST QUESTIONS 
MR. BERGER’S ARTIC. 


1. In what ways are modern editic 
clearly expressive than their prede 

2. What rule may be laid down ri 
release of the sustaining pedal? 

3. In what instance does an a 
of one measure affect the notes a 
lowing measure? 

4. Name three types of passages 
the need for phrasing becomes pur 
apparent? 


ing a small silver bell each 
skipped an accidental. 
the habit in six lessons. 
lessons, too! 


— 
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Radio Jargon Clarified 
(Continued from page 540) 


el (German, yo-dic): A song pe- 
to the Swiss and Tyrolese herds- 
It is characterized by rapid alter- 
s of the natural and the falsetto 


ee Lest ae 


t (Spanish, ho-tah): One of the 
popuar dances of northern Spain, 
uly in Aragon. It dates from the 
h century and has been attributed to 
r, Aben Jot. It is a species of waltz, 
[ways is in a triple rhythm. It is 
all unusual for a town to have its 
articular Jota; and of these the best 
-is Jota Aragonesa. Both Liszt and 
made notable use of this piece, and 
neasures are quoted from the melody 
nka’s orchestral Jota Aragonesa. 


—_—_—_ 


peter: mee ert fetes apateet fletie cee 


* * * 
Jubelgesang (German, yoo’-ble-gay- 
sang’): A jubilee song. 


Kammermusik (German, kahm’-mer- 
moo’-seek) ; Chamber Music, which sec. 


(Music lovers and vadio friends, who 
follow this monthly series, will find in it 
a kind of illuminating course of musical 
appreciation, which will add cnormously 
to the joys of “listening in.’) 


Master Discs 
(Continued from page 544) 


; not reveal itself at first, upon repe- 
hearings it proves stimulating and 
with its rich sonorities and 
p effects with an economy of instru- 


ative, 


M. S. Pinafore,” one of Gilbert and 
in’s most popular works, if not the 
jopular, has been issued by Victor in 
Album C13. Here again we have a 
piece in the field of lighter classics 
ed with care and fidelity under the 
on of an authority, Rupert d’Oyly 
The set, as in the previous Gilbert 
ullivan issues, is performed by a 
of English artists who have been 
| in the traditions of Gilbert and 
m. The result is that each one 
's the spirit of his or her part in 
ful and effective manner. 
ach issue of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
imperfect diction has been the only 
) an otherwise perfect performance. 
present set, we find that same defect 
lence in every case but one, that is, 
1 Fancourt who proves the excep- 


tion in his projection of Dick Deadeye. 
However, a libretto is included with each 
set, and this, if one does not mind follow- 
ing it, helps in the understanding of 
what otherwise might remain a perplexing 
puzzle. 

* Outstanding vocal releases which deserve 
the attention of those who are interested 
in their selections include: Emmy Leisner’s 
singing of the aria Dank sci mir, Herr 
from Handel’s “Israel in Egypt’? and the 
ubiquitous Largo from “Xerxes,” Bruns- 
wick disc 90160; Schlusnus’ singing of 
Schumann’s “Friihlingsfahrt” and Humper- 
dinck’s “Am Rhein,” Brunswick disc 85003 ; 
Lauri-Volpi’s singing of the Cavatina from 
“Faust” and the Air de la fleur from “Car- 
men,” Victor disc 7389; and Schumann- 
Heink’s singing of Bach’s aria, My Heart 
Ever Faithful and Mendelssohn's aria, But 
the Lord Is Mindful of His Own from the 
Oratorio “St. Paul,’ Victor disc 7388. 
Finally there is George Thill’s singing of 
Bamis la crainte et Ics alarmes from 
Gluck’s “Alceste” and Ah, quwil loin, mon 
pays from Massenet’s “Sapho.” 


Northwestern University 
School of Music 


A University Professional 
School of highest standard. 
Ideal location immediately 
north of Chicago. Degree 
courses. All branches of Music 
taught. Liberal Arts subjects 
without extra expense. 

Bulletins Free 

P. C. LUTKIN, Dean Emeritus 

CARL BEECHER, Administrative 
Director, Room 102 

Address 1822 Sherman Ave. 

Evanston, Ill. 


OL of 
ISIC 


(WESTERN 
'ERSITY 


1930-1931 


UDE ADVERTISEMENTS 
are Bulletins of Splendid 


ng Opportunities. 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
NSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Appleton, Wisconsin 
ll Branches of Music Taught 
ning for Concert and Teaching 
¥ For Free catalog, address 
CARL J. WATERMAN, 


Dean 


vhigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music 


ourses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. 


gurses for training supervisors and teachers of public school music, 
raduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. 
expenses need not exceed twelve dollars per week. 


Write f or catalog 


ligan State Normal College Conservatory of Music, Dept. 9, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


tal living 


SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC 


Arthur ©. Beeker, Dean 
Offers courses in Piano, Organ, 
Voice, Violin, Drama, Com- 
position, and PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. Diplomas 
and degrees. Desirable dormitory. accommodations. 

ddress Dean, DePaul University School of Music 
Dept. E-64 E, Lake St., Chicago 


Depts. Liberal Arts-—Art-Law—Commerce--Sevretarial Science 


Depaul 


UNIVERSITY 
yes 


NORTH PARK COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Coeducational . . . Fully accredited. 40th Yr... 
All branches of music. Degree courses in ‘Public 
School Music, Piano, Voice, Violin. 8 acre campus 
on Chicago’s North Side. Our jown dormitories . . . 
Athletics. Expenses low. Write for free bulletin: 
School of Music North Park College 
Dept. E, Foster & Kedzie Ave., Chicago, II. 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Offers thoro training in music. _ Courses leading to 
Bachelor of Music Degree, Diploma and Certifi- 
cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods. 


Bulletin sent free upon request 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


Tuition and fees exceptionally low. 


. = 
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AMERICAN 


CONSERVATORY 
% MUSIC 


Chicago—F orty-Sixth Season 


FALL TERM BEGINS 
SEPT. 10, 1931 


Offers Accredited Courses in All Branches 
of Music and Dramatic Art leading to 


DEGREE — MASTER OF MUSIC 
DEGREE — BACHELOR OF MUSIC 
DIPLOMAS — TEACHER’S CERTIFICATES 


Under Authority State of Illinois 


Thorough preparation for concert, opera and teaching 
positions. Many special features; weekly recitals, concerts 
with full orchestra, lectures, etc. 


Excellent Dormitories Offer Accommodations 
at Moderate Rates 


Unsurpassed Faculty of One 
Hundred Twenty Artist-Instructors| 


Among these might be mentioned 


Piano—Heniot 
Spencer, 
Silvio Scionti, 
Earl Blair, 
Tomford Harris, 


Levy, . Allen 
Kurt Wanieck, 
Louise Robyn, 
Mabel Osmer, 
Charles J. 


Organ — Wilhelm Middle- 
schulte, Frank Van Dusen. 


Violoncello—Hans Hess. 
Public School Music—O. E. 


Haake, May Doelling, Adel- mak Se L 
bert Huguelet, Hans Levy- Robinson, Edna Wilder. 
Heniot, Crawford Keigwin, Class Piano! Methods Oword 
Stee wceblen Course—Gail Martin Haake 
Rudolph Reuter Special En- (resident and correspondence 
gagement. courses). 
Voice—Karleton Hackett, Ed- School of Opera — Edoardo 


Sacerdote. 


oardo Sacerdote, Charles La 

Berge, Elaine De Sellem, Dramatic Art, Public Readin 
cece , & 

Jenn T. Read, William Nor- —Louise K. Willhour, Esther 


Sachs. 


Violin—Mischa Mischakoff, 
Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig, 
Scott A. Willits. 


Musical Theory; Composition 
—Adolf Weidig, Arthur O. 
Andersen, John Palmer, Leo 
Sowerby. 


Dancing—Louise K. Willhour. 


Theatre Organ School—Frank 
Van Dusen, Edward Eigen- 
schenck, 


and others of equal 
importance 


Special Advantages 


All qualified students admitted without charge to Teachers’ Normal 
Training Class, Students’ Orchestra, Vocal Sight Reading Class, to 
Conservatory Recitals; Musical Bureau for securing positions. 


No Fee for Examination. Moderate Tuition Rates. 


Member National Assn. of Schools of Music. 


Catalog mailed free on application. 


American Conservatory of Music 
571 Kimball Hall, Chicago 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT 


President 
JOHN R. HATTSTAEDT 
Sect’y and Mgr. 


Associate Directors 
Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy 
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(The Fantasy in C Major of Schubert is music dramas, time will tell. His orehy 
built on a theme; it is a fantasy with re- shows the same master hand as Berlioz 
Affiliated with University of Cincinnati and Xavier University spect to form, not a number of motives ap- Wagner, and carries his stamp; and it; 
ing i tain sequence—a little in be noted that his piano is the orche 

URA BRANCHES OF MUSIC and DRAMA pearing in a cert : : i) 
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chestra compositions sound like an ink 
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condition will last, as also with Wagner’s (To be continued in the next 
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Analyzing a Piece 


By CHARLES KNETZGER 


¥ pupil with a reasonable amount of 
j and industry can master the tech- 


Standing its construction. But in- 
y greater profit will be reaped if he 
=o master also the musical form and 
dire, as regards melody, harmony and 


jiece containing simple harmonies and 
fodulations will offer little difficulty 
to a beginner. Take, for example, 


ts Little Wanderer, Op. 101, No. 12. 
Hiece is in 6/8 measure, key of F. 

melodic structure, it opens with a 
2 of five notes. 


briginal motive is repeated in measure 

ind measures three and four contain 
ial answer. 

sures five and six have the motive 


osed a tone higher: 


Measures seven and eight contain the 
MiSwer. 

second period opens with the same 
f€ in the key of D minor: 


Ex.3 


measures thirteen and fourteen there 


ike jazz and do not believe it is 
ily vulgar.” 
—ILpeBRANDO PizzeETTI. 
* 


he 


dio is the most effective means known 
BS, 


n for influencing public opinion.” 
—REPRESENTIVE REID. 


' Great to Pedal_ 8’ 
8’ Swell Unison Off 
4’ Great Unison Off 


unit is voiced very soft. The 
tra is voiced almost like a NSali- 
Viol Celeste is tuned flat on ac- 
aie The Dulciana is very 


“do not generally approve of so 
ition in church organs, and your 
effects will have to be very care- 
. The fact that you are to 
Diapasons and your explanatory 
ve matters somewhat. Great to 
and Swell to Pedal 4’ should be 
the couplers to match the Manuai 
l We fail to see why the Celeste 
e tuned flat on account of the Mix- 
aia certainly would not expect a 
" to be used as part of a Mixture. 
May want to use the Dulciana at 
eccompanying stop for the solo 
est care that it is not made too 


is a difference of opinion as to 
ible for our Community (Metho- 
T like to sing hymns that I 
city churches. However, Sun- 
ingings”’ have resulted in making 


is a transition to the key of C major, and 
in measure sixteen a return to the domi- 
nant key anda repetition of the first period. 

The next period also begins in the rela- 
tive minor key. It contains no motives 


but consists entirely of chords. These must 
be played with considerable dynamic vari- 
ation to secure the desired effect. 

Ex.4 


{) 
=. 
{4 


There are a number of transient modu- 
lations which finally terminate in the dom- 
inant seventh of the tonic key. After this 
follows an exact repetition of measure 
one to twenty-four. 

Some pieces (but not the one under 
consideration) contain a number of chro- 
matic passing tones. The pupil must guard 
against taking these non-harmonic tones 
for chord tones. They serve merely to 
relieve the abruptness of modulations. 

This entire piece may be said to have 
been developed from the melodic germ of 
the first measure. The rhythm, too, is very 
simple. The eighth-notes are to be played 
like triplets. It is advisable to count two 
in a measure instead of six, to get a better 
rhythmic swing. 

The construction of this piece is very 
regular, since all the periods consist of 
eight measures, with the exception of a 
short interlude in measures fifty-one to 
fifty-five. The prevailing emotions are 
hope and joy, with a touch of plaintive 
tenderness. 

On the whole this interesting piece offers 
little difficulty in its analysis, even to a 
beginner. Persistence in this method of 
study results in intelligent practice and 
superior musicianship. 


Sparks from the Musical Anvil 


“T firmly believe the Ravinia (Chicago's 
famous open air Opera Park) branch of 
the mosquito family is more objectionable 
than those in New Jersey. They eat any- 
thing—but it seems to me they are espe- 
cially fond of sopranos.” ——YvonNE GALL, 


OrcaAn Questions ANSWERED 
(Continued from page 586) 


popular hymns of musical form similar to 
He Bore It All and Let me Live Close to 
Thee, copies of which are enclosed. Do you 
think hymns such as these are qualified to 
be included within the groups of “good church 
music’ ?—M. B. C. 


A. We personally do} not consider the 
hymns you mention (and of which you en- 
closed copies) worthy from the standpoint 
of good church music. Music of this type. 
no doubt, has an appeal to some people. The 
only way to eradicate such usage is to edu- 
cate the people to the better things, so that 
they will not have a liking for music of this 
poorer quality. It’s a big “job” though! 


Q. What is the significance of the term 
or degree F. R. C. O. in music, also Professor 
of Music? Some musicians without letters 
attached to their names are called “Profes- 
sors.” Is it a degree conferred on digi 


A. FR. C. O. signifies ‘Fellow Royal Col- 
lege of Organists,” a degree earned by exam- 
ination given by The Royal College of Organ- 
ists in England. “Professor’’ for a musician 
is more properly applied to a person con- 
nected with some institution of learning. Its 
use otherwise is not common among promi- 


nent musicians. It is not a degree. 
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Supervisors 


FOR 


Public Schools 


A Practical and Comprehensive Course that ful- 
fills the requirements of all States, leading to the 
Award of a Teaching Certificate in Two Years, 
and Graduation (Bachelor’s Degree) in Four Years. 
Full Credit given for previous study. Tuition 
reasonable for all classes. Private lessons may 
be arranged in Major and Minor subjects with 
teachers desired. 
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SELF-HELP OPPORTUNITIES 


Many self-help opportunities such as radio, movie-theatre, 
concert, church, orchestra, accompanying and part time posi- 
tions are available to students in Chicago. Placement Bureau. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and comfortable dormitory accommodations for men 
and women in college building. Piano furnished free with 
each room. 
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EMBARKING ON THE NEXT 


TEACHING SEASON 


Two excursionists compared notes. Each 
had selected different boat trips. One had 
a perfect trip right from the start. The 
captain had everything in readiness, steam 
was up and no time was lost in getting 
under way for an enjoyable trip. 

The other excursionist found his cap- 
tain had nothing in readiness. When the 
boat should have left, there was not even 
enough steam up to blow the whistle. All 
the excursion mood was driven away as 
the crew rushed about frantically trying 
to “get away” with make-shift prepara- 
tions. When they finally were ready to 
get under way, the disgusted excursionist 
had left the boat. 

Younger and inexperienced teachers will 
observe that their successful seniors have 
everything all ready for a safe embarka- 
tion. Make it a definite policy early in 
your teaching career to prepare enthusi- 
astically and well for the opening of the 
season. 

Follow the plan of the great body of 
successful teachers who utilize the “On 
Sale” plan of the Turopore Presser Co. 
Already thousands of these teachers have 
indicated the materials they want on hand 
and these have been sent without the re- 
quirements of any immediate cash outlay 
and with full return privileges later on 
any of the music which has not been used 
or not sold to pupils. All that is neces- 
sary is to write today, telling us any par- 
ticular items you want and, if you would 
like, also advising us to send you a selec- 
tion of methods, studies, pieces or collec- 
tions and the grades in which you want 
them. Telling the approximate number of 
pupils you expect in each grade would 
give some guidance as to the amount of 
material it would be well to send you for 
the “studio stock.” 

Then, conveniently and leisurely, you 
may examine and select from this ma- 
terial, arranging it as will be convenient 
for quick withdrawals from it when ma- 
terials are needed as the first pupils of 
the season come along. Music secured in 
this manner, or at any time for examina- 
tion, enjoys the same liberal professional 
discounts as when secured outright. 


First GRADE PIECES 
FOR Boys 


For Tue PraNoFOoRTE 


With the abundance of entertainment of 
all kinds offered our American youth in 
these days it is not reasonable to expect 
that music study will attract them unless 
the material used is most carefully se- 
lected. Piano teachers well know that a 
boy student will, as a rule, devote very 
little time to practicing pieces titled 
‘Dollie’s Dream,” “Lullaby,” etc. Many 
hours had teachers spent selecting pieces 
of a sturdy character, bearing appropriate 
titles and when the Boy’s Own Book was 
published the demand for similar material 
was so great that we soon issued a com- 
panion volume, Young American Album, 
These are volumes containing second and 
third grade pieces. Now, to take care of 
the younger chap, the little fellow who is 
just beginning the study of the piano, we 
are going to publish this book, First Grade 
Pieces for Boys. It will contain the same 
type of music as the successful books 
above mentioned, but all of the pieces will 
be for first grade boy students. While 
this volume is being prepared for publi- 
cation advance orders for single copies 
may be placed at the special pre-publica- 
tion price, 30 cents, postpaid. 
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musical trash. 


firmer basis every day. 


MORE GRAND PIANOS 


One of the leaders of the piano industry at the great 
convention in Chicago last spring, announced that there 
had been more grand pianos sold last year than ever 
in the history of the industry. There has been a falling 
off on the purchase of upright pianos, but the increase 
in grands is most encouraging. 

More dignity is given to the serious educational value 
of the piano in the home and less to the use of the 
instrument as a piece of furniture to be decorated with 
People who would feel thoroughly 
ashamed and disgraced to see trashy dime novels in 
the libraries, have in the past thought nothing of 
heaping their pianos with musical trash. That stage is 
happily passing and educational musical interests are being placed upon a 
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Norasie MusicAL WoMEN 


By Enoar A, Barrett, JR. 

How often, when you have seen a 
woman composer’s name on a -sheet of 
music, heard the name of an artist an- 
nounced over the radio, or noted an un- 
familiar name on a musical program, have 
you not wished for some knowledge of the 
individual ? 

This little book contains a comprehen- 
sive list of woman composers, vocalists and 
instrumentalists of today and yesterday, 
giving their nationality and brief mention 
of the achievements for which they are 
chiefly noted. 

A handy vest-pocket, or handbag-size, 
volume for the musie lover, teacher or 
student and a work of inestimable value 
to the music committee members of 
women’s clubs, to the radio announcer, or 
school music supervisor, is this 10 cent 
booklet. 


Our Cover ror Tuts MontH 


It will be noted that almost every cover 
of Tue Erupe Music Macazrne may be 
utilized to good effect by the teacher of 
music. True, there is quite a general, in- 
teresting human appeal in the well ex- 
ecuted cover subject on this issue of Tur 
Ervoe but it will serve to help the teachers 
impress upon even the youngest beginner 
the existence of a certain important ele- 
ment in music. 

What makes the little girl spontaneously 
want to give expression to what she feels 
in music? Rhythm! Young and old, rich 
and poor the wide world over respond to 
the appeal of rhythm. 

After utilizing this cover to bring out 
to children that some of the most easily 
understood rhythmic patterns are those 
which inspire “foot music,” such as_ to 
make one want to tap one’s foot or to 
step with martial tread, the teacher could 


Pusic is to the mind as air is to the body. 


turn to a book like Steenman’s Gems of 
Melody and Rhythm and show how other 
rhythms inspire a desire for graceful 
swaying while still others suggest different 
physical activities or certain moods easily 
comprehended by the child. 

But here, we are getting off into edu- 
cational matters so much that we are 
nearly forgetting to give credit to the 
artist who made his brush and paints 
depict such a charming picture of two 
ages being drawn together and mutually 
delighted by music. J. Walter Wilkinson 
did the original of this cover in oils. Mr. 
Wilkinson has been represented on Tue 
Erupe covers before. He formerly main- 
tained a studio in Philadelphia but now 
enjoys working in his studio on his many- 
acre farm near Cambridge, Maryland. 


Easiest ORCHESTRA COLLECTION 


Hail the school orchestra! Long may 
it live! At last we have come to the 
realization that the best way to learn to 
play music is to begin by playing it; not 
by spending months and maybe years in 
preparation, the material of which may 
never prove of use to us. In the primary 
organization of school orchestras, the in- 
struments begin to be combined just as 
soon as the first few tones can be pro- 
duced intelligently and a beginning of the, 
rudiments understood. Following this in- 
itial step and the completion of the first 
exercises, the members of a newly organ- 
ized orchestra will naturally look for some 
sprightly and melodious material to play. 
This is the sort of material we have sup- 
plied in our new collection which is de- 
signed to follow any instruction book for 
the orchestral instruments. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for each part is 15 
cents; for the piano accompaniment book 
25 cents, postpaid, 
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New Music REGULARLY SE} 


EXAMINATION 
Keeping an eye open for the ne 


that are bound to be found in ti 
efforts of contemporary compose 
profitable thing for the music 
Basically, it is “wise to hold fast 
which is good” but here and t 
teaching curriculum, it is benefi 
test out new things. 
It would cost the teacher cons! 
money to buy every new publicatior 
but. with the Txropore Presser C 
Music “On Sale” Plan, any unde 
used music, from the New Musie pai 
sent for examination, is returnab 
turns of undesired music and set 
for music kept, used, or sold 
need only be made at the end of the 
ing season. All it costs prior to 
in order to receive each month du 
teaching season newly issued piano 
is to send a postcard saying, 
register my name for your New 
‘On Sale’ piano packages.” 
Vocal, violin, organ and octavo 
also may be had under the sam 
although some of these latter cla 
tions are not mailed as frequently 
piano packages. 
Try out the New Music packag 
test for yourself what a help 
be during this next teaching seas 
as they are easily started by a 
they may be stopped as readily 
desired, 


SunpAy Music 
VIOLIN AND PIé 


Ever on the alert to supply the 
that are demanded in the musi¢e 
we have in preparation an album 
believe will fulfill an urgent demar 
to the constantly increasing use 
violin in sacred gatherings there ~ 
for an adequate volume of app! 
numbers. Just as our various 
volumes of Sunday Music for pia 
the needs of the pianist playing 
or Sunday School, will violin 
upon to play for such gathering 
Sunday Music for Violin and 
kind of pieces they need. These 
will be of genuine musical worth 
intermediate difficulty. Violinists 
a generous compilation of pieces 
purpose stated, or for playing f 
enjoyment, will find that at th 
price in advance of publication of 
postpaid, for a single copy, this 
is a good “buy”. 


- SousA ALBUM 
For Prano—Four Hanns 


The marches of John Philip 
so individual in character as to be 
cally deceptive. One is apt to 4 
the piano solo arrangements wi 
fidence, only to find many little t 
tricks that make these marches 
easy to play after all. When ¢ 
a good four hand arrangement, | 
everything seems to come out an¢ 
able to produce satisfactorily man 
effects intended in the origin, 
orchestral arrangements. A 
this new compilation is that man 
marches, even the more familiar 
pear in brand new transcripti 

The special introductory ; 
vance of publication for a 5: 
50 cents, postpaid. 


fh = Grrt’s Own Boox 


For tHe PIANOFORTE 


ers who have successfully used the 
n Book well know what is meant 

e announce the forthcoming publi- 
fof a Girl’s Own Book. Just as boys 
martial and characteristic music 
‘irls prefer music of the light and 
type. In fact, a wider range of 
nd moods may be used in selecting 
or a Girl’s Own Book. It is our 
make this a worthy companion vol- 
the Boy’s Own Book and when ad- 
bseribers receive their “first-off- 
ss’ copies we are confident that 
ill say the Girl’s Own Book is a 
ellent volume of second and third 
ano pieces, either for study or 
ion. Single copies may now be 
at the special low price, 35 cents, 


ALBUM OF ORNAMENTS 
For tHe PIANOFORTE 
pugh the days of cheaper printing 
oduction have largely eliminated 
essity for the ornaments, or em- 
vents, of music, nevertheless the 
id abbreviations signifying the re- 
e ornaments are still in use, and of 
they are always to be found in 
of the classics. One may under- 
he ornament much better if it is 
an actual piece where the passage 
explained ‘accurately and written 
uller notation. Our new Album of 
ents should prove one of the most 
‘of the series of albums of piano 
q devoted to special technical pur- 


special introductory price in ad- 
of publication for a single copy is 
postpaid. 


Tue Macic Bowt 

prREN’S OprrerTaA IN Turee Acts 
and Lyrics by Monica Savory 
usic by Brycrson TREHARNE 


a composer of the standing of 
Treharne directs his talents to- 
e making of a children’s operetta, 
turally looks for something good; 
are not disappointed. The Magic 
s one of the cleyerest light operas 
me that we have seen in a long 
he music is sparkling and melo- 
the plot and dialog are partic- 
; and not difficult to, learn, 

- impressive when properly per- 
i recommend this operetta to 
y be looking for a work of this 


introductory price in ad- 
plication for a single copy is 
paid. 


ss VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR 
Boox Two 
 TuHAWAY AND Herbert Burier 


had progressive teachers 
Class Violin Instructor by 
y and Herbert Butler than 
insistent demands for a 
ip” or second book. This was only 
with the aid of The Class 
uctor, many who could not en- 
study were now given the op- 
make acquaintance with the 
s of violin playing, and, 
on of this book, there must 
re of the same excellent mate- 
the pupils further along the. 
sical education. The Class 
or, Book Two, is the an- 
90k will-continue along the 
s followed in the first book 
t, the principles expounded in 

» only those that have been 
‘ successful in the authors’ 
the various phases of ele- 
technic will be covered and 
gradually and consistently 


price in advance of pub- 
ents for a single copy of 
teachers will find this a 
-minute investment. 


A Boox or Famous Compositions 


For tHe PraNnororte 


In these days of ultra-modernism on 
one hand and of the decadence of dance 
music on the other hand, it is all the more 
necessary for us to hold fast to the things 
which are good, The earlier stages of the 
modern romantic school were productive 
of some of the most delightful piano musie 
that has ever been written. Much of this 
music has been included in the standard 
collections; but there are many pieces 
which have been omitted accidently or 
otherwise, and it is just such pieces as 
these which will be found in our Book of 
Famous Compositions. The contents of 
this book do not duplicate the contents of 
other volumes bearing similar names. The 
pieces are all well worth playing and 
are chiefly in grades four and five. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
40 cents, postpaid. 


First Lessons in DicTATION 
By Russert Snivery Givperr 

The climax of one’s theoretical studies 
comes with the ability to write down 
readily anything that one hears played. 
Naturally it may be a long while before 
the aforesaid climax is reached, so the 
sooner one begins the better. Our First 
Lessons in Dictation will afford a splendid 
beginning. 

This work will be published in two 
books—a Writing Book for the pupil and 
the Teacher’s Manual giving complete in- 
structions and all the exercises in full. 
The special introductory price in advance 
of publication for the two books together, 
offered in single combination only, is 40 
cents, postpaid. 


How To Piay THE 
Harp 


By Merymin CrarKk 


This instructor should prove a worthy 
companion to our numerous beginners’ 
books for the piano, the violin and other 
instruments. Every one of these books 
has been written with-the idea of boiling 
things down to the very simplest ele- 
mentary facts and then conveying these 
facts in as interesting a manner as pos- 
sible with the idea of developing real 
players from the very beginning. The 
harp is an instrument which is being culti- 
vated more and more, and deservedly so. 
It is in a niche of its own, since its tone 
and its highly specialized effects cannot 
be reproduced on any instrument or in- 
struments. q ; 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy 1s 
$1.25 postpaid. 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION OFFERS 
WITHDRAWN 
Readers of this Publisher’s Monthly 


Letter will be interested in the announce- 
ment that the following works are now 
published and copies will soon be in ad- 
vance subscribers’ hands. Of course, the 
special advance of publication prices are 
now withdrawn but copies may be had for 
examination at our usual liberal terms. 

School and Fraternal Marches is a book 
for the pianist who is called upon to 
furnish the music for school marches, 
calisthenics, the work in the lodge room, 
in fact, for any occasion that calls for 
marching indoors, or where a piano is the 
instrument to supply the music. Military 
quicksteps and the two-step of the dance 
hall have not been included in this album 
and only marches with a clearly marked 
rhythm have been. selected. Those who 
have used our album entitled Indoor 
Marches will know what to expect in this 
volume as it is intended as a companion 
volume to that most successful book. Price, 
75 cents. ; 

First String Quartet Book will be wel- 
comed by the group of instrumentalists 
essaying their first ensemble playing as 
the literature for this most perfect of 
musical combinations is especially lacking 
in easy-to-play, melodious material. The 


school music supervisor will find'in these 
compositions, selected from the best num- 
bers in our catalog, many interesting 
novelties for assembly and concert play- 
ing. Price, $2.25. 


PuBLISHER’s PRINTING ORDER 


Biased opinions are dangerous. Fre- 
quently friends and acquaintances, mean- 
ing to be generous and kind-hearted, give 
praise where they know it is undeserving. 
It is the real friend who gives an honest, 
sincere opinion and helps us weigh the 
true value of something which we, our- 
selves, often cannot judge rightly because 
of blinding pride in its creation. 

Tuerovore Presser Co., in deciding upon 
its publications, holds to the ideal of fol- 
lowing judgments that are free from any 
influences except as to how the merit of 
each publication will serve the needs of 
teachers and active music workers, or how 
well it measures up to their personal pref- 
erences and tastes, as apparent in their 
demonstrated favorings of other works 
previously issued. 

We always can depend upon it that 
those who are spending money for music 
publications which must be of such char- 
acter as to insure their success with 
pupils, audiences or congregations will not 
be unwisely influenced in the judgments 
they make vital to their best interests. 
Every publisher’s printing order is a 
summing up of such real sincere judg- 
ments. The fact that a new edition is 
needed shows that many buyers have found 
that work very acceptable. If you do not 
know any of those in the following list 
which have been selected from the last 
month’s printing order, you may have the 
opportunity to pass your judgment upon 
their value to you through the liberal ex- 
amination privileges offered by the Turo- 
porRE Presser Co, 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. Title and Composer Grade Price 
30802 Hyacinth, Waltza—Kern ... 1% $0.85 

30303 On Dress Parade, March— 
UECBIE art ayrett ona tain eel et rere eae 1% 35 

30304 Lords and Ladies, Minuet— 
TCT RPA OR BOTT EEC Rene 1% 35 

80305 Among the Waterlilies, Ma- 
WUT KA— EON 6 aye «eis anil te 1% Bd 
30806 Hurry Up!, Gallop—Kern.. 11% «3D 

30307 Advanee of the Guards— 
ECPI at na wacke Ri eee mts A 1% 35 

80308 The Drum Corps, Military 
March—MSern .......... 1% 135 

380309 A Merry Chase, Gallop— 
ICT Eteageceit:> steesteae st eeeroes 1% 85D 
15445 Heigh! Ho! March—Rolfe.. 114 o2e, 

30215 The Old “Tar’s Yarn— 
Mueller yc te, oes n+ ee 2 -40 

8231 Water Nymphs, Waltz— 
ANTICO MY vaste ion eahlatorntaee srs Ba) 

16653 Little Indian Chief—Strich- 
NeW ES sates. Mga aN 2 -30 
6755 Fairy Footsteps—VFarrar... 2 80 
17741 Little Chinaman—wS mith 21% 40 
23937 The King’s Review—Bwaines. 214 185 
30299 Lullaby—wScebocck ....... 3 80 
30255 About Gipsies—Rogers .... 3 40 

30316 Sweet Recollections — 
3 KEY iii me CORD Diclay CORA ocr oe 3% 50 
25412 Salut D’Amour—Zlgar .... 4 Apia) 
30300 Willie in Sabots—Barron.. 4 40 
30298 Spring Song—Niebling .... 4% 40 
30295 Manuela—Liebling ........ 5 00 

30296 Mazurka De Concert— 
EMCO Gg Ne Grteae cei ee 5 Aria) 
30297 Valse Poetique—NLicbling.. 5 gts 
5031 Love Dreams—Brown ae 50 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO ENSEMBLE 
NUMBERS 
13312 Jolly Darkies — Bechter 
(Four Hands) 2 
11271 In the Procession—Henritt 
(One Piano, Eight Hds.). 2 .80 
24881 The Moon Rocket—Rolfe 
our “Hands. sent. clets 814 


PIANO INSTRUCTORS AND 
COLLECTIONS 


Music Play for Every Day........ 1.25 
Beginner’s Book—Presser (Revised 
(OGD UCL BEeSAy CUO re 1.00 


Bilbro’s First Grade Book—Bilbro. 
Sunday Piano, Music. . si aeiacas 
Very First Duet Book........... 


1.00 
1.00 
-T5 


PIANO STUDIDPS FROM THE PRESSER 


COLLECTION 
Elements of Piano Playing—Biehl 
14 INO S90) diets teas cue .60 
Studies for Left Hand Alone— 
Birkedal-Barfod (P. GC. 
INN eiere evs sina tina s ce -60 


MUSICAL “LITERATURE AND 
THEORETICAL WORKS 
Strict Counterpoint—Bridge...... 
Manual of Modulation—Orem..... 
Harmony Book for Beginners— 


OPENPR OTS, 10 oa a Aa ce esl ace, 1.25 
Anecdotes of Great Musicians— 
CRIS SS OP TRIE a4 2.00 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL SOLOS 


Cat. No. Title and Composer Grade Price 
30013 I Love Life (Low)—Mana- 
MCCUE NNicin oe cievohtbae ren T.60 
9895 Her Blanket, From the 
Navajo—Licurance ..... 35 
30318 Nuptial Song—Davwis ..... .40 
380015 On the Road to Mandalay 
_ (Medium)—Speaks ..... R.60 
13145 Sweet As An Angel’s Tear 
—TACWrancee 2. .scccraes 40 
3276 I Heard the Voice of Jesus 
é Say (Saered Song) (High) 
TUCUPWOUI wis. eeislais Wieolelels 50 
SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL DUETS 
30264 Mighty Lak’ a Rose—Nevin -50 
30247 Lead Us, O Father (Sacred) 
E= Br GWEI) sth sc bhatii a verehere .60 


SHEET MUSIC—MUSICAL RECITATION 
WITH VIOLIN 


22748 I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes 


Unto the Hills—Fergus.. 50 
CHURCH MUSIC—ANTHDM BOOK 
Anthem Repertoire ............. 35 
SHEET MUSIC—VIOLIN AND PIANO 

23615 Little Laddie, Little Lassie 
——SULE Fite h ella ae 2 .35 
23098 Sleepy Hallow Tune— 
Kountz ne oni Reese 3 -40 
25443 Romance from Concerto— 
ECHO 5 Aiphone ais ar 4 .40 
25451 Romance—Vieurtemps .... 4 .60 
25445 Menuet—Lully ..........- 4 .30 
25450 Menuet—Veracini ........ 4 50 
25442 Romanzo, from “Ungarische 
Weise’’—Joachim ....... 5 15 
25446 Moto Perpetuo—Paganini.. 5 Aas 
VIOLIN STUDIES 
Selected Studies in the Second and 
Third Positions—Levenson 1.00 
SHEET MUSIC—ORGAN SOLOS 
30332 Romance—Vieurtemps .... 3% 35 
30312 Grand Choeur Militaire— 
We@erlein =. < n.-.s ee wes > Oe -70 
30310 Canon—B Minor—Schumann 4 .60 
80334 Offertoire in F—Wely..... 4 .60 
30320 Offertoire in E—Batiste... 4 40 
30328 Romance—Lalo .......... 4 235 
80325 Solitude—Godard ......... 4 .30 
80313 Serenade—Demarest ...... 4 50 
30327 March in C—Lachner..... 4 40 
30329 Mareh Solenelle—iLemaigre 4 60 
30330 March, Op. 76, No. 4— 
SCRA ONIN wii stes «teres eens) 4 50 
30333 March, from Meistersinger 
——WiGGREM 2 c.03< suslokal tte sisi 35 
80124 Meditation—Morrison ..... 4 50 
80311 A Fantasy of Moods—Ford. 41% rau) 
6901 Adoration—Borowski ..... 5 0 
OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES 
10414 I Will Praise Thee, O Lord 
Lerman : 15 
85093 I Lay My Sins on Jesus— 
Speaks 15 
20254 The Gypsy Trail—Galloway 15 
OCTAVO—MEN’S VOICES 
35166 One Hundred and Twenty- 
First Psalm—Laforge .. 15 
OCTAVO—SCHOOL CHORUS 
20744 Sunshine in Rainbow Valley 
—Hamoblen (S. A. B.) 12 
OCTAVO—TWO PART, TREBLE 
20234 I Ileard the Voice of Jesus 
Say—Rathbun ......... 10 
OCTAVO—THREE PART, TREBLE 
85088 The Green Cathedral—Hahn alia) 
10276. Humoreske, ‘“Swanee River,” 
with Violin Obbligato— 
Dvorak-Wilsow ......... 12 
85170 Moonlight—Spross ....... -20 
THREE Finzg SUMMER IssUES FOR 


Onty 35 CEntTs 


You can still secure for a musical friend, 
not a regular reader, three fine summer 
issues of Tue Erupe Music Macazine 
(June, July and August) for only 35 
cents. These numbers are an inspiration 
and a source of immense musical pleasure 
and profit to any music lover. Just send 
the name and address of your friend, with 
35 cents in stamps, and you will be doing 
him a real service as well as promoting 
Ervupr influence for the good of music. 

The yearly subscription price for Tue 
Erupve is only $2.00. If your musical 
friend wishes to continue his subscription, 
and we are sure he will, we will credit 
the 35 cents paid toward a yearly sub- 
scription beginning with the September 
issue; in other words, $1.65 remitted in 
the fall will bring Tue Ervpe Music 
Macazine for 12 consecutive months. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


The subscribers’ lists of Tue Erupe 
Music Macazine are prepared for mail- 
ing at least four weeks in advance of the 
date of publication. When changing ad- 
dress please bear this in mind and give 
both old and new addresses. 


(Continued on page 600) 
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A Few SpreciAL REWARDS FOR 
Live PremMiuM WoRKERS 


The following select gifts are yours in 
exchange for Tur Krups Music Macazine 
subscriptions. Any music lover will be 
glad to subscribe for Tur Ervpr if shown 
a sample copy. The merchandise listed 
below is standard, of high class and will 
prove thoroughly satisfactory. You will 
be surprised when you receive your gift. 

Pewter Bon-Bon Dish: Artistically 
shaped in fluted form, satin finished. De- 
lightful for your living room table or ex- 
ceptionally attractive as a gift. Only one 
subscription. 

Boker Kitchen Shears: 


Page 600 


A sturdy uten- 


sil which every woman needs in_ her 
kitchen. Fine for cutting vegetables, snip- 
ping bones on poultry, game or fish. 


You will wonder how you ever did with- 
out it. Finished in white enamelled han- 
dle with sheers of stainless steel. Only 
two subscriptions. 

American Beauty Clothes Hanger: 
Saves space in the closet, keeps clothes in 
better shape, provides a shelf as well as a 
hanger. Can be used equally as well for a 
towel rack, A beautiful and useful gift. 
Only one subscription, 

Eversharp Knife Sharpener: This knife 
sharpener disposes of the dull cutlery 
problem. You will never have a blunt 
edge in your kitchen; The utensil is im- 
proved with a sturdy handle and will last 
a lifetime. Only one subscription. 

White Beauty Electric Curling Tron: 
Nearly every girl curls her hair and every 
one who does will want the White Beauty 


Electric Curler. It is well made, ready for 
use in a minute and gains maximum tem- 
perature in two minutes. Can be used on 
either alternating or direct current. Re- 
place your old worn out curler with this 
fine new iron. Only one subscription. 

The above rewards are offered to stimu- 
late securing subscriptions for Tre Erupe 
Music Magazine. They will not be given 
as a premium on the representative’s own 
subscription. 


Erupge RepresENTATIVES WANTED 


Music teachers, students and every one 
interested in music can build up a profit- 
able subscription business by interesting 
any one musically inclined in Tue Erupe 
Music Macazine. Be an Erupe repre- 
sentative; send your name and address on 
a post card with request for terms and 
supplies. Spread Erupr influence for 
the good of music in your community, 
help every music lover to a better under- 
standing of music generally and last, but 
not least, add substantially to your income. 


Loox Our For SwINDLERS 

Before paying cash to a stranger for a 
subscription to Tur Erupe Music Maca- 
ZINE, convince yourself of his responsi- 
bility. It is sad, but it is true, that many 
men and women impose on the public, 
either with a “sob-sister” story or a “cut 
price” bargain. Our direct representa- 
tives carry Tue Erupe Music Macazine 
official receipt book. Pay no money to 
strangers unless you are willing to assume 
the responsibility. 


headquarters. 
with musical information, etc. 


Is Given in the 


WHEN IN NEW YORK make Sea New York Office your musical 


Send your correspondence in our care. 
( Examine the latest novelties from the catalogs of Presser 
Co. and its affiliated companies, Oliver Ditson, Inc. and the John Church Company. 
You will find a hearty welcome and intelligent, experienced, courteous service. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Steinway Hall, (57th St. and 6th Ave.,) NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
Home Office to which ali Orders and General Business Correspondence should be sent: 
THEODORE PRESSER CO., 1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Pha Do I Do Next? : 


Many Teachers Ask this Question— 


Thousands of Their Experienced and Successful 
Seniors Consider the Best Answer At Any Stage 


Let us serve you in every way 


STANDARD GRADED COURSE 
OF STUDIES FOR THE PIANO 


In Ten Grades = = 


of piano playing in each grade. 


Attractive Study Materials. 


HEODORE 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST. 


T 


(Originally Compiled by W. S. B. MATHEWS) 


Provides, in logical progressive order, a superb selection of attractive 
and helpful study material to aid in mastering the necessary phases 


GRADE ONE—NEWLY REVISED ! 


This New and Revised Edition Now Gives Piano Beginners of 
All Ages, Class or Private, the Thoroughly Tested MIDDLE C 
APPROACH —(Both Clefs at the Start)— Applying the Latest 
and Best Result - Producing Procedures to Substantial and 


YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR THE PUBLISHERS GLADLY WILL GIVE 
YOU THE OPPORTUNITY TO BECOME ACQUAINTED WITH THE UN- 
USUAL, PRACTICAL TEACHING WORTH OF “GRADE ONE—REVISED” 


P 


- Price, $1.00 Each Grade 


RESSER 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Co. 


“Dream 


THE MUSICAL ASSOCIATION of New 
South Wales (Australia) held its fourth an- 
nual Music Teachers’ Conference at Sydney, 
from May 25th to 31st. Prominent speakers 
discussed problems of music training at the 
day sessions; and the evenings were devoted 
to concerts and social functions of a 
musical nature. ; 


D 


THE “MANON LESCAUT” of Puccini 
had recently its first performance in Berlin, 
after a wait of more than thirty years. 


¢——__—_——___) 


RICHARD STRAUSS fulfilled the con- 
ditions of his contract with the Vienna 
Opera when he led a recent production of 
his revision of Mozart’s “Idomeneo.” No 
steps have been taken to renew the contract 
and he will spend the coming winter at his 
Alpine home in Garmisch while he com- 
pletes “Arabella,” a new opera on which he 
has been for some time engaged. 


(Ce See 
THE “THREE (CHOIRS + PESTIVAL, 
which will be celebrated this year at 


Gloucester, England, during September 8th 
to 11th, will present a large proportion of 
British compositions, including a “Choral 
Fantasia” and the “Hymn of Jesus” by 
Gustav Holst; “A Prophet in the Land” by 
Robin Milford; “The Dream of Gerontius” 
by Elgar; and “The Lark Ascending,” a 
piece for violin and orchestra, and a ballet 
suite by Vaughan Williams. Old favorites 
will be the “Messiah,” “Elijah” and the 
Brahms “Requiem.” 
SQ ee ea. 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF 
GERMAN MUSICIANS held at Bremen, 
from May 11th to 16th, its sixty-first festi- 
val. Mozart’s “Idomeneo,” in the new 
Strauss version, was performed at the Op- 
era House, as was also Manfred Gurlitt’s 
“Soldaten.” There were, too, many concerts 
of orchestral, chamber and choral music by 
German composers, mostly modern. 


Ce 


M. RHENE-BATON, the eminent Pari- 
sian conductor, has been on a tour of Italy 
and Jugo-Slavia, when he conducted im- 
portant symphonic concerts of which the 
programs were entirely devoted to French 
music. 

em? ad 


HERBERT INCH, a twenty-six-year-old 
son of Missoula, Montana, who has been 
lately on the faculty of the Eastman School 
of Music, has been awarded the Walter 
Damrosch Fellowship in musical composi- 
tion at the American Academy in Rome. 
The honor carries with it a stipend of two 
thousand dollars annually, with residence 
and studio free, for three years. Of the 
ten final contestants, Mr. Inch won with 
his Noctorne and Finale for small orchestra 
and a Quintet for Piano and Strings. 


(> 


SIR EDWARD ELGAR, “Master of the 
King’s Musick,” was included in the “birth- 
day list’? of the recent’ sixty-sixth anniver- 
sary of King George V, when he was cre- 
ated a baron. Sir Edward recently cele- 
brated his seventy-fourth birthday. His “The 
of Gerontius,” a semi-sacred ora- 
torio, has carried his name throughout the 
musical world as a master of choral writing, 
though his most popular composition is the 
familiar “Pomp and Circumstance’ grand 
march. He became a Knight of the British 
Empire in 1904 and was decorated with the 
Order of Merit in 1911, 


(itn teh 


v . 
OTTAKAR SEVCIK, the great Bohemian 
violinist and teacher, is reported to have 
announced that in Ocidber he will open 
studios in both Boston and New York, where 
he will give both master classes and private 
instruction. 
@ D 


AN ANCIENT ORGAN, built about 228 
B. C., is reported to have been found dur- 
ing some excavations at the site of the 
former Roman city of Aquinicum, near 
Budapest, Hungary. The organ, in com- 
paratively good condition, is reported to be 
three feet high, six feet wide, to have a 
keyboard of bronze and pipes of silver. 

°<¢ ——_—_____—-? 

THE FAMOUS BOY’S CHOIR of St. 
Thomas’ Church in Leipzig still sings its 
weekly motet by Bach, just as it did when, 
some two hundred years ago, the great Can- 
tor led the musical services and made this 
church historic. 


Worip oF Music 
(Continued from page 533) 


-suecesses were in portraying sucl 


THE HAWAIIAN DIVISION 
with two hundred members. un 
leadership of Warrant Officer Kurt 
has probably the largest regular | 
ship of any organization of its 
world. With two hundred instru 
it gives monthly concerts at the § 
Barracks of Honolulu as well as he 
many public affairs. 1 

0 


ENGELBERT HUMPERDINCK 
poser of the perennial fairy opera, 
and Gretel,” is to have a monumen 
memory at Sieburg, his birthplace. — 
be dedicated on September 1, 19 
eightieth anniversary of his birth. 

CS eee 

FOSTER HALL, a reminder of 
and work of Stephen Collins 
“America’s greatest and most loy 
writer,’ is a small granite shrine, br 
gardens and orchards in the sub 
Indianapolis, by Josiah Kirby Lilly, 
here placed on view his collect 
and early editions of the Foster so 
of other Fosteriana. 

; —— ae 

THE “BLONDE DONNA,” an G 
the American composer, Ernest T. 
announced for production by the 
Opera Comique which for years 
such notable service and been knowt 
Little Theater Opera Company. 


¢ —= eee 
ROSSINI’S “CENERENTOLA {| 
ella),” as revised by Hugo Kohl, on 
directors of the Munich Opera, hi 
given recently in Berlin, after a con 
success throughout Germany. 
written, about a year after the © 
“Barber of Seville’ and there is a 
ity in the scores. As newly arrang 
part of the heroine, originally giv 
coloratura contralto, has been adj 
the compass of a soprano. ae 
° $$ $$$} ae 
DAME CLARA BUTT, the 
English contralto, is reported to 
veloped a serious spinal trouble r 
from an injury received some time 
that it is necessary that she sit whil 
a series of engagements in South 
Doubts are expressed as to her bel 
able to stand again while singing. 
ng 
AN ETHELBERT NEVIN memor 
let has been placed by the C 
Musical Society on the house at 
bull Street, New Haven, where th 
died on February 17, 1901. 


Ce 
THREE LEADERS in commerci 
of the musical life of New York d 


April. They were Loudon Charlit 
popular manager who represente 
notables as Nordica, Melba, 


Kubelik and the Flonzaley Quart 
H. Hanson, of German nativity, 
to arrange the American tours 
famous artists, after having made 
for such activities in Australia 
Africa; and Alvin L. Schmoeger, 
as messenger boy for the Music 
to become later its popular and h 
spected business manager. 4 
. ———_— eee 
HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
prominent Wagnerian basso of the 
politan Opera Company, and later a 
ful teacher of singing, has been 
Vice President tn Charge of O 
Chicago Civic Opera Company. — 
tS 
THE “SAVOY” OPERAS of Gi 
Sullivan have been having a su 
vival at Erlanger’s Theater of 1 
Fay Templeton, a reigning fay 
last generation of comic opera 
turned to revive her triumphs i 
her best known parts. Beautiful 
cious as she was especially in 
years, strangely enough some of h 


tive “under-crust” women part 
Buttercup of “H. M.S. Pinafore’ 
in “The Pirates of Penzance.” 


a a 


THE GEWANDHAUS conce 
Leipzig is said to present still, w 
ception that electric lights have 
former gas fixtures, the same aj 
in the memorable days of Mend 
vestibule is content in its res 
gloom; and the monument to 
only outward change in the 
tury. 


“ETUDE 


Id medals for making violins, violas 
sses, at the expositions in Paris in 
nd 1844. Whether the labels are genu- 


not, it is impossible to say without 
them. 2. No one ean tell the value 
violin without seeing it. You may 
time and money for nothing, sending 
fan expert, but it is the only way to 
jat. 


on Repairing. 

. I—Almost any large musical supply 
s earries a line of tools and materials 
q making. 2. There is a little work, 
| 


| 
feat orchestral works of the masters. 
| far distant from cities having 
ass symphony orchestra, the radio 
phonograph can bring such rendi- 
him, compensating for his inability 
* the orchestra directly. If he has 

} by playing over such 
beforehand several timés and thus 


rimself 


} 
, 
\ 


bi raising the finger at the end of each 
and starting afresh, or can they be 
med by simply accenting the first note 
teh yroup? 2. he left-hand part is not 
ried in my edition. As it is similar to the 
lelef, should I follow the same phrasing? 
it always correct to lift the finger at 
ind of slurs, no matter how short and 
“they are? 4. I have been studying the 
mer edition of the “Well-Tempered Clavi- 
for several years, Do you think it is 


| Bach, the Master 


By RUTLAND BovuGHTON 


generation has carried the deifica- 
Bach to such extents as well nigh 


re him in Olympic mists. Yet, after 
ke the hopelessly canonized Shakes- 
ere is data, familiar to us, concern- 
h’s life, which stamps him as alto- 
‘human in his advéntures and mis- 
es. But it has been left to the 
uthor to present Bach’s “problem,” 
ts at which his personality and the 
of his existence did not dovetail. 

sreat Bach, symbol of all that is 
and calm, does not escape the 
gaze of the psychologist under 
Tutiny he may be seen to flicker 
sh of suppressed desire. Bach’s 
goes under the magnifying glass and 
sions and aspirations are caught 
the pincers of psychical insight. 

those of us who do not wish the 
to speak, this book is the needless 
of frozen jaws: but for us who 
line our ears with curiosity in that 
this is the answer to the secret, 
ge enigma, of Bach’s passive yet 


old prints. 
ers: Harper and Brothers. 


ic of the Seventeenth and 
| Eighteenth Centuries 


By Leo SmitTH 


eo Smith, whose professorship in 
ersity of Toronto has been the 
his distinguishing himself as a 
Scholar and an authority on early 


has chosen a period in musical 
itherto comparatively obscure, 
| in its furthest recesses the 


h was to nourish the stream of 
throughout all succeeding ages. 
mtensive treatment of his subject 
has had time to deal with all 
sers then living, the new forms 
, the causes they espoused and 
they encouraged. 

hese, we come to a clearer com- 
of today’s conflicts and accom- 
and find some tolerance in sur- 
nt which parallels in its main 
lg urge of earlier ages. 


J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd. 


VIOLIN Questions ANSWERED 
(Continued from page 590) 


“Repairing, Adjustment 
Violins,” by G. Foucher, 
your needs. 


of 
meet 


and Restoration 
which might 


Horn-shaped Amplifier. 

J, E. B.—Violins, fitted with a horn-shaped 
attachment which is designed to increase the 
volume of tone, are used sometimes as novel- 
ties in vaudeville shows. This invention, 
howeyer, has not come into general use in 
orchestras or for solo work. You might be 
able to get such an attachment from some 
large musical supply house, or they could 
import one for you, 


Go Learn to Play at Sight 


(Continued from page 541) 


becoming familiar with them, his insight 
into the orchestral rendering will be 
greatly enhanced. 

Through such practice as this, interest- 
ing in itself, the student will be strengthen- 
ing his ability to read at sight even while 
he is familiarizing himself with great works 
of art. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(Continued from page 591) 


as good as any other edition? 

A. 1. You will find it easier and clearer to 
raise the finger; of course the groups could 
be played by accenting the first note of each 
group but, as a matter of fact, the weight 
of the hand coming down after the staccato 
effect at the end of the group will give the 
accent. 2. Yes, play it similarly. 38. Most 
decidedly. 4. It is a good edition, though 
I prefer the one by Litolff. Very pleased in- 
deed to help you, 


MusicaL Booxs REVIEWED 


The Bowed-Harp 
By Ovro ANDERSSON, Ph. D. 

There is alwaysa fascination in the reading 
of a book of research into which some enthusi- 
ast has injected his fervor for discovery. 
This is true, even when no significantly prac- 
tical problem has been solved. When it even 
helps toward the unraveling of mysteriously 
tangled skeins of history, then the interested 
reader’s blood becomes a-tingle. 

In the present case a man of renowned 
learning in his native Scandinavia has given 
two deeades of research to a theme which has 
mystified musical historians, that is, the 
origin of our. family of bowed instruments. 
Without claiming to have made the tongue of 
the Sphinx vocal, still Dr. Andersson has con- 
tributed a deal of valuable information 
which brings the goal seemingly much nearer 
than before his notable effort. A work which 
should be in every good collection of reference 
works on music. 

Pages : 319. 

Price: $10.00. 

Publishers: William Reeves. 


Music in Ancient Arabia and Spain 


By Evnanork Hacun 

Believing Arabic music—traces of which 
are found in certain types of present-day 
Spanish music—to be based largely on the 
Ancient Greek modes, the author imbues his 
book with an unusual significance. For, 
though we know the Greeks used systems even 
more inyolved than our own, we have almost 
no record of what they actually played and 
sung. : 
Besides being a means of tracing out har- 
monies of that great civilization the book is 
a treasure chest overflowing with the old coin- 
age of ancient Arabic tunes. Theirs is the 
perfume of the old tales of Genii, magic lamps 
and fair slave girls. Monarchs decree music 
shall not be allowed to sound in their house- 
holds, and then secret themselyes behind cur- 
tains for stolen sweets they themselves have 
forbidden. . 

The quaint symbolism of ancient music 
which we in our practicalness reject has ney- 
ertheless a charm which is brought out, for 
instance, in the story of the naming of the 
lute strings. 

The passing of the Moorish songs into the 
literature of the Christian Church is de- 
seribed with clear steps—and there are pre- 
sented the songs of today, offspring of those 
most ancient airs sung by the camel drivers 
of Arabia. 

Pages: 284. 

Price : $7.50. 

Publishers: Stanford University Press. 
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SECURING SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR THE ETUDE 


URING your spare time now, you can easily and 
quickly obtain subscriptions for THE ETUDE. All 
your musical friends and everyone interested in mu- 

sic is a prospect. In return for the subscriptions obtained, 
you may have your choice of these valuable articles, abso- 
lutely without cost. Get your first order and send it to us 
TODAY. Personal subscriptions of course do not count. 
Write for complete list of rewards. 
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FOR 


CORRESPONDENCE 
CASE 


novel, antique 
leather Correspondence 
Case is silk lined and 
includes an Engagement 
Book and Address Book 
in addition to fine quality 
writing pad and envelopes. 
You'll find it especially 
handy for vacation cor- 
respondence. Awarded 
for securing only TWO 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


This 


CHEESE AND 
CRACKER TRAY 


The flowered china dish in the 
center of this most attractive 
nickel tray is removable so that 
in addition to cheese & crackers, 
the tray can be used for sand- 
wiches, cake, fruit etc. Awarded 
for securing FOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS. 


EASTMAN CAMERA 


Taking pictures is such fun—especially 
with this Genuine Eastman Hawkeye 
Camera. It is size No. 2 and produces fine 
photographs 2% in. x 3% in. using a roll 
film. Best of all, we will send it to you 
absolutely without cost if you will simply 
secure and send us FOUR SUBSCRIP- 


TIONS. 
UTILITY ICE SET: 


pian eeie! 


ICE_SHAVER 
Handy when 
fine ice is 
needed for 
making 
ice cream, 
lemonade, 
etc. 


NOVEL BOOK COVER 


Serviceable for 
removing ice from 
box for ice cream, etc. 
or when ice box is to be 
cleaned. Grips |4 inches 
of ice and holds 


it firmly. 


This practical set of ice tools fills 
every home need—should be in every 
kitchen—may be yours for securing 
only ONE SUBSCRIPTION. 


Chromium 
Plated both in- 
side and out, 
this | medium 
size Pitcher is 
one of our 
newest and 
finest rewards. 
You'll be de- 
lighted with it. 


Here’s a new Book Cover that 
is especially attractive and de- 
sirable. It is made of colored 


Saxonia Linen, is silk lined, and Awarded for 
includes a page marker, Awarded securing SIX 
for securing only TWO SUB- SUBSCR I P- 
SCRIPTIONS. TIONS. 

Send Orders Directly To: 


‘THE ETUDE Music MAGAZINE 


Foreign $3.00 e@ $2.00 A YEAR e Canada $2.25 
1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Scout TyCusic 


How many of the Junior Etude boys 
could obtain, or have already obtained, a 
Merit Badge in Music in the Boy Scouts? 
It would be interesting to hear from those 
who have already obtained one. 

To obtain a Merit Badge in music a 
Scout must: 

1. Play a standard musical instrument 
satisfactorily, as used in orchestra work, 
or demonstrate that he is sufficiently pro- 
ficient in the art of singing to read music 
at sight, following the melody and carry 
his part against another, for a duet or 
quartet, and sing a prepared solo, showing 
that he knows the various musical signs 
which are common to vocal music. 

2. Read at sight simple music required 
for the fourth grade in musical education. 

3. Write a satisfactory essay of not less 
than five hundred words on the history of 
American music. 

The Merit Badge in music looks like 
this : 


(Cooperation 
By CoRNWELL LONGYEAR 


‘Tis time to practice now, my dear, 
Upon this fine piano here; 

To me, it’s entertaining quite 

To hear you get your lesson right. 


Yes, mother, I have just begun 

To romp and play and have some fun, 
But I'll come in, with great delight, 
And play and play, with all. my might. 


I know it’s hard to stop your play 
But I do like to hear you say: 

“Now, playmates, it is practice time; 
I'll teach my fingers scales to climb.” 


One, two, three, four; ONE, two, THREE, 
four; 

T’ll surely not the rests ignore; 

The eighth notes move at a rapid rate; 

And this new piece is simply great. 


“Practice makes perfect,’ so I’ve heard; 
Staccato notes must not be slurred; 
Slow playing, too, is very good; 

Ignore a dot, I never would. 


After the scales are smooth and fine, 
I take the new piece, number nine. 
Now, don’t you think I’m doing well, 
Or do you, dear, not like to tell? 


I’m greatly pleased, my little girl, 
Each big round note was like a pearl; 
The time is up; how soon it passed! 
Now to your sport! Play hard and fast! 


©Ghe Gate Ghat Swung Open 


By Rosatre GLENN 


THE sun took down the last flimsy veils 
of red from its clothesline in the sky and, 


with a whisk of orange skirts, disappeared. 


over the hill. Marie brushed her hair 
back from her moist forehead and sat 
down on the window seat. How hard she 
had practiced and how glad she was that 
she had actually learned the passage! And 
she still had a few minutes in which to 
play over her new piece. 

But just as her violin was nicely nestled 
under her chin and her hand had begun 
to draw a long bow, she looked once again 
in the direction of the dewy lawn. But it 
had disappeared! Instead of the soft 
stretch of grass there were flowers, flow- 
ers, great masses of flowers, stretching 
right from the window sill on and on, as 
far as she could see. A whole world of 
flowers, growing so thickly that nothing 
could be seen but them and the sky, and 
a small patch of shell pink pebbles twining 
in and out among them. 

“Oh, how lovely!” Marie said softly, 
and, before she knew it, she had jumped, 
violin and all, over the window sill, put 
one small toe on the pebbles, then the other, 
and was dancing down the path. On and 
on she danced, and petals slid lightly past 
her cheeks. 

Very faintly some voice was urging her 
on. 

“Who are you?” she asked breathlessly, 
scarcely daring to let her words be heard 
in this fragrant air. 

But instead of answering the voice whis- 
pered, “Just beyond the little gate!” And 
Marie knew that it meant she must go still 
further on. 

As she passed along the path frail 
violets kissed her slippers, and the beaming 
hollyhocks laughed in her face. Now and 
then a bird dived into a bush heavy with 
roses. 

“On and on to the little gate!” the voice 
repeated. 

Suddenly Marie saw a small wooden 
gate just before her. Never had a gate 
seemed more inviting. With its slender 
pickets disappearing amid lilies-of-the-valley 
and delicate moss roses it stood shining and 
beckoning, and Marie could hear the low 
lisping of a brook just beyond. 


(ST HERES. STINK: Ropers: } 


There was no question in Mary’s mind 
but that there was where she must go. 
She tiptoed, oh, so lightly, forward and 
lay one hand on the smooth, dark latch. 
She pushed gently and the small voice still 
urged, “Just inside! Come inside!” Still 
harder she pushed. But the gate would not 
open. 

“How shall I get in?’ she said timidly 
to the small tendrils of vines that thrust 
fingers through the gate. 

Marie felt suddenly that behind that gate 
was everything she desired, that here the 
far-away places would be near and sounds 
heard from faint distances would become 
plain. But, try as she might, she could not 
budge the small door, though, as she shook 
it, a multitude of little voices seemed to be 
urging her on and smai! hands seemed to 
be tugging from the other side. 

At last, almost weeping, she turned back, 
and the flowers in the fading sunlight were 
sad and withered. Then, strangely enough, 
there were no flowers, no path and no 
small wooden gate, but only herself with 
her violin under her chin, standing beside 
the window seat. And her mother was 
calling to her from the next room that it 
was time to come to bed. 

Up in her bedroom, while she was slip- 
ping her feet from the little black shoes, 
her mother smiled down to her and said, 
“Marie, dear, you played that last: piece 
so beautifully it made me think of a garden 
of flowers—all except the last few meas- 
ures. There seemed to be something wrong 
with them. 

This statement made Marie very thought- 
ful. 

She found, after that, that the garden of 
flowers appeared without the window only 
when she played beautiful music on her 
violin, and she could wander in the garden 
only while the tones sounded clear and 
sweet. But still the little door remained 
closed and the brook beyond babbled in- 
vitingly. 

A few days later, on the day before her 
weekly lesson, Marie was playing her new 
piece. 
on scales, and her fingers were light and 
strong. She felt suddenly that playing 
the violin was the happiest, the most de- 


CT @y 


MARIE ON THE WINDOW-SEAT 


She had already practiced an hour | 


lightful, thing in the world. 
seemed to be wandering in the 
garden. Again she found herself 
the little door. But instead of 
vainly at it she kept on playing, wit! 
lovely tones. And as she played t 
swung back slowly of its own accor 
There, beneath broad trees, gay 
tures, filmy like mist, danced on 
green moss. And in the top-most b 
where the sun let down golden sta 
light, birds flew about and sang to ¢ 
other. Marie walked beneath 
softly. She bent down over the bre 
listened. And she knew that some 
she learned how to play her y 
better, she would be able to tell e 
what the brooklet whispered to her. 


??? Ask ANOTHER 


1. What was Wagner’s first nam 

2. What composer was born in 18 
died in 1856? 

3. In what country did he live? 

4. Who wrote the song, Hark, 
Lark? : 

5. What composer is this? 


6. What is meant by meno mosso! 
7: How many thirty-second 
equal to a double-dotted quarter note 
8. What is a turn? a 
9. What is the sign that represent 
10. What is a nocturne? 


Answers on page 603 
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Wilful Fingers 
By FRANCES GORMAN RISsE 


My fingers try to dance away 
Across the magic keys; ; 
They want to play light, airy tu 
Sweet, trilling melodies, 


But little fingers must grow 
By practice, every day, 

Just as small children learn to 14 
_Before they run and play. 


I will not let my fingers race _ 
And stumble, ’til they know, — 
By slow and careful practicing, 
How fast they ought to go; 


When they are strong and nim! 
Then they will know I’m 
To have them learn each 
By careful exercise! 
ese: 
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| Great Violinists 


quHE valuable articles in the pos- 
bi people of the present day, 
ore prized than a fine violin, and 
6 sums of money are spent for 
ssion of such instruments. In 
Ject violins take their place beside 
jus paintings of the old artists, the 
ference being that the violins are 
©, and their tone improving all 
whereas the paintings have been 
#irom the places they were origi- 
die to decorate, and are preserved in 
and art galleries. 
se, fine violins are still being 
Bi they do not equal the old Italian 
amis. The old Italian makers 
he have their own magic way of 
-autiful tone in the violins, just 
seid stained-glass makers seemed 
heir own magic way of putting 
fi color in their cathedral windows. 
j Bys we are so used to violins that 
dthem very much for granted, for- 
#bat once-upon-a-time they did not 
either were they suddenly invented, 
: eradually developed and improved, 
Hthe sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
he violins made by hand in Italy 
® finest that have ever been made. 
Ss these instruments that are such 
} possessions today. 
iolins were made by the Amati 
Stradivari family, and the Guar- 
ly in a little town in Italy named 
These three families lived next 
ch other and were very good 
Phe fathers would have the sons 
ws as helpers, and then they in 
d become skillful and carry on 
When these families died their 
crets seemed to die with them, 
F course, their work was copied, 
ner of working was imitated, and 
s of fine violins was taken up in 


urse, as the violins became 
composers wrote more violin 
‘the performers became more 
ved more difficult violin 
| there came a period of 


a music club which meets every 
at each meeting some one is 
er. First we have roll call, 
wer with different sub- 
n ¢ we answered it with 
f present day artists. Each 
study of some great com- 
one reads a paper on the 
- At the last meeting we 
and seyeral of the pupils 
ositions. We close our 
short social period and 


st instrument, on which I spent my first year of study, was @ 
ed fiddle which had cost the large sum of four dollars.” 


time in the eighteenth century known as 
“The Golden Age” of the violin. 

One of the first great composers of violin 
music was Vivaldi, who lived in Italy in 
the latter half of the seventeenth century. 
Then came Corelli and Tartini, Padre Mar- 
tini and others. Most of the composers of 
that time played the violin as well as com- 
posed music. 

Violin playing became very brilliant and 
technically elaborate, each player trying to 
be more brilliant than the one before him, 
until the climax was reached with Paga- 
nini, also Italian, who lived from 1784 to 
1840. He toured all over Europe giving 
concerts, and was called “The Wizard of 
the Bow.” It is a pity that he lived before 
the days of mechanical records! 

Today nearly all of the famous living 
violinists have had recordings made of their 
playing. 

Some of the great violinists of the pres- 
ent time, or of recent times, are: 

Maud Powell, American, one of the 
world’s greatest women violinists. She 
died in 1920. : 

Leopold Auer, Hungarian, 1845-1930. 

Renée Chemet, French, (pronounced Re- 
nay Shem-may) another woman violinist. 

Mischa Elman, Russian. 

Georges Enesco, Roumanian. 

Carl Flesch, Hungarian. 

Celia Hansen, Danish. 

Jascha Heifetz, Russian. 

Fritz Kreisler, Austrian, noted for his 
violin arrangements, as well as for his su- 
perb playing. 

Paul Kochanski, Polish. 

Jan Kubelik, Hungarian. 

Francis MacMillan, American. 

Yehudi Menuhin (pronounced Men’-oo- 
win), the twelve-year-old boy prodigy. 

Kathleen Parlow, Canadian. 

Albert Spaulding, American. 

Joseph Szigeti. 

Jacques Thibaud, French (pronounced 
Tee-bow). 

Efrem Zimbalist, Russian. 

Eugéne Ysaye, Belgian. He died in May 
of the present year. 


DEAR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

I belong to the Grainger Music club 
which consists of girls and boys studying 
piano. We meet twice a month at the home 
of one of the members. 

For the last three meetings we have 
taken up the biographies of Chopin, Handel, 
and Mendelssohn. We answer roll call 
each meeting with a famous musician’s 
name. Sometimes our teacher gives us 
a quiz on musical things. 

I have been studying piano for five years, 
and like it better than any other subject. 
I won the music medal last year. 

From your friend, 
CaTHERINE McRae (Age 13), 
North Carolina. 


—ALBERT SPALDING. 
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Summer Practice Ghat Paid 


By Grapys M. STEIN 


“Ou, teacher, what shall I do? 
wailed as she entered the studio. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,’ Miss Smith 
laughed, for Altha was always getting ex- 
cited about something. 

“Well, you would worry, too, if the 
leader of your girl scout troop threatened 
to turn you out and get a new pianist for 
the chorus!” 

“What is the matter, 
doesn’t she want you?” 

Then Altha explained that Miss Curry 
hadn’t given any definite reason; but it 
was something about the way she handled 
the music while playing for the chorus. 

“Did she say when you were to give it 
up?” Miss Smith inquired. 

“No, not exactly. But sometime before 
September.” 

“All right, young lady, that means work 
for you this summer,” said the teacher, 
“And now pléase play a scout song for 
me.” 

“Your playing sounds very well,” Miss 
Smith said as Adtha finished. “But can’t 
you turn the pages a bit more quietly?” 

“I try to, teacher. But they catch on 
the edge of the piano rack.” 

“We can soon fix that,” Miss Smith re- 
plied. “Bring your book over to my desk.” 

Laying the book flat on the desk the 
teacher drew a line at the bottom of the 
first page to be turned just as close to the 
lowest notes as possible. Then she cut off 
the blank paper below this line and turned 
up the corner of the page to catch hold of 
in turning the music. On the next page 
she cut off one-half inch less paper and 
also turned up the corner. On the third 
and last page to be turned she took off 
still less paper and bent up the corner. 

“Now see if you can turn it more easily 
and without rattling.” she asked. 

“That certainly is better,” Altha admitted 


Altha 


Altha? Why 


after going through the piece once more, 
“and I’ll tell my brother to do that to his 
orchestra music, too. He is always afraid 
of reaching to the music stand in a hurry 
and turning two pages at the same time.” 

“Do you ever have any trouble in man- 
aging the pages of those thick song 
books?” Miss Smith questioned. 

“Yes; indeed,’ Altha replied. 
never want to stay open.” 

“As long as you have three of the books 
on the piano, why not_open and fasten one 
of each at the numbers to be played?” the 
teacher asked, “And keep the pages down 
with rubber bands like this”: 


“They 


ALTHA’S BOOK 


“Why, that is a fine idea!” exclaimed 
Altha, “and those rubber bands won’t cover 
up the notes or spoil the books, either.” 

Altha practiced hard all through the hot 
summer days, and nothing more was said 
about getting a new pianist for the chorus. 

“Summer study and attention to the 
little details did pay, didn’t they?” Miss 
Smith asked with a twinkle in her eye as 
the first week of September passed. 

“You're right!” Altha answered gayly, 

“and I’m to keep that position as pianist 
this winter, too!” 


Convention of Great 
(Composers 


Tue following is in answer to a request 
for information in regard to club entertain- 
ments and was received from Minnie An- 
tonovsky. 


Dear Junior Etude: 

In answer to your request for informa- 
tion about our club affair, I shall try to 
tell you about the playlets. 

The Convention of Great Composers was 
in the form of a meeting. Each member 
took the part of a composer, gave his biog- 
raphy and played one of his pieces. We 
were all dressed in long black robes and 
had a picture of the composer we were im- 
personating tied to a ribbon hanging from 
our necks. 

The playlet called “The Land of No 
Music” was an original play written by one 
of our members. 

The trip around the world which we had 
was conducted in this way. Every member 
was dressed in foreign costume and played 
a folk-tune from the nation she was rep- 
resenting. 

From your friend, 
Minnie Antonevsky. 


Answers to Ask Another 


1. Wagner’s»first name was Richard. 

2. Schumann was born in 1810 and died 
in 1856. 

3. He lived in Germany. 

4. Schubert wrote Hark, Hark, the Lark. 

5. Bach. 

6. Meno mosso means “less motion,” 
“somewhat slower.” 

7. There are fourteen thirty-second notes 
in a double-dotted quarter note. 

8. A turn is an ornament consisting of 
the principal note, with the tones of the 
scale above and below it, ending on the 
principal tone, as: 


9. The sign for a turn is a. 

10. A nocturne is a short composition of 
a quiet nature usually interpreting the 
peacefulness of night. The name is de- 
rived from the latin word nox and the Ital- 
ian notte which mean night. 


or 


Some instruments are made of brass 
And some are made of wood, 

And some are made of bone or steel; 
We'd play all if we could. 
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Juntor Erupg Contest 


As usual, the JuNtor Erupe contest is omitted during 


July and August. The re- 


sults of the April contest will appear next month, 


Drar JuNIor Etupe: 

I have been taking lessons for five years. 
I would appreciate a schedule as to how 
long and at what hours to practice, if you 
will kindly send me one. My school hours 
are from nine to twelve and from one-fif- 
teen to four. J have won a gold medal 
and two silver pins for music. 

From your friend, 
Rose Natair Kay (Age 14), 
Canada. 

N. B. This letter was answered pri- 
vately, but the post-office returned it; so 
Rose probably forgot to give her complete 
address. 

As to schedules, it is not possible for 
any one to give schedules to others with- 
out knowing them personally. It all de- 
pends on how much the teacher wants you 
to practice, how much school work you 
have to do at home, how many household 
duties you have, how much talent and am- 
bition you have, and, finally, how strong 
you are, physically. Therefore your teach- 
er and parents are the best advisors in this 
matter. 


Dear Junior Erune: 

This is the first time I ever wrote to the 
Letter Box, but there always has to-be a 
first time for everything. I like to read 
the letters that tell of other Juniors’ work, 
and I shall tell about mine. I am studying 
harmony and find it very interesting. I 
also study piano. I practice daily, and, 
although once in a while it may become 
monotonous, that is easily overcome. I 
play a saxophone in our school band and 
enjoy it greatly. We have two periods a 
week in which we practice the band. At 
present we are getting ready for a contest. 

From your friend, 
V. BLancue Kine (Age 13), 


Nebraska. 
Dear JuNion Etupe: 
I want to tell you about our “Studio 
Club.” We have classes in theory, history 


and ear-training and we all enjoy them so 
much because they are interesting and. we 
realize their importance in regard to our 
major subjects. I take piano lessons and 
have given my preparatory graduation re- 
cital. I am enclosing my program. I also 
direct our Children’s Svmphony Orchestra. 
1 am enclosing a kodak picture of our 
orchestra. Iam the third girl in the second 
row. I hope that all teachers make music 
as interesting as our teacher does. 
From your friend, 
VircintA Mak Armstronc (Age 14), 
West Virginia. 


A CHILDREN’S ORCHESTRA 


Dear Junior Erunr: - 

My Grandfather gave me the Etude for 
Christmas. | have a teacher who lives 
with us, and she gives me music and 
French. I arise with the dawn, as she 
calls it, and then after breakfast je joue 
du piano. The scales and arpeggios do not 
interest me as much as the pieces. I also 
take dancing lessons. 

From your friend, 
Mary JANe Camppert (Age 9), 
Oklahoma. 


Dear Junior Erupe: 

I am eleven years old and have been 
taking piano lessons for about two years. 
I composed a piece of music for a birthday 
present for my Mother, and another piece 
for her for a valentine. 
in our town that has forty-two members. 
I am not able to be in the band this year, 
as my piano lessons take all my time. 

From your friend, 
DorotHy Brumrietp (Age 11), 
Kansas. 


Street (ries 
The Ice Cream Man 
By Ouca C. Moore 


Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 

Do you hear that bell? 

It’s on a two-wheeled ice cream cart, 
So I can always tell 

The ice cream man is coming: 

He passes through our street. 

Did you taste his red ice balls? 

They surely are a treat, 


Tily Foes 
(lor little. Juniors) 
By Marion BENsonN MATTHEWS 


Throughout my daily practice-hour 
Of “One-and-two-and-three,” 

I have to conquer foes who try 
To get the best of ime. 


One enemy is LAZINESS, 
He whispers, “Cut it short— 
What matter if the how’s NOT up? 
Let’s go and have some sport!” 


One foe is DISOBEDIENCE. 
When softly I should play, 

Fe tries to make my fingers bang 
In quite a horrid way. 


Another enemy is HASTE, 
He makes my fingers run 

So fast they trip each other up. 
Oh my, he thinks it fun! 


These are the foes I have to fight 
(Each pupil does, I guess), 
And I’ve found out their family name ; 


YOU know—it's CARELESSNESS! 


We have a band. 


SS 


EDUCATIONAL STUDY NOTES ON PxUSIC 
IN THE JUNIOR ETUDE 
By Epcar ALDEN BaRRELL 


The Fish I Caught, by Mathilde Bilbro. 


Ever since the days of Izaak 
Walton, author of ‘The Com- 
pleat Angler,’’ fishermen. and 
would-be fishermen have 
drawn heavily on their im- 
aginations when describing 
the size of their catch. Miss 
Bilbro’s humorous little poem 
tells of a very young fisher- 
man who went one summer’s 
day, with his sister Mary and 
some friends, to a_ brooklet 
: and caught quite an enormous 
fish—which, sadly enough, got away. 

We do not think the tragic conclusion will be 
lost on you who play this tuneful bit. 

Be sure to make the short pause, indicated by 
the two short slanting lines across the staff, 
near the close. Sometimes you will find a tiny 
comma placed similarly and used with the same 
meaning, 


The Flowers are Nodding at Me, by Ora Hart 
W eddle. 


Here we have a slow waltz 
in the key of C major. The 
left hand has very little to 
do, so that you can devote 
most of ‘your attention to 
getting the right hand part 
correct, The “five-finger 
position’”’ is used throughout, 
which means that your 
thumbs do not have to go to 
the trouble of passing under 
any other fingers at any point. 

In the thirty-second meas- 
ure notice the tiny numeral 8 over the G in the 
right hand part. This stands for ottava and 
means that you must play the G an octave higher 
than written. Of course, by the use of leger 
lines the actual note could have been engraved, 
but four of these little lines would have been 
necessary—which would make things look fright- 
fully complicated, don’t you think? 


Little Betty Blue, by Rob Roy Peery. 


For such a short piece there 
is considerable skipping about 
to be done by both hands, 
and unless your mind keeps 
on the alert you will be apt 
to make serious mistakes. 

Notice that in the first 
measure the left hand_ play's 
what are really the do, re, 
mi, fa, sol, and la of the 
scale of C. Then in meafure 
three the same number of 
notes of the scale of G falls 


Jusic of the Ponths 


(Continued from page 546) 


c—Midsummer Night’s Dream (4), 
Felix Mendelssohn 
Arranged by Sidney Smith 
3. Reading: Introducing, 
Roll on, thou decp and dark blue Ocean 
—rolll> Sites: Lord Gordon Bryon 
Canto IV, “The Ocean” 
4. Piano (1st and 2nd Grades) 
a—Golden Flowers....... .Franz Behr 


b—Golden Rod.......... Paul Lawson 
c—Yellow Pansy........ John Martin 
d—Sunflower Dance...... MacClymont 


5. Piano (3rd and 4th Grades) 
a—In the Sunshine....Rene L. Becker 
b—Sunny Afternoon....Leslie L. Loth 
c—Golden Sunset.......H. D. Hewitt 
d—Sun Shower..... ...F. P. Atherton 
6. Piano (5th, 6th and 7th Grades) 
a—Voices from the Sea....Carl Moter 
b—Mermaid’s Song..Edward B. Perry 
c—The Surf..... OF Rie ithe vers Otto Merz 
d—By the Sea...4........ A. Arensky 
7. Violin and Piano: 
Waves of the Ocean (3), 
Charles D. Blake 
8. Choruses: 
a—Summer Fancies (Women) 
O. Metra 
b—Sunrise (Adapted to Moszkow- 
ski's “Germany”’) 
’ Arranged by F. H. Brackett 


“Tf American undergraduates today elect to sing Palestrina and 
and Wagner and Purcell, leaving Sweet Adeline and Didn’t He R 
to the old grads and the business men’s lunch clubs, it must be bee 
like to sing good music.”’—DrEMs TAYLOR. 


to its lot, and in measure seven 
ber of notes of the scale of D. So y 
while you are playing a very pretty 
your Aunt Mildred will like to hear, 
the same time practicing those othe: 
tiresome things, scales. Scales sho 
played legato unless marked in ano ‘ 

Here is an important detail to ob 
phrases in the first and last sections 4 
long and therefore are indicated by 
lines; the phrases in the middle 
generally short and therefore are 
short lines. 

Play smoothly, with even tempo. 


Night Riders, by Frank H. Grey. 


Out of the blackness of 
night come the galloping of 
horses’ hoofs. How exciting 
and loud they sound, when 
all around is so still! What- 
ever the errand, it must be 
urgent, for the riders are 
speeding along as fast as 
ever their steeds can take 
them. Mr. Grey’s music 
translates into tones all the 
thrill and fury of the ride 
in a way that is completely ; 
convincing. With its tremendous 
sharp rhythmic “bite,” this piece see 
rhythmic orchestra groups. 

The boy or girl who sounds the 
must be strictly “fon the job.” P 

Does this piece picture for 1% 
become eventually so famous, o 
in the far-off Revolutionary times? 
music suggests that ride. 


“h *) 


Water Nymphs Waliz, by Bert R. 


Few easy piane 
more tuneful than 
Except in the Trio 
of the primo part 
brunt of the diffi 


the water, but ; 
never been introdi 
of them we canno 
with certainty. 
secondo plays the deep  cello-like — 
primo plays rather crisply a chordal 
ment characterized by a quarter rest 
beat of the measure. In the last { 
Trio, the melody passes once more to 


‘9. Violin, Cello, Piano: a 
a—O Sole Mio (My Brig! 


b—After Sunset (for 2 viol 


10. Children’s Songs: 
a—August (Sardonyx), 


b—At Sunset.......... . Ella 
c—Jolly Little Sailors. ....% 
d—The Waves (Action Son; 


Adult Voices: 
a—Little Speck O’Sunshi1 , 


b—Golden Sunset.. Charles 
c—Where Dawn and Sunse 
ak Thurlow 
d—The Sea Maidens, © _ 
(Soprano and Alto).....1 
e—Night Hymn at Sea, 
(Soprano and Tenor) 


11. Violin, Flute and Piano :- 
Evening on the Sea.......F 

12. Cantata: : 
“Let's Go. Traveling” 
(Time, 30 minutes) Gramm 
Age .....\ 206 uae 
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Brooklyn New York New York | New York 


RS. JOHN FRANCIS BRINES | Mr. & Mrs. HENRY H. 

Voice - Diction ; Piano and Voice Suen ele LIEBLING SASS ae ROEDER 
Interpretation - Repertory STEINWAY HALL School of Singing eacher of Piano 

Apollo Studios 381 Carlton Avenue 113 W. 57th Street, New York 145 WEST 55TH STREET, NEW YORK 607-608 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 

HERBERT S. SAMMOND ALBERTO JONAS JOHN MOKREJS FRANCIS ROGERS 


Celebrated Spanish Piano Virtuoso 


Teacher of many famous pianists 


Member of the American Academy 


Teacher of Singing 
of Teachers of Singing 


Piano, Harmony 


€3 
L BR Sp. 
Bn es Herve vidi Church Heese) 19 WEST 85TH STREET, NEW YORK 299 EAST 71ST STREET, NEW YORK 444 EAST 69D STREET, NEW YORK | 
J Sue ’ (Frank) (Ernest) i (Samuel) (Patricio) 

R. H. WOODMAN LaFORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS JOSEPH REGNEAS SHANKMAN CASTILLO 
eacher of Organ and Composition Pee. Noice— Piano Teacher of Singing Pianist, Accompanist, Mexican Violin \\ 
{31 HICKS STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. Pee ee geld SE ele beta UR hal AGLI Wellipecenmended by 1Orveats eee eee 

ang Tt M18 CENTRAL PARK WEST, NEW YORK CITY 
: ee - RALFE LEECH STERNER 
Chicago Good Will in the Teaching Profession Sinead sratctions \\ 
cea : inging and Speaking Voice 
ROY DAVID BROWN By Logan C. Kettering 310 W. 99nd Street New York,N.¥. | 
FANN Tel. Schuyler 4140 g 
TN ral pang oles anes are The writer has been a music teacher for many years and also has EDWARD E. TEUMANN  _ 
LYON & HEALY BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. had years of practical business experience. With this dual outlook it Concert Plant Anstleacher 
—_ has been possible to note how little the average teacher ever thinks 1, Recommended by \ 
L about business as business men know it Sra meas pes pepo ya G 
: to Sept. Apply Now. 
. OSs Angeles STUDIO, 7 W. 86TH STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
ae For instance, there is not one teacher in ten who knows what “good ; 

FRANZ DARVAS will” means in a business transaction. Yet in many big transactions eeeners NO REORE \ 
Riera ewe iticn “sood will” is represented in the sale at seven figures. That is, after Sf poe GHREIREET aE yok N 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. all of the tangible things up for sale have been appraised and set down : G 
; in the contract, the invisible quantity known as “good will’ is computed. R. G. WEIGESTER 
_LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF | tag Ma 
\ : - e Weigester Studios of Vocal Music 

ee ee Good will in few words is the impression that the public has formed Sueno tar euceon: ahi Coe ate Katey 
: SO, VAN NESS, LOS ANGELES, CAL. of a business. It is its estimate of honesty, of service, of courtesy, of skh EERE WC ZORK y 
Sebepeesuineian 6294 generosity, of personality. The accumulated value of whatever invest- MARIA WILDERMANN y) 
ment the firm has made in advertising is also an important part of good Wille cr ok Muste A 
il| Piano, Violin, Voice, Har Cor t,H t 
Cw York Ue ST. GEORGE, S. 1. (N.Y. City) Near Beaches. 
GUSTAVE L. BECKER Every lesson the teacher gives should be a bid for good will. Every : 
‘ani ; lesson is an opportunity to make reputation or loose it. If the teacher . . 
Pianist, Composer and Teacher IN OPP ye : | . I 
{CIOSTEINWAY HALL ' ee time, is sean oy ae ee or ae ee ae Bae age p la 
es .. New Yor! these things work against good will. any exceptionally well traine 
FRANK J. BENEDICT teachers have failed because they did not know the importance of cul- LEWIS 2 MESO WELL 
VOICE tivating good will. Prepares you for Opera, Concert, Radio 


1531 PINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Apartments for Students 


Pittsburgh 


CHARLES N. BOYD 


Pittsburgh Musical Institute 
Piano and Theory 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 


[ uthor of “Scientific System of Voice Culture” 
ROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
25 Broadway, N. Y. Writ. for Prospectus 


HERBERT BRAHAM 


Teacher of Singing 


113 W. 57TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Circle 7992 


WILLIAM C. CARL, Dir. 


Guilmant Organ School 
51 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


WALTER CHARMBURY 


Pianist and Teacher 
611 STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 


A. Y. CORNELL 


Teacher of Singing 
: CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT 
ormal—Natural Voice Development 
STUDIOS, 145 WEST 74TH ST., NEW YORK 


WALTER GOLDE 


__ Teacher of Singing 
113 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


g 
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San Francisco 
ZAY RECTOR BEVITT 


Author of “Piano Playing by Harmony Diagrams” ] 


“Class Procedure for 40 Lessons” ‘‘New Approach 
to Sight Reading” HOME STUDY COURSE 
136 Funston Avenue, San Francisco 


MRS. NOAH BRANDT \ 


Scientific Piano Instruction a Specialty @ 


3948 CLAY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 


St. Louis \ 


DR. ERNEST R. KROEGER, Dir. 


Si SHERMAN SQUARE STUDIOS PAEt Kroeger School of Music 
ee pee Oeics 
WIN HUGHES THE INSPIRATION OF A GREAT SONG CYCLE This page continues hoofs whic is offered 
. Concert Pianist Holdreichsmuhle in Austria, which was the _famous home of the beautiful miller’s ment tee ee wits ie pra 
Master Class, July 6th to Aug. 15th daughter whom Schubert immortalized in music as “Die Schone Mullerin teachers in the larger cities, and as an aid to the 
WEST 89TH STREET, NEW YORK teacher. 


SUCCESSFUL 
CLASS 


PIANO 
INSTRUCTION 


IN THE PRIVATE STUDIO OR THE SCHOOL CLASS ROOM 


Works SUPPLY THE GOOD 


This page could be filled 


easily with commenda- 


THESE 


MATERIALS REQUIRED 


Great care was taken in  cesse== 
creating each of the we 


tions from the many books in this series. Prac- 
teachers delighted with fica ecechers,.. lereane 


"My First Efforts." (( PROGRESS )) class piano experts and 


One Wrote — “Just com- | IN THE PIANO CLASS ¥ 
apcive vines Suse ft O CLASS | several popular composers 


FIRST EFFORTS 
IN THE PIANO CLASS 


eight children in class... for the young collabo- | PLANO CLASS BOOK Ne 
they ue book very hed rated in the selection and i\ ‘ 
efor ad a most successju | ‘ 
Pita. "CORDES a creel arrangement of the mate- te Twrepane sasyEn co 
lent class book.” rials for each book. ea ae 


MY FIRST EFFORTS MAKING PROGRESS _ PROFICIENCY 
IN THE PIANO CLASS IN THE PIANO CLASS IN THE PIANO CLA 


PIANO CLASS BOOK NO. | PIANO CLASS BOOK NO. 2 PIANO CLASS BOOK NO. 3 


REMARKABLE first book. Its application to ;NGAGES interest and insures further progress [ts musical contents are quite attract 

practical class procedures is simple. The chil- with attractive pieces, little duets and even a progress up to a point of creditable “pro 
dren play attractive little pieces right from the fime easy piece for first attempts at six-hand play- for ones who were but beginners a ye 
start, using both clefs. ing with the class divided into three parts. before. 4 


Price, 75 cents Price, 75 cents Price, 75 cents 


PIANO PATHWAYS THE FIRST PERIOD 


A Series of Carefully Outlined Lessons for the 
Teaching of Piano to Beginners in Classes AT THE PIANO 
PATHWAYS By BLANCHE DINGLEY-MATHEWS fia Hopes awnuERe 
; 2 ACHERS experienced in class teach- : 

CTE Nae > a3 will waco this as a real aid, and VERY successful class instructor. 
those’ just undertaking their first piano Puts the beginners’ hands on the key- 
groups have right here logical, reliable board right away with melodious little 
and pleasing materials with safe, definite pieces, nearly all with helpful text. A 
guidance in their use. book that opens oblong. 

Price, $1.00 Price, 75 cents 


IDEAL HAND POSITION CARDS LET’S PLAY TOGETHER 


Duets, Trios and Quartettes for Young Piano Beginners 
By MATHILDE BILBRO 


GAGING numbers for the very first ensemble playing of 
young pianists. Just ideal to supplement the regular instruc- 
tion book of class beginners right from the start. 


Price, 75 cents 


PRESSER'S FOUR OCTAY. 
_ KEYBOARD CHART 


ACTUAL size of keys on piano. J 
used for table finger exercises 

the piano in identifying the positions 
notes upon the keyboard. é ’ 
Linen-backed Card, 75c; Cazd, 50c; Pi 


Package of 10—Price, 25 cents 
HESE cards, about 10 x 4% in., clearly show EN 


the proper position for the hand in piano 


playing. Good to give to all piano pupils 
right at the beginning. 


STANDARD GRADED COURSE OF STUDIES 


Supplementary Items for Use with Classes THE PIANO (W. S. B. Mathews} 


NEW RHYMES AND TUNES THE JUVENILE d 5 a 
For Little Pianist In Ten Grades Price, $1.00 Eac 
naa if Y - i oe ; RHYTHM BAND LE ooeAy a 
n L., Cramm rice, cents 5c 
Opes ae fee in ce Asup- 7 Instrumental Parts TOGETHER NEW REVISED EDITION OF GRADE ONE—A SU .- 
plementary work from the very Each, Price, 25 cents ENSEMBLE PIECES BOOK FOR PIANO BEGINNERS IN CLASS (e)  : 
beginning in class or private in- i - FOR YOUNG BEGINNERS i TU ‘ i. : ew 
abactieey oe SAR bets i Caen Tus new revised edition, with “Middle GC” app 
GEMS OF MELODY Seen jee hee ah ae clefs from start), takes care of the pupil’s de 
Se Ene coe Nae something pleasing in very first lessons and prot 
AND RHYTHM with-the- trian eles NORMA. aod the teacher’s best interests by providing attractive 
By Blanche Fox Steenman _ Price, $1 blocks, castanets, cymbals and other rial for acquiring a good foundation in elementary 
VERY widely-used book which rhythm instruments. Beside fitting * a 
through rhythmic ances gives in the program of piano class begin- When Class Students Turn to Private Lessons 
the young an appreciation of music ners, this collection is a good in- e . ° ° - 
of the best type. There are close vestment for eerie together pros- | MATHILDE BILBRO For Further Progress in Piano Playing— 
to 70 good ‘Recgaiess pects for piano class lessons. of a THE best study material for all stages of study 
PRESSER'S FIRST MUSIC WRITING BOOK vtntitasecp the “Standard Graded Course of Studies for 1 
With Wide Spaces Price, 10 cents which is an appealing, thorough course from the 
86 pages, 844 x 7, six staves on each page. Suitable for pen or pencil. up to virtuosity. Any volume may be pure if 
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